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THE PARNELL TESTIMONIAL. 


O* Tuesday last Mr. Parne.. was presented in Dublin 
with a cheque for (in round numbers) forty thousand 
pounds, at a dinner where the toast of the QuEEN was 
carefully omitted, and where the beneficiaire proceeded at 
ence to exhibit his vouchers for the compliment done him 
in a speech as violent as a somewhat sluggish temper and 
some remnants of the education of a gentleman could be 
expected to permit. On some aspects of this transaction it 
is unnecessary to comment at length. The traditions of 
Trish politics are not more contrary to those of English 
politics in respect of the reception of “ rint” by prominent 


politicians than in many other points. Nor, at any fair | J 


appraisement, can the function which Mr. Parne.t has 
voluntarily accepted, or rather chosen, be considered to be 
dearly remunerated with forty thousand pounds. Desti- 
tute of strictly oratorical power, and entirely devoid of 
the emotional enthusiasm which frequently marks popular 
leaders, Mr. Parnett has in his short career displayed an in- 
tellectual ability and a strength of mind in rejecting every- 
thing which did not tend towards the accomplishment of 
his end worthy in each case of a statesman of all but the 
first rank. His mastery of the difficult science of practical 
Parliamentary tactics isadmittedly exceptional ; his debating 
power, in a certain hard and dry fashion, which is almost 
as effective as any other, if it be less attractive, is con- 
siderable; and he has certainly proved himself to be a 
leader of men—of what sort of men is not for the moment 
the question. When there is added to this the fact that 
Mr. ParneE.u’s station in life and his fortune were, if neither 
of them very brilliant, at any rate such as to secure him the 
chance of entering upon a perfectly independent and honour- 
able political career, the sacrifice which he has actually 
made can hardly be over-estimated. A careful account of 
the career which he has, as a matter of fact, preferred 
to the career which was open to him will be found else- 
where. There is no need to duplicate the history. It need 
only be said that any one who, after considering what 
Mr. Parvewt might have been and what Mr. ParneELt is, 
grudges him his forty thousand pounds must have a very 
high estimate of the value of money and a very low one of 
those things other than money which make life worth living. 
Many things are represented on the other side of the 
account which bears this satisfactory balance. And the 
balance itself is hardly likely to be accepted as a final 
settlement of the debtor and creditor statement by certain 
auditors of a more permanent and a more influential cha- 
racter than Lord Mayor Dawson, Mr. Micnae. Davirt, 
and Archbishop Croke. 

The same allowance—in itself the heaviest and most 
crushing condemnation possible—has to be made for Mr. 
words of acknowledgment. Mr. might 
have been disqualified for the attainment of his forty 
thousand pounds if he had possessed the oratorical capacities 
of Mr. Sexton or Mr. Heaty; and his attempts to emulate 
their language can only have been pleasing to the audience 
as a proof of condescension, as an evidence that their leader 
is at least willing enough to s’encanailler, even if nature 
has not given him the power of doing it with the zest and 
skill of his lieutenants. It is perhaps a little lamentable to 
find a person of Mr. Paryett’s ability remarking that “ We 
“ never hear of Lord Spencer taking any child out of the 
“ slums of St. Giles to put it on board an emigrant ship,” 
inasmuch as the obligations of a Lord Lieutenant cf 


Ireland to apply himself to administrative business of 
this kind might be sup to be, at any rate for the 
term of his office, confined to West Britain. It is a little 
risky for Mr. Parnewt, even before a sympathizing audi- 
ence of Nationalists at the Rotunda, to speak with indigna- 
tion of “assassins.” For it is no such far ery from that 
famous assembly-room to a place no less famous called the 
Phenix Park, not to mention others of equally pertinent 
memory. The rankling smart of one of the most stinging 
personal castigations ever inflicted by one politician in 
Parliament on another can scarcely excuse the affixing of 
gutter epithets to Mr. Forsrer’s name by Mr. Forster's 
victim of last spring. It can hardly, even in Ireland, be a 
joke to call the inhabitants of Scotland “simple”; and 
“the distinguished and good nephew of his great grand 
“uncle” is a sarcasm on Mr, Trevetyan which would 
scarcely be considered brilliant in a debating society at Little 
Pedlington. But it would be cruel to dwell on these details. 
Mr. ParveEwt’s forte is not in invective, or satire, or de- 
clamation. It is in Parliamentary organization; in the 
adaptation of means to ends without the slightest disturbing 
qualm about the nature of the means; in courageously 
utilizing dirty instruments to do dirty work, and dexterously 
avoiding the appearance of too direct contact with them. 
Had O’ConneLt (to whom Mr. Paryett has, with the 
addition of various uncomplimentary epithets, been fre- 
quently compared) had the adroitness to keep as technically 
clear of his pacificators as Mr. Parnewt has kept of his, the 
Liberator might have had an even more successful career 
than was the case. It is true that, had he doneso, the faint 
flavour of generosity which redeems the earlier agitator at 
present would be wanting to his memory. 

If, however, Mr. Parne.u’s speech was insignificant as 
oratory and halting as invective, it was a very interesting 
and valuable political address for those Englishmen, if there 
are such, who yet have eyes to see and ears to hear. No 
English elector who has a decent familiarity with the 
spelling-book need be under any doubt as to the intentions 
and aims of this political ally of Mr. Cmamperiain 
and Mr. Hersert Guiapstone. No such elector, unless 
he chooses to disbelieve his senses and the English lan- 
guage,.can discern in this speech the faintest undertone 
of conciliation, or desire for orderly union with England, 
of intention to draw quietly in that combined and equal 
yoke of an Anglo-Irish Federation of which fond Radicals 
dream. Mr. Parnet’s expressed aim is “ national inde- 
“ pendence.” If the present régime continues—the régime 
which hinders Mr. Parnetu’s followers from flying at the 
throats of those Irishmen who are not Mr. Parne.t’s 
followers—if, as Mr. TrEvELYAN, a surely indisputable 
authority, puts it, “ the QuEEN’s Government continues to 
“ stand between Ireland and civil war,” then Mr. Parne.u 
announces in plain terms, and without any circumlocution, 
that he will do his best to make government in England 
impossible. Mr. ParneLt says—this time actually in so 
many words—that “there must be no more emigration,” 
that is to say, that the only possible remedy for the misery 
and the discontent of at least many thousands of Irishmen 
shall not be applied. He tells Lord Hartineton that, until 
the Liberal party abandon their unconstitutional ways 
(that is to say, till Boycotting and removals are allowed 
without interference), he will hear of no co-operation of 
any kind between Irishmen and English Liberals. And 
for all this Englishmen may be sincerely «grateful to 
Mr. Parnett. The very ghosts of all the men and women 
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murdered in Ireland during the years while Mr. ParNneLn 
has been earning his forty thousand pounds ought, if 
patriotism survives the grave, to be grateful to him for his 
absolute frankness. He at least holds out no rose-pink 
prospects of Irish lambs lying down in peace with each 
other and with the British lion. On the contrary, the 
majority of the lambs are, by his express words, to be left by 
the lion to do exactly as they choose to the minority—with 
what rm and in what fashion the Wexford riots told very 

instruetively but the other day.’ 

what has ‘happened, it ig impossible to say that even ’ 
this supreme candour may have its natural effect. Mr. 

ParnELt is a clever man, and if he had not gauged the 

spirit of the party which the members for Leeds and 

Birmingham adorn, it is probable that he would not have 

spoken as he did even in giving a receipt for forty thotsarld 

pounds. The more scatterbrained of the English Radicals, 

such as Sir Witrrip Lawson certainly, and Mr. HerBert 

GLapsToNE possibly, care nothing about Ireland remaining 

united to England, and indeed do not exactly comprehend 

what separation means. Others, of whom Birmingham 

might perhaps supply a type, in their inmost heart pro-' 
bably think that when their Irish friends have helped 

them to put down the English Tories and landlords, it 

will be easy for the English democracy to crush any Irish 

recalcitrance to its supremacy, just as the American de- 

mocracy of the North crushed the Southern Confederation. 

A civil war is a cheap price for the true Jacobin to pay 

for the extinction of aristocracy. But there must be many 

men in the English Liberal party who have the brains to 

see what Sir Witrrip Lawson does not see, and the heart 

to recoil from what the Jacobin wing does not recoil from— 

if only they cared to use either. Mr. Forster’s speech at 

Bradford on Thursday is nearly as great a proof of the 

blindness which has fallen upon the more moderate Liberals: 
as Mr. Joun Mortry’s speech at Newcastle the day before 

is of the still more hopeless refusal to see which ‘charac- 

terizes the less moderate. Mr. Morey considers it im- 

possible for England under popular government long to 

coerce Ireland, and he does not quote the striking parallel 

just referred to. Mr. Forsrer considers it impossible for 

Ireland, with any franchise, to make itself seriously trouble- 

some to England, and he does quote it. Both seem to be alike, 

though not equally, in error, and the error had been abun- 

dantly indicated beforehand at Dublin. Mr. Parnety’s speech 

sets once more, and in a singularly striking fashion, the cha- 

racter and aims of the Irish Nationalists before the world. 

It is the fault of those whom it concerns if the opportunity 

is not taken. 


SOCIETAS .UNIVERSORUM BONORUM. 


A MASTER of encyclopedic learning, who knew every- 
AX thing except Latin, once published as a translation of 
the phrase Societas wniversorum bonorum, a Society of all. 
good men. If he had looked into a dictionary, he would 
have found that the correct version was, A partnership 
with unlimited liability. The present Ministers appear to 
have fallen into a similar mistake. That they form a Society 
of good men, and indeed of all good men, with the exception 
of their colleagues who are not in the Cabinet, is known on 
their own authority, especially as their chief, according to 
the incessantly repeated testimony of his colleagues, has 
goodness enough to leaven or permeate the entire Cabinet, 
It would nevertheless be better, in a constitutional view and 
for practical purposes, that they should, like their prede- 
cessors, remember that they are to the last fraction of their 
political character mutually responsible. The moderate sec- 
tion has no moral right to cultivate the favour of democratic 
agitators through Mr. CuamBeratn, who, on his part, un- 
fairly profits, or has formerly profited, by the confidence 
which was once reposed in Lord Hartineton and in the 
colleagues who were supposed to share his opinions. It is, 
of course true that a dozen Ministers cannot exactly agree 
in their opinions on unsettled questions; but when they 
have arrived at a conclusion, either by a majority or in 
deference to their principal leaders, they are bound in 
loyalty to conceal their differences and to promote to the 
best of their power the common object. In the meantime 
it is intolerable that an extreme faction should endeavour 
to anticipate and control the final decision by bringing 
popular agitation to bear on the Ministerial councils. In 
some countries, as formerly in England, and now in 


Germany and the United States, the heads of departments 


It is true that, after | 


are severally and exclusively responsible to the Sovereign 
or President. English Ministers are bound to acquiesce in 
a common policy, and also to abstain from anticipating in 
their public declarations the decisions of the whole body. 
The efficiency of Cabinet government, which, like almost all 
other constitutional experiments, was first tried in modern 
England, depends on the unlimited liability of all the 
Ministers. The CuamBEerRLain-Hartincton system of inde- 
pendent undertakings is a dangerous innovation.’ e- 
The framers of the ‘first Reform Bill were by no méaris 
of one mind during the preliminary discussion of \the 
measure. Some of them wished even at that early date to 
introduce household suffrage and vote by ballot, while 
others regarded with undisgui alarm the sweeping 
changés which were ultimately proposed ; but the dissensions 
of Lord Grery’s Cabinet are generally known only by 
memoirs or letters published when the transaction had 
already become historical. At the time the whole Cabinet 
accepted the popular formula of “ The -Bill, the whole -Bill, 
“and nothing but the Bill.” Two or thrée years ‘earlier 
the Duke of WrturneTon, when he had already resolved to 
introduce the Catholic Relief Bill, dismissed the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland because he had presumed publicly to 
identify himself with the policy which’ the Minister was 
immediately about to disclose. If, indeed, it is true that 
Mr. is'‘preparing a measure which .he has not. 
yet communicated to the Cabinet, the Ministers may be 
excused for sharing a common and curious uncertainty ; but, 
‘in that case they would do well to withhold from their 


constituencies and from public meetings ‘their own erude. 


and premature conjectures. The rumour, though it seemed. 


to be circulated on official authority, is probably not~ 


literally true, but Mr. Giapstoye may perhaps. have 


suspended his decision on the representations of different. 


sections of the Government. There is too much reason to 


fear that he may incline, not only in constitutional legislation, 


but in general policy, to the opinions of the extreme party. 
Radical orators constantly urge on their hearers the ex- 


pediency of effecting their objects, as far as possible, while 


they can still rely on the popularity and on the unequall 
ability of their great leader. : 
Some of the assurances given by Ministerial speakers are 
not a little puzling. Mr. Cuitpers, though he agrees 
with Lord Hartineton that the extension of the franchise 


will involve many difficulties and complications, never-- 


theless told his constituents at Pontefract that the Ministers 


were all acting together in perfect harmony. The statement 


is intelligible if, in contradiction to all their former pro- 
fessions, the majority of the Cabinet is prepared to redeem 
the pledges which Mr. CuamBerain has repeatedly offered. 
In that contingency the Cabinet must be prepared to in- 
troduce universal suffrage with equal electoral districts 
(the latter of which arrangements has obtained the rather 
unexpected adhesion of Mr. Forster), not as an ultimate 
measure, but for the purpose of accomplishing practical objects 
which are not less candidly announced. In the first instance 
the Church is to be destroyed, to the unmixed disadvan- 
tage of the whole community. A smaller and yet not 
unimportant innovation is to be the establishment of 
gratuitous education, ostensibly as a pecuniary boon to 
the poorest class, with the incidental purpose of abolishing 
voluntary schools and religious education, The House of 
Lords will probably be the next victim, as it has been 
recently denounced by Mr. CuamBertain as the most in- 


_ significant of all minorities. Itis true that an independent 


deliberative assembly can seldom count its members by tens 
of millions. Mr. CuamBeruain has probably not forgotten 
a still smaller minority which must also fail if its utility 


. is to be tested by numbers. The Queen is in a minority of 
one; and, when other historical institutions have disap- | 


appeared, her prerogatives also will be held up to the envy 
and hatred of the supreme multitude. The catalogue of 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s proposed changes is still far from ex- | 


hausted. He has proclaimed his purpose of altering to 


some undefined extent the distribution of property, though 


he may possibly intend still to tolerate in some instances 


the existence of those who neither toil nor spin, or who, in 


other words, are not dependent on weekly wages. It is 


with the avowed object of causing a political and social 


revolution that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN exhibits. the sketch of a 
Parliamentary reform which may supply him with a suffi- 
cient force to subvert the actual constitution and the frame- 


work of society. For every contribution to the attainment 
of Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s ends the colleagues who help him to— 
create the machinery which he requires form with him a 


political Societas universorum bonorum. 
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If the measures which have now been imperfectly and 
without exaggeration or addition enumerated are in Mr. 
Cuitpers’s estimation either acceptable in themselves or 
proper to be dealt with as open questions, there is nothing 
to be said against the accuracy of his declarations; but in 
that case it becomes difficult to understand his complacent 
description of Ministerial unanimity. It is well known 
that all the members of the Government are agreed as to 
the expediency of descending in the direction, as some of 
their opponents think, of Avernus; but it makes some 
difference to the Constitution whether it is helped down- 
stairs or thrown out of the window. The difficulties which 
Mr. CuILpers recognized at Pontefract, and Lord HartincTon 
at Manchester, though not at Accrington, may be compared 
to the construction of a staircase, which requires some 
mechanical skill. Mr. Cuamper.ain more simply relies on 
the unimpeded force of gravitation which insures the most 
rapid and uninterrupted descent. If his compendions 
Reform Bill, with or without minor modifications, is ac- 
cepted by the Cabinet, Lord Hartineton and Mr. CutLpErs 
will have concurred in promoting the results which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN not unreasonably expects. The opposition 
which may possibly be offered to revolutionary measures 
within the Cabinet will, as Lord Sauispury suggested, be 
worthy of all support ; but, as he mournfully added, if the 
matter were the subject of a bet, the judicious speculator 
would back Mr. Cuampertain. It is possible that Lord 
Saxispury may have placed the odds too high, With all his 
energy, and notwithstanding his perfect knowledge of his 
own intentions, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has not always prevailed 
over the convictions of other members of the Cabinet. He 
was able with the aid of Mr. Bricut to delay for several 
months the suppression of agrarian outrage in Ireland ; but 
for a year and a half he must have witnessed with helpless 
dissatisfaction the vigorous application of a rational measure 
of coercion. He would probably not have been allowed, 
while he retained office, to agitate publicly against Lord 
Srencer’s administration, or against the law which he ad- 
ministers. With the Church, the House of Lords, and the 
institution of property, he is at liberty to recreate himself 
at his own discretion. It is not a little surprising that, 
when such issues are pending, respectable politicians should 
engage in oratorical tours with the object of showing that 
the Estimates have been increased or diminished to some 
almost. imperceptible extent. Thoughtful patriots will be 
more inclined to prepare if possible means of resistance 
to the consequences of numerical despotism. The defence 
of the weaker has always been as a heroic task, and 
the democratic party is now the stronger. It will perhaps 
be found hereafter that government by minorities is an 
indispensable condition of freedom. The ter number 
must always be superior in physical force, and therefore 
capable in the last resort of resisting oppression. A 
supreme multitude may be capricious or cruel with im- 
punity. The English Constitution, framed under other 
conditions, imposes no check on the omnipotence of a Parlia- 
ment which may be elected by the most unfit constituency. 
American legislators took precautions against a danger by 
which they were at once confronted. Their present suc- 
cessors probably congratulate themselves on the constitu- 
tional limitations which render comparatively innocuous 
such extravagances as the attempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to interfere with the course of English justice. 


THE SOUDAN, 
[J\HE penalties which wait on impertinent questioni 
are sufficiently well known. Yet it is 1. difficult 
for an Englishman to avoid asking himself the possibly im- 
inent question, On whose head is the blood of the seven 
undred Egyptian troops who were cut to pieces on Sunday 
week? Of course there are plenty of satisfying answers. 
It is on their own heads, for not fighting better; on the 
head of the Governor of Souakim, for sending them out to 
fight ; on the head of the Mannt1, for putting the Soudan in 
a flame ; on the head of the Egyptian Government, for not 
managing its matters more cleverly. There are, perhaps, 
some people to whom some of these plausible suggestions 
will seem satisfactory. But there may, perhaps, also be 
some obstinate and unrelenting inquirers who will somehow 
remember that there is another party to the affair—a 
who could have prevented the luckless black sheep from 
wandering into the wilderness for no purpose that can 
be disceined or that is told, who could have substituted 


capable leaders for the apparently incapable Governor, wh 

if it could not directly have restrained the Manni, might 
have made it impossible for those whom his success has 
stirred up to act with any chance of victory, who could have 
at once and peremptorily interfered with the senseless frit- 
tering away of blood and treasure which for long years has 
been the result, and almost the sole result, of the Soudanese 
policy of Egypt. That party is England; in other words, 
the English Government; in yet other words, Mr. GLapsTonE, 
But of course the idea of Mr. GLapstoye ever being charge- 
able with blood-guiltiness is a wild dream. The battle- 
fields of 1877, the third Afghan campaign, the hills round 
Laing’s Nek, Alexandria, Tel el Kebir, the defile near 
Obeid, prove that sufficiently. No man can say he did it, 
no man can charge a Radical English Minister with bring- 
ing about what a Radical English newspaper has humanely 
described as the “curing” of certain “ blacks who were 
“ spoiling for a fight.” This description has the merits of 
smartness, and to a certain extent, it would appear, of 
truth ; but in other than humanitarian mouths it might 
possibly be called brutal by humanitarians. 

These aspects of the matter, however, though tempting, 
are not practical, and for once the exhortation of political 
wiseacredom to let the past alone, and look only to the 
future, may be accepted. The English Government has, by 
its own showing and that of its advocates, been a very bad 
friend to Egypt in permitting expeditions which it dis- 
approved to be made by a Power which it could with the 
utmost ease have forbidden to make them. But if, after 
the late events, it continues to look on with its hands in its 
pockets, to refuse the aid which it is in a position to 
render, and to withhold the absolute veto on further 
foolish enterprises which it is in a position to impose, 
it will be acting a part which it is almost impossible to 
characterize in decently civil language. Enough blacks and 
browns have been cured of those bellicose intentions which 
unfortunately so far transcend their bellicose powers to 
show what the further prosecution of the war under 
Egyptian leadership and with Egyptian troops must lead 
to. The absolute prohibition of any advance, with orders to 
Colonel CorrLocon to quit Khartoum, and make the best of 
his way northwards or eastwards ; the stationing of a defen- 
sive force, partly of English troops, at whatever point on the 
river seems most defensible ; the protection of Rouakim by 
English vessels, and the refusal to permit any thing beyond 
these measures, might be stigmatized as a fainthearted 
policy, but it would be a policy at least intelligible, and, ex- 
cept for its faintheartedness, not discreditable. The permis- 
sion (for in plain words permission is what it comes to) of the 
oe Egyptian method of conducting the war is at once 

isgraceful and unintelligible to the very last degree. Weeks 
have now passed since the news of Hicks Pasua’s disaster 
reached the English Government, and within twenty-four 
hours from the arrival of the news not one but two or 
three different methods for doing what was needful could 
have been set on foot, with ample means at hand to carry 
them out. But the ridiculous theory that England is in 
Egypt, as not being there, that the Kuerpive is a purely 
autocratic ruler whom England politely advisesand discreetly 
helps, would have had to be discarded. And so several 
hundred infidels of divers colours have been cured of their 
unholy and ludicrous desire for fighting, the task not merely 
of restoring the Kueprve’s authority in some more or less 
limited district of the Soudan, but of tecting and 
securing Egypt itself, has been made much more difficult, 
and the world at large has been treated to an edifying 
sample of the advantages which a country that invites 
or admits England to fight her battles and guide her 
counsels gains from that redoubtable champion and infal- 
lible mentor, 


THE ROMANCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A POPULAR preacher is nothing if he is not in what 
is called “the swim.” Therefore we must pardon 
the spasmodic efforts to be in the swim which are made 
by popular preachers. Mr. Srorrorp Brooke has been 
tying, and has triumphantly succeeded, in talking more 
dly, to put it ina gentle way, about social difficulties than 
any of his struggling brethren. Deserting his favourite 
topic of “ the romance of religion” and that Founder of our 
own faith whom Mr. Srorrorp Brooke finds so sweetly 
romantic, he has taken to what may be called the romance 
of political economy. Mr. Storrorp Brooke appeared on 
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Sunday before a large congregation in the part of a kind of 
cultivated Rosin Hoop. It is well known that the bold 
outlaw of Sherwood Forest (whom Mr. Isaac Taytor dis- 
cerns to be a solar myth) used to steal from the wealthy 
and the bishops of this world and give to the poor. Rosin 
Hoop thus became the popular hero of “ poor man’s politics,” 
and in Mr. Srorrorp Brooke he finds his modern repre- 
sentative. In his pulpit in Bloomsbury Chapel Mr. Brooke 
arises, and calls on the rich to “ stand and deliver.” “ You 
“have educated the people,” he says—not with much 
truth—but how are we to educate Mr. Srorrorp Brooke? 

Of course, Mr. Srorrorp Brooke is (apart from the 
knowledge of social laws) an educated kind of man. He 
has written a very nice primer of English literature, and 
he adorns his sermons with scraps from the Faery Queen. 
The recipe for making a sermon which will be popular 
among people who, without believing in anything in par- 
ticular, retain the inherited habit of going to some kind of 
place of some kind of worship on Sunday is very well known. 

tting aside the purely low comedy sermon (which draws very 
good houses too), we have the sermon of Culture and Pas- 
sion, of which Mr. Storrorp Brooke is an acknowledged 
master. The culture is supplied, as last Sunday, by some 
scraps of Spenser, whom the audience have not read, but 
of whom they like to be reminded. Here everything de- 
pends on the elocution, in which the popular preacher 
should be an adept. Then, after the culture is satisfac- 
torily shredded in, you beat up with an attack on the 
morals or opinions of your congregation. People go to 

laces like Bloomsbury Chapel on purpose to be scolded. 
ey go in search of “sensations.” So do the negroes in 
America go to camp-meetings in search of sensations. But 
their appetites are coarse and easily satisfied. Plenty of 
hominy and bacon all the week, plenty of hell fire and 
hallelujah on Sunday, such is the unvarying bill of fare 
which our coloured brethren find very filling at the price. 
But persons in easy circumstances who fare sumptuously 
every day want more variety on Sunday, especially if they 
do not believe in the place where Dives went, and therefore 
cannot snatch a fearful joy from the spiritual threats of the 
pulpit. Preachers like Mr. Srorrorp Brooke must 
meet the demand, for demand and supply regulate the 
market for sermons, however much Mr. Storprorp Brooke 
may dislike their activity in the direction of the labour 
market. Of course, then, the popular preacher must serve 
up, with his own sauce, whatever happens to be in season 
in the way of sensation. Occasionally his patrons even hold 
a consultation and order some particular plat. This hap- 
ned last Sunday. We do not know whether Mr. Storprorp 

ROOKE has previously been preaching much about the 
poor and the duties of property in land. These duties, by 
the way, are to submit to being robbed with meekness. We 
do not know whether Mr. Brooxe passes his time in labour- 
ing among the poor, and trying to get them not to spend 
their scanty earnings in gin. At all events, last Sunday a 
speech on the subject of the poor in London was the plat 
which had been ordered. “I have been asked to-day,” 
said Mr. Brooke, “ to speak upon the subject of the poor 
“in London, and to connect this particularly with the 
“ Municipal Reform League, of which I am myself a 
“ member.” Mr. Brooke did as he was ordered, and no 
“ brimstone sermon ” was ever more highly peppered. The 
lecturer apologized beforehand for any irritation he might 
cause in the minds of his hearers. The apology, though 
rag: was needless. The hearers wanted something 

ighly flavoured and they got it. Many people who like 
to hear everything denounced do not attend the debates of 
the more random and wild proletarians, because such 
attendance has its discomforts. But Mr. Sroprorp Brooke 
gave his listeners the favourite old dish served up in his 
well-known style, and with all the comfort of a pleasant 
seat and good company. 

He began by describing the dens near Bloomsbury 
Chapel. If he is really anxious to improve the dens, he 
can y do anything less likely to bring about the im- 
provement than denouncing a particular class, and making 
reform a party question. But Mr. Sroprorp Brooke, 
though he incidentally alluded to the Founder of the 
Christian religion, preferred in practice the method which 
of all others is least Christian. ‘“ All the land is Gon’s, 
“ says the Jewish land law,” according to Mr. Sroprorp 
Brooke. What is the Jewish land law to Mr. Sroprorp 
Brooke? Does headmire the laws of the Jews so much that 
he wants to go back to circumcision, slavery, and polygamy, 
Mr. Storrorp Brooke is probably aware that, when the 


children of Dan found the coast too little for them, they went 
and occupied the land of a neighbouring heathen tribe, whom 
they put to the sword. This was emigration as then under- 
stood. But, on Mr. Srorprorp Brooke's principles, the 
children of Dan should apparently have robbed the rich 
landowners of Judaa. “ The first cause of overcrowding,” 
said Mr. Srorrorp Brooke (just before saying “ this 
“country is depopulated”) “is that all the land of this 
“ country is in the hands of a few persons, and that these 
“ slowly and surely drive out from their land all the poor 
“ who are not wanted as labourers on the land.” Well, 
how is that to be prevented? Of course Mr. Stoprorp 
Brooke did not actually say, “ Why, rob the landlords.” 
He said “ Beware of covetousness,” a crime supposed to con- 
sist in an unholy desire of our neighbour’s property. This 
was not very consistent in a preacher who had just been 
denouncing these neighbours for their possession of pro- 
perty. Mr. Srorprorp Brooke, instead of advocating an 
dvadac pos, brought in his reference to the Jewish law. The 
law of Patagonia is just as much to the point. Does the 
preacher suppose that, even in the ideal conception of the 
Jewish law (not to mention its practical working), all men 
were landowners, and no men were poor? If that was so, 
why were the landowners to leave gleanings “unto the 
poor”? Why were they not commanded to give the poor 
as much of their land as the poor chose to ask? 

Leaving the land question with this luminous appeal to 
the Jewish law (and after making a few gross blunders in 
facts, which Mr. Lortigz has corrected in the Z'imes), Mr. 
Brooke applied himself to the question of wages. Trades- 
men try to undersell each other; and Mr. Brooxe asks 
“ whether this is to be allowed to goon?” Why, how does 
he propose to prevent it from going on? Imagine, for the 
sake of argument, all the surplus of city population drafted 
into little farms of their own—how long would it be before 
drink and incompetence and the laws of the universe would 
make them drift back into towns again, and leave the land 
in the hands of the fittest? Mr. Srorrorp Brooxe’s friends 
the Jews, when they were “ overcrowded,” went elsewhere ; 
and no other remedy for overcrowding and misery (except 
pestilence, famine, war, and the expedients which have 
failed in France) will ever be discovered by the wit of 
man. 

But Mr. Storprorpv Brooke hopes all things from Muni- 
cipal Reform. Glasgow and Liverpool do not appear to 
prove that municipal institutions work social miracles. 
They do not work miracles, however, in New York, where 
the citizens, like KaTerFEttTo with hair on end, are marvel- 
ling at the marvels of their own self-misgovernment. But 
“London Home Rule,” said Mr. Brooke, “in the end 
“ being representative would become inspired.” A man 
who could say this, and fancy he had a meaning, could say 
anything. Was Boss Tweep inspired? And who could 
be more representative, as human nature goes in large 
cities, than Boss Tweep? After this amazing piece of 
romantic economics, what Mr. Storprorp Brooke may utter 
ceases to have any importance for reasoning human beings. 
But the majority of human beings are not reasoning; and, 
when the revolution comes in answer to the calls of 
= awe preachers, who will pay the rents for pews in 
loomsbury Chapel ? 

Perhaps we should not leave the company of Mr. Brooke 
and his denunciations without expressing agreement with 
him on one point, the appropriation of commons. Here, and 
here alone, the cry against landed proprietors is justified. 
He who steals a common, or a piece of a common, or a path, 
is guilty of the meanest and, to society, the most dangerous 
form of plunder. He simply sets the example of the mil- 
lennium of robbery which is welcomed by so many sweet 
enthusiasts. 


FRANCE AND TONQUIN, 


HE result of the debate in the French Chamber on 

M. Ferry’s Tonquin policy was not a matter for sur- 
prise. A large majority has given him a vote of confidence, 
and a still larger majority has voted him the money he 
asks for. As the Opposition had no practical alternative 
to offer, and the discussion has again shown the absolute 
nullity of M. Ferry’s possible rivals, the Chamber had 
really no other course to take. It is early as yet to specu- 
late on the effects the vote may have on China. There was 
little in it which need frighten the Imperial Government if 
it is prepared to resist, and nothing to give it confidence in 
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the stability of any peaceful arrangement with France. 
The only thing which is clearly proved by the debates is 
the absolute helplessness of the Chamber. It is obvious 
that the Deputies are by no means pleased with what they 
have learnt from the Yellow-Book. They do not approve of 
an aggressive colonial policy, and are very ill satisfied at 
finding that France has been committed to a very serious 
enterprise by the over-zeal of a naval officer and the laxity 
of the Ministry. Still, like the Chinese of M. Ferry’s 
imagination, they find that they must submit to the fait 
accompli. They wish for quiet, and they are empowered to 
decide directly on the question of peace or war. There is 
obviously a very general feeling that the policy of the 
Ministry has been at once adventurous and feeble. The 
pretence that French officers have acted on the defensive 
throughout will not hold water when it comes to be 
examined. When Hanoi was occupied there was plainly 
no intention of making a permanent settlement; but the 
naval officers on the spot thought that the dignity of their 
country required that something energetic should be done, 
and they acted on their own responsibility, When the 
matter was referred home, the Ministry of the day adopted 
one of the half measures which are most fatal in enterprises 
of this kind. It condoned the conduct of the officers, and 
yet left them without the force required to impose on the 
natives of Tonquin and the Black Flags. The disaster at 
Hanoi was the natural consequence of this shilly-shallying, 
and then further operations had to be undertaken. M. 
Ferry acted on this occasion precisely as his predecessors 
in office had done. He did just as little as he could. Re- 
inforcements were sent out in driblets, feeble military 
measures were taken to tide over the immediate difficulty, 
and the facts of the situation were persistently shirked. 
The Deputies must feel that the outspoken honesty of the 
Yellow-Book was imposed on their Government by the 
calculated indiscretions of the Marquess Tsenc. At the 
end of it all France is saddled with an enterprise which 
may prove very burdensome, and can scarcely lead to any 
practical good. 

The dilemma is as irritating as it well can be, but the 
Chamber is helpless. Its direct control over foreign policy 
is found to be little better than a mockery in practice. 
When it comes to exercise its right, it discovers that the 
Ministry has given it the choice between supporting an 
active policy or compelling France to eat another leek in 
the eyes of all the world. With the recollection of what 
came of the retirement from Egypt, the Deputies may be 
trusted not to adopt the latter course. When they are 
told that France is not at war, but is only promoting 
civilization and defending its interests by military opera- 
tions, which is quite another thing, they have no resource 
but to shut their eyes and make-believe very much. They 
may hope that China will justify M. Ferry’s prophecy, and 
submit to seeing the French masters of Tonquin rather 
than fight; but they know very well that if she does 
not the alternative is war. A vague conviction seems 
to prevail that it would not be as other wars, and that 
France will be able to pick and choose where she will 
fight and how long. For the moment the convenient 
little scheme for regulating the future which finds favour 
is that when Bac Ninh and Sontay are occupied, with 
or without resistance, the French will rest on their oars, 
and wait till the Chinese come to a better frame of 
mind. Perhaps some coast town wili be occupied to punish 
them, and then nothing more will have to be done. The 
French have drifted so blindly in all this dreary complica- 
tion, that they are quite capable of adopting some such com- 
promise as this again, and giving their difficulty another 
spell of life. The one sign that a settlement may be arrived 
at is that M. Ferry has apparently made his mind up as to 
what he will ask for. France is going to insist on having 
the delta of the Red River, and the strategical points which 
command it, which is just what she was not going to ask for 
a few weeks ago. Inthe meantime M. Ferry is to have 
his money and his way. The Chamber cannot get rid of 
him, even if it wishes to do so. There is nobody to put in 
his place, and the country is satisfied with his domestic 
policy. The mass of French voters are so profoundly 
ignorant of the condition of distant countries that, as long 
as they are satisfied with the Minister's treatment of 
anarchists, the Church, and the Budget, they will take 
him at his word when he tells them that something 
is being done for the glory and interests of France a very 
long way off and at a very cheap rate. The fact that the 
Minister of a Democratic Republic and the servant of an 


omnipotent Chamber should be able to launch his country 
into foolish adventures is a valuable illustration of the truth 
of the opinion that all French Governments are essentially 
the same, which has been held by many shrewd observers 
of politics. Naproteon III. could scarcely have done more 
than M. Ferry. 

This debate has been of some value for the proof it has 
incidentally given of the unchanging character of French 
colonization. In the course of the discussion M, DrLarossE 
took occasion to sum up the net result of the attempts to 
make a profitable colonie d’exploitation out of Cochin. China. 
There are, it seems, in that valuable possession 1,862 French 
citizens. Of these, 200 are naturalized Asiatics, and the 
others are all Government officials who administer one 
another. The exports amount to 2,000,000 frs. and the 
imports to 6,000,000 francs, for two-thirds of the trade is 
carried on in English vessels. The colony costs France 
3,000,000 francs a year. This is the balance at the end of 
a twenty years’ occupation. When it is remembered that 
Tonquin is being civilized by military operations (to adopt 
the fine circumlocutiou of M. Ferry), avowedly to extend 
the benefits obtained from Cochin-China, it certainly does 
appear to the English mind that the game is scarcely 
worth the candle to France. From some time before the 
Tonquin debate began and since it has ended the question 
has been further illustrated by the astounding trial of the 
Marquis pE Rays. The exact degree of his guilt is not 
a matter on which Englishmen are concerned to decide. 
Whether he is a heartless speculator or merely an enthu- 
siast whose zeal was not according to knowledge is a 
matter of comparatively little importance. The trial is 
chiefly valuable for the proof it affords of the credulity and 
ignorance of which Frenchmen are capable when they try 
to colonize. If a quarter of the stories told by the wit- 
nesses are true, nothing like this attempt to settle Port 
Breton has been seen since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Intelligent and well-meaning Frenchmen 
were found to encourage an attempt to colonize a country 
about which they might have learnt, by reference to any 
geography, that it was sterile and pestiferous. The colonists 
were smuggled off from foreign ports, and the cargoes 
shipped to be sold to the savages are worthy to figure in a 
farce. The unfortunate dupes of the promoters were sub- 
jected to every species of outrage on board tubs commanded 
by the lowest class of masters and mates. Nothing can be 
more lamentable than the story of their miseries. The 
whole business was got up, under clerical encouragement, 
for the greater glory of Gop, and no doubt with the best 
intentions. It is only a very extreme instance of French 
methods in colonization. Their colonies are never estab- 
lished to find room for a surplus population or inhabited 
by people who mean to work. They are military stations 
or efforts to form little clerical hotbeds of orthodoxy and 


piety. 


MR. TENNYSON'S PEERAGE, 


C would be difficult to conceive any instance in which the 
conferring of the highest honour possible to an English- 
man ought to be received with a more universal assent than 
the raising of Mr. Tennyson to the peerage. Even the 
clumsy and shallow snobbery which, as might have been 
expected, has found expression on the occasion, can do no 
hurt. It has been said—as, of course, it was sure to be said— 
that Mr. Tennyson confers honour on the House of Lords by 
entering it, and that it would have been more honourable to 
him to remain a commoner. The silly claptrap of the day 
could hardly fail to make use of this easy opportunity. As 
a matter of fact, no man living, or who ever hived—not 
Casar or PERICLES, not SHAKSPEARE or MicnaEL ANGELO— 
could confer honour more than he took on entering that 
House. There isa fable in Norse mythology which tells 
how the combined gods, in some not wholly comprehensible 
fashion, produced a being wiser, greater, and more powerful 
than the wisest, greatest, and most powerful among them. 
Eight hundred years of the most truly representative and, 
at the same time, the most perfectly undemocratic assembly 
in the world’s history have placed it in a position where 
no single recruit can bring to it more than he borrows. 
The English House of Lords is not more unique by its 
method of constitution than it is by its merit of perform- 
ance. It has not been more prompt to resist the madness 
of the people than it has been to face the wvltus instantis 
tyrannt; not more sure in moderating the thoughtless 
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- excesses of democracy than it has been in staying the 
whims of a chambre incroyable. The measure of any poli- 
tician may be taken directly from his attitude towards the 

' House of Lords—the most august, the most peculiar, the 

- most beneficial, the most irreplaceable of the elements of 
the English Constitution. Any fool can make a constitu- 
tion @ la Siféyis or d la Watton; any greater fool than he 
can destroy either. But not the wisest man on earth could 

' replace, when it was once destroyed, the great council of 
the nation, far more representative than any elected 

_ Chamber, far more intelligent than any device of philo- 

, sophers to check the representative principle, which the 

ical wisdom of nearly a millennium has accomplished in 
the House of Lords. 

Only the folly of his mistaken flatterers could have made 
Mr. Tennyson wait so long for a recognition in full terms 
of his right to this latest honour. There might conceivably 

» come a time when one of Mr. Guapstonr’s chief titles to fame 
would be that he made Mr. Tennyson a peer. Any nascent 


* chatter from persons of the type of that wonderful Mr. 


Currie whom Lord GranvitLE snubbed so pleasantly on 
. Thursday may be stilled after the last sentence by point- 
»ing out that here alone Mr. Guapstone has taken his 
, stand on ground which is, and is likely to be, ground 
accepted semper, ubique, ab omnibus. Of the positive 
«merits of the present Laureate’s verse it is here at 

least unnecessary to speak at length. But it is not un- 
. necessary to point out that since Popr’s time, at any rate, 
-no poet has held, as Mr. Tennyson has held, for a full 

- generation the position unquestioned by any one whose ques- 
_ tioning bears weight with it of chief poet of England. When 
_ he came on the scene the giant race before the flood of the 
~ French Revolution were dying off one by one. Since he 
_¢ame on the scene it is no despite to some three or four 
- competitors of merit to say that they have but shown their 
superiority to all but himself in order to show their 
inferiority to him. When Mr. Tennyson is at his best— 
that is to say, in the regions of pure poetry and in those 
of patriotic verse—he has not only had no superiors in 

our time, he has had few in any other. The glorious 
landscape of the “Dying Swan”; the thrice and thrice 

saturated literary poetry of the “ Palace of Art” and the 
-“ Dream of Fair Women”; the excursion (rare for its 

‘ author) into the regions of pure passion in “ Fatima” ; the 
-matchless, or at least unsurpassed, music of the minor 
ee the singular originality (to be paralleled only in 
great dramatists, in Mivton, and in the artificial 

poetry of the last century) of the blank-verse scheme of 

‘the larger poems, unite the suffrages of every critic whose 
-suffrage is worth having. If the general public weakens its 
vote by giving it at the same time to t nt imitators 
-and plagiarists, that is the usual fate of genius. Of one thing, 
(as far as the careful and almost grudging comparison with 

other languages and other ages can go, it may be pronounced, 

with tolerable certainty. The author of “The Lotus Eaters” 
and of “ Ulysses” is not going to die till SuaksprarE and 
tii Suetixy die likewise. He is not indeed their equal ; 
he certainly will be their companion. And it may be ob- 
served that the peculiar propriety of his present advance- 
ment is that it gives one of the least political of writers an 
opportunity of giving political effect to the sane and sound 
opinions which in his recent political utterances he has 
ied The author of a line which, with some not enthu- 
siastic persons, has graved itself deeper than any line of any 
contemporary— 

And ever upon the topmost roof the banner of England blew— 

is not likely to give by vote or influence support to the 
‘modern notion that the banner of England is an old rag, 
‘best used for wiping slates with. The author of the senti- 

ment about the “ craven fear of growing great” is not likely 

to oa theory which bids the greatest of all king- 
doms huddle and nuzzle with the trumpery Republics of 
yesterday. ‘The new patriotism which counsels surrender, 
the new morality which counsels baseness, are not known 
to Mr. Tennyson. His party politics are of very small im- 


, for all distinctions tend to merge themselves 
in the general question “ Who is against oye and who 
“ is for her?” e old ground 


His claim to a e on 
of belonging to a distinguished family is not small. And 
no one who acknowledges the true nature of the English 
House of Lords will question that, as a man of his hands, 


he has wrought his way thither by attaining what is 
certainly the position among the men of the same 
handiwork. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CONVENTION. 


Mo Englishmen will feel a general sympathy with 
the demands of the Australian Convention; but a 
bolder Minister than Lord Dersy might hesitate before he 
gave the Imperial sanction to the scheme. He may per- 
haps have been surprised at the rapid and decisive answer 
which has been elicited by his original despatch. There 
could be no doubt that the Government of Queensland had 
committed an act of irregularity or usurpation when its 
officer took possession, in the QuEEN’s name, of a consider- 
able part of the great island of New Guinea. It is true 
that in former times maritime discoverers and captains of 
cruisers were in the habit of planting the English flag on 
every unoccupied territory which they might visit ; but 
their claims were afterwards sustained or abandoned accord- 
ing to its discretion by the Government at home. There is 
no precedent for the sub-infeudation of a colony to a colony. 
The annexation of New Guinea, if it had been confirmed, 
might perhaps have been advantageous to Queensland or 
to the Australian colcnies ; but the cost and responsibility 
of governing and defending the new possession would have 
devolved on the Crown. Lord Dersy’s decision was in 
substance unobjectionable, though his language may per- 
haps have been unsympathetic and cold. His refusal to 
accept the new territory was not ubsolute or final ; and he 
took occasion, for reasons which have not yet been ex- 
plained, to propose to the Colonies a new and comprehen- 
sive measure which seems to have but an indirect connexion 
with the project of annexation. The federation of the 
Australian colonies, though it has often been discussed, 
had not before been officially recommended. The suggestion 
had not been favourably received by any of the colonies, 
and the precedent of the abortive attempt to unite the 
different communities in South Africa was not encouraging. 
The Imperial Government had no interest in federation, 
unless it were deemed expedient to prepare the way for 
Australian independence. It is evident that one great de- 
pendency would be more likely to detach itself from the 
Empire, than a number of separate colonies of greater 
or less importance, varying in their feelings and circum- 
stances. It is not known whether Lord Drrsy is a member 
of the political school which formerly professed to regard 
colonial possessionsasa burden. It is even possible that he 
only wished to provide a machinery for dealing with ques- 
tions in which the colonies might have a common interest. 
The other Colonial Governments, including those of 
Tasmania and New Zealand, lost no time in expressi 
their entire concurrence in the policy of which Quacneland 
had taken the initiative. Among all the communities 
which are scattered over those vast regions, there seems to 
have been absolute unanimity on the points at issue. It 
is intolerable to colonial Englishmen that any foreign Power 
should establish itself within reach of their shores. For a 
whole generation Australians have chafed over the existence, 
within some hundreds of miles of their continent, of the 
French colony of New Caledonia. A possible penal settlement 
on the coast of New Guinea would be a more urgent griev- 
ance. It is true that they might to some extent provide by 
domestic legislation against the immigration of fugitive or 
liberated criminals; but,after their successful resistance to the 
further importation of English convicts, they not unreason- 
ably protest against the possible intrusion of the same class 
of foreigners. Their apprehensions were naturally aroused 
by the reported intention of the Freuch Government to 
increase the number of criminal settlers in the South 
Pacific. It may be added that the Australians are perhaps 
not in the habit of correcting their geographical conclu- 
sions by reference to large-scale maps. The not inconsider- 
able portion of the globe which they occupy includes, in 
their estimation, additional seas and islands. They justly 
consider that much inconvenience might arise, not only 
from a possible influx of criminals, but from the vicinity of 
independent neighbours who might on occasion become 
hostile. Only four or five years ago they were threatened 
with predatory visits of Russian cruisers; and they know 
that a large French garrison within reach would involve 
the necessity of military precautions. The feeling on the 
subject is so general and so strong that the representatives 
of the Crown in the different colonies have thought it 
rudent to follow the current of opinion ; and the principal 
Minis isters of all the provinces have met at Sydney, and have 
agreed to a combined application to the Colonial Office. 
The Convention asks the Imperial Government not only 
to take immediate possession of that part of New Guinea 
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which is not claimed by the Netherlands, but to take 
measures for preventing the establishment of settlements 
in the Pacific south of the Equator by any European Power. 
The implied prohibition is directed. against Germany and 
France. It is well known that many German politicians 
desire the commencement ofa Colonial Empire, and French 
ambition has lately taken the same direction. The request 
of the Colonies might probably be granted if the English 
Government were in a position to impose its will on all 
other Powers ; but it would be idle to protest against acts 
which it might be impossible to prevent. In negotiations 
on the subject it would be difficult to assert on behalf of 
three or four millions of colonial Englishmen a Monror 
doctrine affecting the Pacific from the Equator to the Pole. 
It is mo or te Ne a great advantage to dispense with 
civilized neighbours, who, as experience shows, would 
devote much of their energies to the establishment of 
hostile tariffs and to occasional wars, but the luxury of 
political solitude is not easily attained. At the present 
moment a diplomatic conflict is pending between England 
and the United States on the protectorate of the Panama 
Canal, which is claimed by America in virtue of the Monroz 
doctrine. The distance of the Canal from the nearest point 
of the United States is not very different from that 
between Queensland and New Caledonia. It would be em- 
barrassing to advance a claim to the exclusive possession 
of the South Pacific region at the time when the American 
Government disputes the continued validity of the CLayton- 
Butwer Treaty. It may perhaps be practicable to concede 
some part of the request of the Conference. The formal 
acquisition of sovereignty over the part of New Guinea 
which is nearest to Queensland seems to be inevitable; and 
the Conference properly admits that all conditions and 
details must be regulated by the Imperial Government. It 
will not be an unmixed evil to increase the navy for the 
ie of protecting any newly-acquired territories if the 

lonies fulfil their undertaking to bear a reasonable share 
of the expense. The introduction of a foreign policy into 
the Australian colonies may perhaps tend to prolong the 
connexion with the mother country. The North American 
colonies never thought of revolt till the French were ex- 
pelled from Canada. New South Wales and Victoria might 

haps have the same kind of interest in retaining Eng- 
Tish protection. 

The further resolutions of the Conference go far to 
establish the federation which Lord Dersy proposed. The 
delegates, who are the principal Ministers of their respective 
Colonies, have agreed on the draft of a Bill which seems to 
satisfy all immediate wants. The Conference thinks com- 
plete federation premature, having probably considered the 
difficulty of establishing identical tariffs for communities so 
widely divided in opinion as New South Wales and Victoria. 
By the Bill, which of course requires both the sanction of the 
several Legislatures and the approval of the Crown, a Federal 
Council is to be created, consisting of two representatives 
from each self-governing colony and of one from each 
Crown colony. There will be two Sessions in a year, and 
three colonies may summon an extraordinary Session. The 
Council will have power, subject to the authority of the 
Crown, to legislate on the large subject of the relations of 
the Colonies with the inhabitants of the Pacific islands. 
The Council will also provide for the prevention of the in- 
flux of criminals, for the laws of marriage and divorce, for 
the regulation o* fisheries, and many other matters, includ- 
ing patents, copyright, and bills of exchange. It remains 
to be seen whether the scheme of partial federation is to 
stand or fall with the acceptance by the Home Government 
of the proposals relating to foreign settlements. Many of 
the objects of the draft Bill are entirely unconnected with 
territorial claims. On the whole, it seems probable that the 

rojected legislation will prepare the way for acloser union. 
rd Dersy cannot fail to give the overtures a courteous 
and careful consideration. He will probably be able to 
satisfy the Colonial Governments and the members of the 
recent Congress that some of the demands are not within 
the power of the Imperial Government to grant ; but there 
is no reason why the general policy which was recommended 
should not be approved in principle. It has happened, by 
singular good fortune, that no foreign settlement has been 
made on the coasts either of the Australian continent or of 
Tasmania and New Zealand. It is impolitic not to regard 
with complacency the prospect of a great English community 
which will control all neighbouring territories. In the mean- 
time, it may be necessary to abstain from excessive pre- 
tensions. 
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MAKING NIGHT HIDEOUS. 


A FEW nights ago the inhabitants of a respectable 
quarter of Chelsea near the river were aroused from 
their sleep by that foolish nuisance of the season known as 
the “ Waits.” The time at which the nuisance began was» 
three o’clock 4.m., and it lasted over half an hour, when the, 
musicians went away to break the slumbers of inoffensive 
people elsewhere. Till after the New Year there is every 
reason to think that the annoyance will be frequently re- 
peated, asit has been in former years. Before last Christmas 
several complaints on this subject were made to the police 
authorities at Chelsea, with the success with which complaints 
made to the police not unfrequently meet. The thing has. 
now become intolerable. It is not to be borne that night 
should be made hideous, and that the sleep of respectable 
people should be broken, in order that these street-musicians 
may get a Christmas-box from those who are foolish enough 
to give it. The nuisance is of an aggravated kind. Not a 
few of the “ Waits” are persons of by no means the worst 
education, whose misconduct cannot be palliated by the 
plea that they know no better. The hours which they 
choose for their visits are just those at which most people 
are asleep ; and to be awaked at two or three o'clock in the 
morning, and kept awake for more than half an hour, means 
to many people, and especially to those who have to do 
brain-work of any kind, that they do not go to sleep any . 
more. Either a man sleeps through the music—and in this 
case it does him no good, or else he is awaked by it—and 
in this case it does him a great deal of harm. That the 
nuisance should have lasted so long is only another proof of 
how tenacious Englishmen are of anything which has a 
flavour of the “old time” about it. The old time, however, 
is gone; and what may have had a charm about it in such. 
country-houses as WasHINcTON Irvine loved to describe, is 
ridiculously out of place among the streets of a great 
capital. The nuisance could be put an end to if private 
individuals would make it a point of duty never to give a 
Christmas-box to these disturbers of the peace of night. 
But many people do not know how to say “no” to such 
applications ; and the peculiar sentiment which is associated 
with Christmas gives a colour of kindliness to their weak- 
ness. The evil can only be effectively met by the inter- 
ference of the police ; and a constable should be instructed 
to break up and silence these bands of musicians as un- 
sparingly as he would a nocturnal concert of cats or a gang 
of drunken brawlers. 


The “ Waits,” however, persecute the London house- 
holder only for a short season of oe The nightly 
disturbances due to drink are perennial, and are perhaps 
nowhere in London more offensive and conspicuous than in 
Chelsea, which is not only one of the chosen seats of the 
“rough,” but is in close communication with another of his 
favourite haunts, Battersea. In the near neighbourhood of 
the best houses in Chelsea scenes occur almost nightly 
which it is impossible to describe. And here the arrange- 
ments made by the police are largely, if not mainly, to 
blame. It is to be noted that the disturbances do not arise 
immediately after the closing of the public-houses, and 
commonly do not originate in them. They are due to the 
insufficiency of the police on duty at night, and especial] 
to the absence of a fixed police-guard at certain points, su 
as those where several thoroughfares meet, and which there- 
fore offer special facilities for fights and quarrels. In some, 
if not in all, cases the night policeman goes off the point 
where he and others have been stationed all day at one 
o'clock in the morning, leaving it entirely unprotected 
for several hours. The fact that another a in his 
nightly beat passes the spot gives practically but little protec- 
tion to the householder. He passes at considerable intervals 
of time, and when he approaches the brawlers are quicter 
or slink off. If they are sober enough to show fight, he is 
so greatly in a minority that he has to rely y on the 
“ moral influence” of his office, which, to do him justice, is 
much greater than might be supposed. But when he does 
not happen to be on the spot, which is the general rule, 
what those who are kept awake by these nightly brawls 
have to bear is too horrible for description. They have to 
listen to the vilest language from the lips of drunken women 
fighting with men as drunk and debased as themselves. 
All the foul words which cannot find a place in any dic- 
tionary, but which seem to form almost the only vocabulary 
which these wretched people possess, are poured out like a 
cataract. From words they often come to blows, and after 
being forced to hear the language which they use, the 
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listener can detect the thud on the pavement when one of 
them knocks down another. These things are not excep- 
tional ; they occur, to a greater or less extent, all the year 
round. And the hours during which they mainly occur are 
between one and three o'clock in the night—that is to say, 
during which the public-houses have been long closed, and 
during which the supervision of the police has been relaxed. 
Frequently as these disturbances occur during the week, 
they are almost a matter of course on Saturday night and 
Sunday morning. Half the value of the day of rest is lost 
when it is preceded by a night of discomfort. There are 
three reasons why Saturday night should be the noisiest in 
the whole week. In the first place, the public-houses close 
earlier on that night than on others, and the shouting of 
the intoxicated persons leaving them consequently begins 
earlier. In the next place, as such persons have the whole 
of the following day for sleeping off the effects of their 
debauch; and, further, as they have for the most part 
received their wages on that day, a threefold reason exists 
why they should make the most of Saturday night. And 
they do so with a vengeance. After the long and obscene 
a of those who have got drunk in Chelsea has at 
ength passed by, another procession begins of those 
who reside in Chelsea, but have got drunk with their 
friends in Battersea. The most respectable publican may 
unknowingly contribute to this result. A man who has 
already been drinking at two or three public-houses may 
come to another not obviously the worse for liquor, but in 
such a state as that any further amount of drink which 
the publican may supply him with will suffice to make him 
drunk and disorderly. We could name parts of Chelsea 
in which drunk and disorderly persons are in the habit 
(weather permitting) of creating disturbances from twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night till four o’clock on Sunday 
morning. The sleep of the neighbouring householders is 
broken, and their ears, as well as (which is worse) those of 
their children and servants, are polluted by the vilest lan- 
ge which the vilest part of our population is in the 
habit of using. 
Such a state of things is a disgrace to the capital of a 
civilized country. It is evident to any man of common 
sense that it can be stopped, and stopped with no great 
difficulty. The disorders to which we refer take place 
along certain main streets, and especially at points of 
junction where several chief thoroughfares meet. From 
such thoroughfares or points of junction the disorderly per- 
sons referred to diverge to their respective slums. Two 
things appear to us perfectly clear. First, that the number 
of policemen on beat between twelve and four o'clock in the 
night is, in the districts of which we speak, altogether 
insufficient. Secondly, that during these hours the sta- 
tionary police, who now remain on duty till one o'clock, 
should be relieved by others who should remain on duty, 
according to the season of the year and to the special 
circumstances of the district, till three, four, or five o'clock 
in the morning. We have nothing to say against the 
individuals who com the police force in Chelsea or any- 
where else. We believe that they do their duty well. But 
the regulations under which they work render it impossible 
for them to maintain the peace in certain parts of Chelsea 
at certain hours of the night, and to give to the inhabitants 
of these parts the protection for which they pay, and which 
they have a right to demand. A very small increase in the 
force, if, indeed, it be at present inadequate, would probably 
suffice to attain the desired end ; for it is at a few points 
and in a few streets only that further protection is needed. 
Nor can it be said that this would only transfer the nuisance 
to other streets where no policeman is stationed. Drunken 
men will continue to find their way home by the roads to 
which they are accustomed, and will not seek byways in 
order to evade the police. It was once said byan American 
politician that there exists a special Providence for 
drunkards’ children and the United States; and this 
Providence keeps the first of the three to the familiar path 
which leads from the public-house to the slum. A very 
small effort on the part of the police would put a stop to an 
intolerable nuisance. We may also commend this subject 
to the careful consideration of the members for the borough 
of Chelsea, and would suggest that one of them might with 
advantage refer the matter to his colleague the Home 
Secretary. The question does not concern Chelsea only ; 
for there are doubtless many other parts of London in which 
similar evils may be met by similar remedies. 


USELESS EXPLOSIONS. 


— publication of a Report by Colonel Masenpre and 
Captain Cunp1Lt has recalled attention to the base 
and useless crimes committed in the Underground Railway 
on the 30th of last October. No considerable interest has 
been excited by this careful scientific examination into the 
immediate causes of the explosions, and the means used by 
the cowardly ruffians who caused them. The document has 
inevitably an appearance of elaborate futility. It makes an 
official record of what was already known, and shows that 
the guesses made at the time were generally correct ; but it 
has nothing to say about what we are really anxious to 
learn. It can tell us nothing whatever about the criminals. 
This is in no way the fault of Colonel Masenpre and Captain 
CunpitL, who were not, perhaps unfortunately, entrusted 
with the direction of the detective police. What they had 
to do they have done. They specify the time and place of 
the explosions, and show how they were produced and 
what material was used. All this is not particularly profit- 
able reading. The time and the place were matters of 
common knowledge, and there never was any doubt on the 
other two points. Nobody needs to be told that the explo- 
sions took place at about eight o’clock in the evening 
of the 30th October in the neighbourhood of Praed Street 
and Charing Cross Stations. Neither was there much doubt 
in anybody’s mind that they were produced by dropping 
dynamite from the window of one of the carriages. There 
may have been some uncertainty as to the exact explosive 
used ; but that was not a matter of much importance. We 
have by this time become quite familiar with the fact that 
a few villains are engaged in dropping packages of dynamite 
about, in the hitherto unsuccessful attempt to terrify the 
English people out of their wits. It may now be considered 
as proved beyond all reasonable doubt that this explosive 
was used in the Underground with rather less than the 
usual amount of bungling. 


On the most important question of all this Report has, 
and can have, nothing to say. It leaves us no nearer than 
we were before to the discovery of the criminals. In some 
respects the labours of the official inquirers have led to a 
rather discouraging result. Their examination has pro- 
duced one more demonstration of the extreme facility with 
which crimes of this kind can be committed with almost 
perfect safety to the perpetrators. Any Irish patriot or 
social reformer who is fired by the noble exhortations of 
O'Donovan Rossa can feel sure of helping on the 
good work at a trifling expense of money and trouble. 
He has only to make a handful of indifferent dyna- 
mite, which is apparently as easy as lying, and learn 
how to set it off, which is no great mystery; and then 
nothing further is wanted except a shilling or less for a 
first-class railway-ticket. No Londoner needs to be told 
that an empty compartment can always be found by a little 
waiting. Dropping a parcel out of a window is as easy as 
firing through a hole in a wall, and much less dangerous, 
for the person shot at may retaliate. Escape at the next 
station is even easier, and the heroic feat is performed. It 
looks so simple and so little dangerous that we have every 
reason to be surprised at the comparative rarity of its 
occurrence. The crime has every quality which can tempt 
the patriotic Irish mind. On the other hand, the history 
of all these explosions has its encouraging side. We are 
now entitled to believe that the progress of science has not 
been so favourable to the villain as he was inclined to think 
a year or two ago, and as his loquacious friends in America 
pretend to think still. Dynamite is, no doubt, a very 
effective explosive ; but its power seems to be limited in a 
variety of ways. It is easy to make after a fashion, but 
difficult to make good. Then it produces its effect within 
@ narrow area, and when dropped by a timid rogue in an 
open place does surprisingly little damage. en we 
recall the vague guesses common a year ago as to the mis- 
chief which could be wrought by a few men reckless enough 
to use the new explosives, and compare them with what 
has actually been done, it seems doubtful whether science 
has really put the enemies of society in a better position than 
their like were in a hundred years ago. If the scoundrels 
who have been engaged in the various outrages at West- 
minster and elsewhere had been men enough to break out 
in Palace Yard with bowie-knives, after the fashion of the 
Fifth Monarchy men, they would have done more mischief 
in ten minutes than they have effected in as many months 
with all the appliances of science. But it requires some 
courage and capacity for self-sacrifice to play the part of 
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the Fifth Monarchy men, and those are not the virtues of 
the Irish jot. These outrages have again proved what 
was a little overlooked, that science may improve explosives, 
but it has not materially affected the character of the enemy 
of the human race who uses them for unlawful purposes. 
He remains just the same lurking, cowardly, and bungling 
ruffian that he always was. They may serve to showa 
generation which is a little inclined to overrate the value 
of machinery that the efficiency of a weapon is in exact 
proportion to the skill and courage of the man who 
uses it. 

’ This Report is too probably the last we shall hear of the 
explosions in the Underground, since the criminals have 
unfortunately escaped, and there seems to be no prospect 
of discovering them. Before dismissing a very contemptible 
business, we may find some satisfaction in noting what has 
undoubtedly been the most important feature of all this 
feeble campaign of terrorism. Englishmen may reflect 
with pardonable pride on their own conduct throughout. 
It is not well to encourage a habit of boasting or indulge 
in noisy praises of our own virtues. We have warning ex- 
amples of what that leads to on the other side of both 
Channels. Nevertheless, we may fairly be proud of the 
fact that we have spontaneously taken the right c»urse to 
defeat the attack of our cowardly enemies. It would have 
been more completely satisfactory, no doubt, if all the 
authors of these outrages could have been brought to jus- 
tice, but, even if our failure in that respect had been more 
complete than it has been, it was always in our power to 
defeat their main object. They aimed at doing a great deal 
of material damage and causing loss of life only as the best 
means of producing a panic. The damage done has been 
insignificant, and, though individuals have been cruelly in- 
jured, nobody has been killed. Still, they did succeed to a 
certain extent. If Englishmen had been liable to panic, 
the explosion at Westminster and the discoveries at Liver- 
pool would have afforded them a good excuse. The country 
might well have been terrified to learn that there were a 
number of desperadoes at large armed with a terrible 
instrument of destruction. There has, however, not only 
been no panic, but scarcely anything which could 
be called a disturbance. It is doubtful whether a single 
Londoner modified his habits in the least degree because of 
the Westminster explosion, and there is no sign that the 
trains in the Underground have been less used since the 
30th October than they were before. Something must be 
allowed for the ineffective character of the first outrage. 
There was a distinct absurdity about an attempt to blow 
down a great building which ended in nothing more 
terrible than the smashing of a great deal of glass and the 
ruin of a policeman’s overcoat. The ridiculous side of the 
thing, however, would only have been patent to people 
who kept cool and declined to be frightened. It has often 
been said of late years, and with some appearance of truth, 
that the ready courage on which Englishmen used to pride 
themselves has been weakened by the easy-going habits of 
modern life. The mixture of contemptuous indifference 
and curiosity with which all these outrages have been 
treated is some proof that the loss has not been very 
serious. Neither has there been any considerable amount 
of the indiscriminate anger which would almost have been 
justifiable under the circumstances. The crimes of a few 
Irishmen have not been visited on their countrymen. No 
complaints have veen heard even from the sufferers by the 
explosion at Praed Street. To be resolutely cool in the 
presence of attempts at terrorism is the wisest as well as 
the bravest course ; but it is taken spontaneously or not at 
all. From the moment these outrages began it was taken 
for granted that nobody was to be frightened by them. On 
the whole, the imitators of the Land League who have 
made these unsuccessful attempts to bully are to be 
thanked for giving us some right to indulge again in the 
wholesome pleasure of feeling a certain amount of self- 
— After the ignoble cringing to terrorism in Ireland, 
and the cant which was lavished on the surrender in the 
Transvaal, it began to look as if England would yield 
anything to violence. The dupes of O’Donovan Rossa and 
his less honest allies on this side of the water have done 
us some service by giving us an opportunity to show that 
we are not wholly given over to fear. 


THE LONDON PARKS. 


it will seem to many people a piece of sheer absurdity to 
o- of the Parks as in any way in danger. 
ndoners are a great deal too proud of them to make 
such a thing possible. They are at once Crown property 
and national property, and in either character they are 
exceptionally protected against attack. Nor is there an 
quarter from which an attack is likely to come. This is 
an age in which commons are preserved for miles round 
every great city; and, after saving Epping Forest, we 
shall not be foolish enough to throw away something 
much more indispensable than Epping Forest. Surely the 
ery of the Parks in danger must be the last resource of a 
journalist at a loss for a subject? Yet, in spite of a 
pearances, ‘there is more to be said on the alarmist side 
than at first sight there may seem to be. To begin with, 
there is some positive risk involved in the new scheme of a 
railway from Paddington to Westminster. Nearly the whole 
of the distance between these two points is made up of one 
Park or another, and it is proposed, in order to save ex- 
pense, to carry the line underneath them. The cost of 
compensation for house property in London is so large that 
the idea of making any more underground lines has of late 
been pretty well abandoned. Though house property would 
probably not again be paid for on the liberal scale which 
prevailed when the Metropolitan ‘and District lines were 
constructed, there is still much that must be bought, and 
bought at a high price if compensation is not to become a 
mere name. Naturally enough, therefore, the promoters 
of the proposed line are anxious to find some land which 
has the great merit, from a railway point of view, of having 
no foundations that can be disturbed. This condition is 
most perfectly fulfilled in the Parks, and it seems now to 
be understood that no objection will be made to the 
Parks being used for the purpose. The streets become 
more crowded every year ; a railway running from North 
to South would be a very convenient addition to the exist- 
ing means of getting about London; and what possible 
harm can it do the Parks to carry a tunnel underneath 
them? It may be well to remember the somewhat parallel 
case of the District Railway. The Thames Embankment 
had the same advantages as regards absence of houses and 
consequent cheapness of construction that the Parks have, 
and there was an equally general desire that nothing should 
be allowed to disfigure one of the too few features that 
make London a really fine city. It was taken for granted 
that a railway carried through a tunnel could do nothing 
towards making the surface of the ground hideous ; but those 
who reasoned in this way have been disagreeably enlightened 
—first by the stations, and then, after a long interval, by the 
ventilators. If the railway had been carried alongside the 
carriage road for the whole length of the Embankment, 
the result could hardly have been more ugly than it is now. 
Two or three stations and as many ventilators are really a 
worse eyesore than the line to which they minister. What 
guarantee is there that the same sort of tricks will not be 
played with the Parks? Just so much as the public insist 
on inserting in the Act of Parliament under which the line 
is made. If stations and ventilators are not forbidden, 
stations and ventilators will be erected. Indeed, if the 
railway is once allowed to be made, it is by no means 
certain that the Act which forbids them will not soon be 
modified. It will be pleaded that, if the toiling multitudes 
of Paddington and Westminster want to get out at the 
head of the Serpentine, it is absurd to give them no station 
between the Bayswater Road and Piccadilly. The argument 
which is perpetually used to justify new railways in the 
Lake district will be appealed to here. The Parks, it will 
be said, were made for Londoners, not Londoners for the 
Parks. What is the good of having an ornamental garden 
from which those who most need it are virtually shut out ? 
In presence of the beautiful anxiety of Railway Companies 
for the interests of the poor, it seems almost brutal to 
remark that the third class is the most remunerative of all, 
So long as it is a question of bringing passengers to the 
threshold of beautiful things, nothing can be said against 
this zeal. If it is not wholly unselfish, it is at all events 
useful, But when it is a question of spoiling the beautiful 
object in order to make it slightly more accessible, there is 
no comparison between the gain and the loss. Sir Epwarp 
Wark1n would be quite capable of drying up the Serpentine 
in order to more passengers to look at the empty 
channel. That might be good business from the railway 
point of view; but it would not be good business from the 
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point of view of the Parks. The point, however, at which 
there is most to be feared from the projected line is the 
‘Westminster end. There is a good deal of open ground 
‘between the northern corner of the Foreign Office and 
Storey’s Gate, and it is just the sort of ground which a 
‘Railway Company would consider quite useless in its present 
‘state. To a certain class of minds the most beautiful object 
“in art or nature is a station erected at a small cost to serve 
a large traffic ; and in their view a cheap and unpretending 
building, in the manner with which we are familiar on the 
‘Embankment, would render to the Foreign Office the same 
service which St. Margaret’s Church renders to West- 
‘minster Abbey. 
~The railway from Paddington to Westminster, though it 
is the most immediate, is not the only danger to which the 
‘Parks are exposed. In theory no one dreams of encroach- 
‘ing upon them. So, at least, it might have been said some 
months ago. Within that time, however, it has actually 
been suggested—quite in the temper of Jupas—that the 
‘Green Park might be sold for building, and the price given 
“to the East-end poor in the shape of a park in their own 
neighbourhood. So monstrous a notion as this is hardly 
likely to take any effective shape; but in practice there 
is a constant disposition to take away little bits of 
the Parks. In some cases the advantage of doing this 
really does outweigh the standing argument against it. 
Few people, for example, will regret the little corner of the 
Green Park which has been sacrificed to make room for the 
recent improvements at Ilyde Park Corner. The only 
ground for regret here is that so much of what was taken 
away should have been restored in the shape of the not 
beautiful mound which now breaks the fall of the ground 
‘towards Westminster. But so many interests are concerned, 
now in filching a bit from the Parks, now in making roads 
across them, now in putting them to some social or political 
for which they were not intended, that it will not 
lo to be too confident that they will remain uninjured. 
Quite lately a water reservoir has been made in Hyde Park. 
‘Very possibly it serves some useful purpose, but it is not 
the less a real disfigurement to that part of the Park. The 
gardener’s cottage which was built in exchange for a less 
obtrusive building near Kensington Palace is another in- 
road upon the great expanse of rolling turf which is 
the most striking feature of Hyde Park, and one that 
makes the removal of the adjoining barrack more unlikely. 
To regret the making of the high road from Victoria Gate 
to Alexandra Gate would be thought extravagant, and the 
actual sacrifice of space which it necessitated was almost 
infinitesimal. But proposals are frequently made for carry- 
ing some kind of road across Kensington Gardens, and this 
would mean the virtual destruction of the most distinct as 
well as the most beautiful of all the Parks. The passion 
for making short cuts is so strong, and the obstacles that 
Kensington Gardens offers to this process are so obvious, 
that it is never safe to assume that there is no risk of the 
thing being done. The point to keep in mind is that the 
Parks are meant to be vast spaces of green grass planted 
here and there with trees and flowers. They are not in- 
tended to furnish means of getting more quickly from one 
of London to another, or pleasant prospects to the 
residents in the houses that overlook them, or sites for the 
erection of monuments to eminent men. If iconoclasm 
could ever be condoned it would be as applied to the SprKe 
obelisk, and perhaps to some other objects within the pre- 
cincts of the Parks. 


. THOMAS HOOD. 


T is with peculiar pleasure that we notice the issue of a new 
A. edition of the complete works of Hood by Messrs. Ward 
& Lock. It would require a long and most probably a dull dis- 
sertation to justify the thesis that Hood is, of all English men of 
letters, the most undervalued ; and there certainly are facts which 
might be adduced on the other side. This is, unless we mistake, 
the third time that a complete edition of his works has ap 
during the last twenty years; while of his wrses, comic and 
serious, separate editions almost innumerable have been called for. 
This, it may be said, is conclusive against neglect; it is not quite 
so certain that it is conclusive against undervaluation: The 
ievance that we have against the british public as regards Hood 

is twofold. The general reader has persisted in regarding him as 
@ person who was unmatchedly clever in writing such things as 

And there I left my second leg 

And the Forty-Second Foot, 
to the entire ignoring of a faculty of producing other than bur- 
lesque work, which was at its best inferior to that of very few of 


his contemporaries. The particular reader, if that phrase may be 
used, knows perfectly well that he had this oe fe but, appa- 
rently to revenge himself on him for his knack o ing the 
7 reader, obstinately refuses to give him due it therefor. 

very body knows, or ought to know, Thackeray’s generous and 
whimsical outburst of wrath with Hood for =e buffoonery 
when he could write things so much better. It would perhaps be 
more reasonable to find fault with Hood’s readers, who seem to a 
great extent either to have made up their minds that he was 
nothing but a buffoon, or else that, being one, he had no business 
to be anything better. Mh 

To show the injustice that is done to Hood as a man of letters, 
no better test can be resorted to than the a ce which he 
usually cuts in books of selections. There will be found, of course, 
the “ Sone of the Shirt ” and the “ Bridge of Sighs,” pieces which 
we are very far from wishing to undervalue in our turn, but which, 
from the literary point of view, must underlie the charge of being . 
exaggerated, popular, and a little ane, There may be one 
of the purely burlesque pieces, among which it is certainly possible 
to select admirable examples of the kind. Perhaps there is an 
extract from “ Miss Kilmansegg,” an effort in the moral-satirical 
verse way of which it is difficult to speak too highly. Possibly, 
though not by any means certainly, the admirable “ Eugene Aram ” 
may appear. But the beautiful “Elm Tree,” the “Haunted 
House,” absolutely of its kind, the “ Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies,” not unworthy of Keats himself, who inspired it, 
and of Lamb, who praised it, the numerous exquisite snatches 
which have the grace and melody of Moore, without his triviali 
and pinchbeck—where are they? Professed students of Engli 
literature know them, of course, but to the general public Hood is 
still the man who had an unmatched facility of making puns in 
verse, and a still more unmatched but somewhat —_ 
-§ mixing up jest and earnest in the manner of “ The 

rn. 
Here, at any rate, are all the pieces before us; serious and 
comic, prose and verse, ephemeral and lasting. It seems to be 
admitted that, like most men who write for the press under the 
anonymous system, Hood did not a little work which is beyond 
the possibility of identification and recovery. But the fact that 
for the most part he was his own editor made him suffer less 
in this way than some other men, and, considering that he died 
still a young man, these eleven stout volumes of, for the most 
part, neither large nor loosely-spread print, represent a very 
great amount of work. We should not ourselves prefer to 
start an edition of Hood with the olla podrida called “ Hood’s 
Own,” but that may be a matter of taste. Considering, how- 
ever, that, not to mention a fair volume full of serious poetry, 
and Tylney Hall, which is perhaps not a masterpiece, Hood has 
left a substantive work of excellent merit in the shape of Uj; 
the Rhine, there could not be much difficulty in leading off. To 
our thinking, that admirable volume is, all things considered, 
far from being his least title to fame. The borrowing of the 
ground-plan and some details from Humphrey Clinker is, of 
course, as unmistakable as it is avowed, but that matters very 
little. The execution is hardly inferior to Smollett’s, except where 
actual satire of living persons is introduced ; and lastly, in no book 
does Hood’s extraordinary system of illustration fit in so happily 
with the text. To the present generation, we believe, these has. 
trations seem extravagant, which indeed they are, and are meant 
to be. But their remarkable appositeness to the text (we can 
hardly, by the way, forgive the person responsible for the present 
edition for cutting them out of - the Rhine yr again and 
printing them in “ Hood’s Own,” where they have the remotest 
possible relevance), and the whimsicalit their adaptation to 
their legends, or of the adaptation of their legends to them (for it 
may be doubtful which, in Gavarni’s phrase, ‘ spoke ” first to the 
author), distinguishes them from almost everything else of the 
kind. With the single exception, however, of Up the Rhine 
Hood’s work may be admitted to be a thing of shreds and patches. 
There are probably quite five thousand pages in this edition, and 
when Tylney Hall, Up the Rhine, and the “Memorials,” which 
do not fill three volumes of the eleven, are deducted, hardl 
anything is left that extends to more than a few pages. It 
is all journalism in a way, and yet it has nothing, or very 
little, of the ephemeralness of journalism. For besides his 
inexhaustible fertility in verbal wit, Hood had certain other cha- 
racteristics which are a in the periodical jester. The most 
peculiar, perhaps, was that which has been noted just now in 
reference to “ The Desert Born.” Nineteen burlesque writers out of 
twenty, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, either keep up the 
burlesque tone throughout, or when they drop it fail completely. 
But the latter part of the ride of the new Mazeppa is perfectly 
serious poetry of a rather high order. A very sensitive person 
may perhaps ~ that there is something of profanation in putti 
the higher faculty, as it were, at the service of the lower; but it 
certain that the result is to make Hood’s burlesque work of 
enduring value. Another point about this work is that it is 
seldom mere] or occasional, never by any chance spiteful, 
and very seldom conventional or claptrappy in its satire. Even 
his satirical “Odes and Addresses ” are in the main -humoured, 
while Liberal and Reformer—as in many social ways, if not ex- 
actly in matters political, he was—one misses altogether the note 
of silly conventional class-detraction which, to give the most famous 
example, mars the work of Dickens. H was too good an 
artist, too thoroughly humane, to have ever indulged in such 
clumsy caricatures as the Barnacles or as Sir Leicester Dedlock. 
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There is, however, no need of these considerations, or of re- 
membrance of his blameless industrious affectionate life and cha- 
racter, utterly free from the trumpery vanity and grizzling which 
uently makes men of not a tithe of his power testify against 
got men for not exempting them from the necessity of 
dgery. Hood's work can stand on its own bottom. It is not, 
of course, work to be taken in large doses. A whole volume of 
“ Hood’s Own” would be a dangerous prescription, and to read a 
dozen Comic Annuals or their contents “on end” would be a mis- 
take. The major part of the works (at least as here arranged, for 
more justice pe pretty certainly be done to them by a little 
more editing, of which presently) is readable, but readable at 
intervals only. We think, indeed, that some reviews here printed 
might have — omitted with advantage, for Hood was no critic, 
and indeed generally contents himself with a sort of compte 
vendu, a few words of amiable approval, and a pun or two. Nor 
is the public taste wrong in on the whole preferring the verse to 
the prose. There is something in metre which seems to lend itself 
to the style of Hood's wit, while his undoubted tical faculty 
made even his intentional doggerel not unpoetic. It would not do, 
of course, to read these verses over and over again at short in- 
tervals, because their “ unexpectedness” is then lost. But after a 
few years, when the exact s:quence has slipped the memory, how 
leasant-is it to read the lament “I’m not a single man,” and the 
immortal “ Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy,” and the un- 
looked-for rescue of him who was picked up by the Mary Ann of 
Shields, and the “ United Family ” (perhaps one of the best of all) 
and the “ Ballad of Sally Brown,” which made Thackeray angry. 
And it is certainly not less pleasant because of the extremely un- 
pretending nature of their wit. The wiseacres who have discovered 
that Thomas Ingoldsby was brutal, might eae ae discover 
that Thomas Hood was vulgar and trivial, and probably would do 
so, They could hardly pay their subject a greater compliment. 
’ We must, however, conclude with a word of remonstrance min- 
gled with our thanks to the publishers. They are certainly to be 
thanked for this re-issue in a more nee shape than any 
former one of this wonderful collection of good fun and true litera- 
ture. Let everybody who has not yet got Hood on his shelves 
go and buy it and exhaust the edition as soon as possible. And 
then let us have something like a “reasoned” edition, instead of 
the present, which we are constrained to say is very far from 
reasoned. No doubt the reduction to ne varietur form of such a 
mass of heterogeneous work as Hood did is anything but easy. 
But the plan of chronological arrangement which, after the ex- 
ample of the original edited by Mrs. Broderip, is the one here 
adopted, makes these volumes—since, though possessing elaborate 
“ contents,” they are destitute of a general index—something very 
nearly like a clueless labyrinth. Suppose any one wants to re- 
fresh his memory as to those only too unanimous sisters who dis- 
covered to their sorrow that 
We cannot all have Frederick B. 
Jn our united family. 
There is absolutely no way of doing it that we have discovered 
except to run eye and finger down the voluminous and promiscuous 
tables of contents of eleven stout volumes, But this is not all. 
Confusion is made worse confounded by the excerption and 
separate issue of the pieces once issued as “ Hood’s Own,” and by 
the thrusting in of the “ Memorials” at the beginning of the ten 
volume without rhyme or reason. As general principles for the 
rearrangement of some future edition, we should suggest, first, 
the separation of verse and prose; secondly, the arrangement of 
the purely serious pieces by themselves ; thirdly, the classification 
of the lighter pieces according to ae or general character 
first and to date only secondarily, though, of course, the date and 
the original place of publication deserve noting; and, lastly, the 
compilation of a really exhaustive index, by which each particular 
piece can be traced by a reader who does not happen to know the 
year of its a) ce. With this last even the present arra 
ment might stand, in default of a better; but without it the 
hapless reader is simply at sea. With these things, or some of 
these things, done; with the “ Memorials” transferred to their 
natural place at the beginning, and followed by the bulkier and 
more substantial works, and with an occasional editorial note, 
justice would be rendered to, as it is deserved by, a very remark- 
able and charming wr iter. 


MR. PARNELL’S CAREER. 


“VOMPARED with the career of an English politician, that of 
C Mr, Parnell is remarkable for its extreme rapidity. Ten 
years ago his name was absolutely unknown. To-day it is upon 
every lip, and his character is the topic of general discussion in 
both hemispheres. A brief glance at his political life will disclose 
how far the man and how far the cause he represents may be 
credited with the indubitable success which has attended him. 
The general election of 1874 resulted in the return to Parliament 
of sixty Home Rule members, under the leadership of Mr. Butt. 

were a curious medley of representatives—the result of a 
ay of change in Irish politics, when Fenianism accepted Mr. 
utt as a mg Oy Parliamentary figure-head, but with little 


the exponent of a moderate and constitutional policy which was to 
win for Ireland a federal arrangement under which a Parliament 


assembled in Dublin, composed of Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
should manage the affairs of Ireland. The man who was to displace 
Mr. Butt and dissipate his policy had not yet entered the House of 
Commons when the new Parliament met in 1874. 

Born in 1846, Mr. Parnell was educated privately until he 

entered Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he only remained two 

ears. His mother being an American by birth and a Republican 
in sympathies, the young man was from infancy nurtured in an 
anti-English atmosphere. During the Fenian trials Mrs. Parnell 
was a conspicuous figure in court, and exerted herself actively in 
effecting the escape of many “ patriots” who were “ wanted” by 
the authorities, and on one occasion her house in Dublin was 
actually searched by the police. Such conditions and circum- 
stances may or may not have had any influence upon her 
son’s mind. It is certain that he took no active part in 
politics until he joined the Home Rule League in 1874. An 
opportunity then arose soon after the formation of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Conservative Cabinet for making a début. Colonel Taylor sought 
re-election in the county of Dublin on accepting office, and 
Mr. Parnell, then High Sheriff of the county of Wicklow, came 
forward to contest the seat upon Home Rule principles. His defeat 
was inevitable, but he became a public man and enunciated 
some political principles. His address to the constituency is 
interesting as containing the earliest evidences of the Parnellite 
creed, and the following ages are especially noteworthy :— 
“Upon the great question of Home Rule I will by all means seek 
the restoration to Ireland of our domestic Parliament upon the 
basis of the resolutions passed at the National Conference last 
November, and the principles of the Home Rule League, of which 
Iam a member.” . . “If elected to Parliament I will give my 
cordial adherence to the resolutions adopted at the recent con- 
ference of Irish members, and will act independently alike of all 
English parties.” . . . “I will earnestly endeavour to obtain for 
Ireland a system of education in all its branches—university, 
intermediate, and primary—which will dea] impartially with all 
religious denominations, by affording to every parent the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining for his child an education combined with that 
religious teaching of which his conscience approves.” .. . “1 believe 
security for his tenure and the fruits of his industry to be equally 
necessary to do justice to the tenant and to promote the prosperity 
of the whole community. I will therefore support such an exten- 
sion of the ancient and historic tenant-right of Ulster, in all its 
integrity, to the other parts of Ireland, as will secure to the tenant 
continuous occupation at fair rents.” In addition, he promised to 
work for “a complete and unconditional amnesty to the Fenian 
prisoners”—an assurance which no doubt endeared the candidate 
to the Fenian party. But the expression which Mr. Parnell put 
in the forefront of this address—“I will by ali means seek the 
restoration to Ireland of our domestic Parliament ”—is the most 
significant. By all means, fair or foul, scrupulous or unscrupulous, 
constitutional or unconstitutional, he pledged himself to the task 
of Repeal of the Union. How steadfastly he has kept to his pur- 

is now clear to all men. 

After this election Mr. Parnell retired into private life. His 
next a ce was in the or press. Early in 1875 a vacancy 
occurred ‘in Tipperary, and the notorious writer and convicted 
rebel, John Mitchel, came over from America to stand as a member 
for the county. On this occasion Mr. Parnell came before the 
public in a letter to the papers announcing his approbation of the 
course taken by Mitchel, and subscribed 25/, towards the expenses 
of the contest. The result of that election is a matter of history. 
Mitchel was elected by an immense majority, but he died almost 
immediately after his election. His brother-in-law, political col- 
league, and fellow-convict, John Martin, the member for Meath, 
followed him to the grave within a week, and thus, on the 29th 
of March,.1875, another opportunity was afforded Mr. Parnell to 
enter into the political life of the country, There were, besides, 
two more candidates for the constituency of Meath, one a Con- 
servative, the other a Home Ruler. The poll, however, re- 
sulted in‘a victory for Mr. Parnell, and the new member for 
Meath took his seat and recorded his first vote on the 22nd April, 
making no delay in commencing his Parliamentary duties. , 

Four days after he took his seat Mr. Parnell made his maiden 
speech, upon the Irish Coercion Bill; and he made use of one 
expression whichis remarkable in the light of recent events, “ It 
has been said,” said Mr. Parnell, “that some half-dozen Irish 
landlords had given it as their opinion that without coercion they 
could not exercise the rights of property. What did they mean 
by the rights of property?” The question was almost prophetic. 
The whole of Mr. Parnell’s career has been a crusade against the 
rights of property, and his very first utterance in the House of 
Commons proved his determination to pursue revolutionary means 
for revolutionary objects. After this effort the new member for 
Meath kept silence, and applied himself to the task of mastering 
the forms and procedure of the House. His chosen friend was 
Mr. Biggar, with whom he principally acted, and by whose side 
he fought persistently the battle of obstruction for the next 
three years. It was not until 1879 that Mr. Parnell confessed 
that the idea of revolutionizing the House of Commons from its 
own centre was not his own. Early in that year, at a meeting of 
the Home Rule League in Dublin, Mr. Batt was solemnly im- 
peached by the “ party of e ation,” as the old man called the 
new Parnellite junto, Mr. Parnell spoke on that occasion as 
follows :—“I wish to explain in a few words what } wish Mr. 
Batt and the Irish party to do. The late Mr. Ronayne, M.P., it 
was who said to me, and to a good many others, that the Irish 
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party would never be heard in the House of Commons until they 
took an interest in English Imperial questions. He used to say 
that as long as you keep bringing forward a Land Bill or the 
franchise question they will not care anything about you. They 
will perhaps listen, or perhaps they will not. On any occasion 
they will come in with a large number of members to vote you 
down. Depend upon it, it is for some of you young men of the 
party who have time and health and strength to go into these 
= and take up these Bills and discuss them in detail, and 
ow that, if you are not allowed to govern yourselves, you can at 
least help them in governing England.” How Mr. Parnell carried 
out this of operations is matter of history. The rank and file 
of the Home Rulers partook of Mr. Butt’s horror and repugnance 
to a scheme which they held involved a revolutionary programme, 
and would have to be finally supplemented by rebellion in the field. 
Only a few of the Irish party adopted the idea; but the eager en- 
thusiasm with which the new departure was received by the Fenian 
masses out of doors proved beyond all doubt that it was re- 
_ as an important move in the war against England. 
pon the Prisons Bill Mr. Parnell made a beginning; but it 
‘was upon the election of members to sit upon Committees on 
ivate Bills that the new weapon of obstruction was first tried 
in earnest, The result was a sitting till five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Throughout the Session of 1876 no opportunity was lost in 
the Estimates of obstructing the business of the House, and Mr. 
Parnell further distinguished himself by speaking strongly in 
favour of the release of the Fenian prisoners. He went further, 
and took an opportunity of declaring to the House that he never 
did believe, and never would, that any murder had been com- 
mitted at Manchester when Kelly and Deasy, the Fenians, were 
rescued, and Sergeant Brett was shot dead in the police-van. By 
such sympathetic touches did a thoroughly unsympathetic man 
win the affections of the disaffected. The result of Mr. Parnell’s 
action in the House was that at the end of the Session he was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Home Rule Confederation of Great 
Britain, a body which represented the views of the most ad- 
vanced Irish politicians in the English towns where the Irish vote 
was powerful, During the autumn of 1876 Mr. Parnell, accom- 
panied by Mr, O'Connor Power, M.P., was deputed by a mass 
meeting in Dublin to proceed to America, in order to present the 
President of the United States with an address from the Irish 
nation congratulating the Americans on the centenary of their 
Declaration of Independence. But the affair ended in a fiasco, 
President Grant refusing to receive the address. During the 
Sessions of 1877-8, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Mr. 
Butt, the obstructionists proceeded in their campaign against 
English business with the greatest energy, and Mr. Biggar added 
@ new terror to Parliamentary life by his practice of indiscriminate 
“blocking.” The South African Confederation Bill, in 1877, pro- 
duced un eled scenes of excitement, and was the cause of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s first series of Resolutions dealing with the Rules 
of Procedure. Mr. Parnell wrote to the Times justifying his con- 
duct as a member of Parliament, and predicting that, “ whatever 
else future Parliaments may have to reckon with, they will most 
certainly have to reckon with the active participation of Irish 
members in their business, whether they Fike it or no.” Mr. 
Butt took an early opportunity of calling a meeting of his party, 
and denouncing obstruction as mere revolutionary warfare. But 
it was evident that his days as a leader were already numbered. 
After the Session was over, a great demonstration was held in 
Dublin in honour of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar. Mr. Butt was 
denounced, and Mr. Parnell extolled. Indeed, the new leader's 
policy was skilfully laid down. It was capable of being excused, 
and even defended by argument, before an English audience ; 
while, on the other hand, it could be described before an Irish 
assembly as a courageous, bold, and national Irish policy. Mean- 
while Mr. Parnell had come to several distinct conclusions 
during his two years’ experience of the Ilouse of Commons. ‘The 
first was, that the atmosphere of the lobbies was most injurious 
to Irish members who wished to obtain office or social position in 
England or Ireland. He saw that the only men who could be 
depended upon to make themselves consistently obnoxious to 
the English Parliament were men of inferior social position. 
These might form an entirely foreign body in the English Senate, 
which would rankle as a foreign substance more and more, as time 
went on, and which, - pape to English feeling and English 
etiquette, contradicting all the ancient and honoured traditions of 
the House, would impede and straiten in its action the whole 
ure of the House of Commons, Armed with a body of men 
of this description, Mr. Parnell knew by experience that he could 
hamper every proceeding of the English Parliament, and that 
he could ofler to the English people the choice between the dis- 
integration and revolution of their own Legislature, and the 
restoration of an Irish one. He had succeeded in the first; he 
now attacked the second object. At the end of the Session of 
1878 Mr. Parnell’s position was assured. He was recognized as 
a formidable power in the House by the English members; whilst 
the Irish members foresaw in him Mr. Butt’s successor, The new 
Parliamentary tactics were approved by the masses of disaflected 
Irish, who only waited an opportunity to prove their devotion to 
so successful an enemy of England, In 1879 Mr. Butt was for- 
ay im ed as a deserter to the cause of Irish nationality, 
and he died soon afterwards, leaving his young rival in undisputed 
ion of the field. 


With the Session of 1879 Mr, Parnell entered upon the most 
impo:tant epoch of his political career, ‘wo months belcre | 


Michael Davitt had arrived in Ireland, and was busily engaged in 
organizing the new departure in what he called Irish practical 
politics, but which was in fact Irish Revolution. At what exact 
time Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell became acquainted is uncertain. 
It has been said, indeed, that for a long time Mr. Parnell was 
averse to allying himself with the returned Fenian. Facts soon 
became too strong for him. While Davitt was organizing in the 
province, the Parliamentary Qe were engaged in obtaining the 
final dismissal of Mr. Butt, who had long been a stumbling-block 
to their new policy of exasperation. That for a long time Mr. 
Parnell was unwilling to accept the crusade against landlords as 
the solution of the land question, and the beginning of future 
revolution, is quite evident from his speeches. His idea seems to 
have been to Tots an agitation in England. As late as the 
17th of April he held back, but soon after that date he must have 
given in his complete adhesion to Michael Davitt’s scheme. On the 
20th of April the first fruits of the organization became evident in 
the meeting held at Irishtown, Co. Mayo, From that date the 
anti-rent agitation commenced to spread throughout the country ; 
and on the 8th of June at Westport Mr. Parnell publicly adopted the 
policy recommended by the new school of Fenians, and raised the 
question of the rights of property in land asa short cut to the 
— of separation. It was at this meeting that he advised 

e people to “ keep a firm grip on your homesteads and lands,” 
and gave the weight of his name to the — of non-payment 
of rent. It is unn to recapitulate the history of the Land 
League movement, Its head was Mr. Parnell, its heart was Mr. 
Davitt, and its impetus was first Fenianism and subsequently Mr. 
Gladstone's Government. Whilst inside the walls of St. Stephen's 
the man who took the oath of allegiance to the Sovereign attracted 
the attention and admiration of Irishmen by endeavouring to bring 
Parliament to a deadlock, the ticket-of-leave Fenian convict was 
reorganizing the old Fenian conspiracy under a new name. The 
land question was seized asa means of bringing the question of 
separation to the front, and of consolidating and strengthening the 
forces of Irish revolution. Towards the end of the year 1879 the 
schemes of Davitt became more and more obvious. The distress 
in Connaught had first been given as a reason for a demand 
for the general reduction of rent. The next step was to 
demand the expropriation of those whose right it was to 
claim rent. Finally, the obligation of all rent was denied. The 
land was made by God for the people, and they who tilled should 
alone be the owners. So violent did the language of the agitators 
become that Government at last arrested the leaders, and Mr. 
Parnell explained that the strike against rent and the refusal to 
take farms were merely a means to an end, and that end was the 
compulsory sale of all landed oy in Ireland to the occupiers. 
At the close of the year 1879 Mr. Parnell started for America, 
ostensibly in order to collect money for the relief of Irish distress. 
His speeches prove that his ulterior object was the conciliation of 
the American-Irish revolutionists. 

His utterances were so calculated as to secure the su of all 
classes of the Celtic population, but especially the Fenians. He 
stated at Pittston that “a power would spring up in Ireland which 
would sweep away not only the land system, but the infamous 
Government that maintained it”; while at Cincinnati he made 
the striking declaration “ None of us, whether we be in America 
or in Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be satisfied until we have 
destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound to England.” Mr. 
Parnell did undoubtedly collect money for charitable purposes, but 
he also laid the foundation of a Land League organization in 
America, from which haa flowed a perennial stream of sedition- 
breeding gold during the last two years. The dissolution of 
Parliament brought best the member for Meath to Ireland in 
haste. On arriving at Cork he found himself elected for three 
constituencies, and leader of a powerful Irish party. What 
followed, every one knows, The events of the past three years are 
so fresh in the memory of the public, that it is almost unnecessary 
to go into the details of Mr, Parnell’s more recent political career. 
The Land League agitation, the reign of anarchy in Ireland, the 
State prosecutions, the passing of the Coercion Act, the suspension 
of the Irish members, the arrest of Mr. Parnell, the No-Rent 
Manifesto, the Kilmainham Treaty, and the Phoenix Park murders, 
all followed in quick succession. The more scandalous the conduct 
of Irish members in Parliament, the greater became their popu- 
larity out of doors, The Land Bill of 1881 was spurned 
by the a and no measure of justice or con- 
ciliation has alte by one jot the anti-English attitude of 
Mr. Parnell’s followers. The chief claim to the confidence 
of the Irish people which Mr. Parnell sses is the fact that 
his personal strength has been mainly displayed in an unbending 
and imperious determination to lead a distinctly foreign party in 
the House of Commons, which should be completely under his 
own control, 


SAVATE, BOXE, AND CANNE. 


Ww: hear a good deal from superficial visitors to Paris of the 
inability of Frenchmen to use their tists, but little or 
nothing of the extraordinary capacity they have developed 
for turning their feet to account in a street row. We confess 
that we often fall into rapt contemplation before a French- 
man’s fuot, considering the strange potentialities for complicated 
assault and battery that lie dormant within it, It would be 
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curious, but would lead us too far from the object we have in view, 
to speculate on the possibility of the varied powers of the French 
foot having been brought forth owing to the eminently unfavour- 
able conditions, as far as luxury is concerned, which surround it. 
The deadly struggle in which it is at all times engaged with that 
terrible instrument of torture the French boot may have fostered 
in it an almost superhuman strength and fertility of resource. This 
much we may add, by way of analogy, that the art of painting 
has flourished most when its exponents have been most persecuted 
and cut off from worldly enjoyments ; and this may hold good with 
to the “ art de la savate ” and the French foot. The average 
foreigner visiting Paris for a short time has not much opportunity 
for studying this art unless he goes to the “ salles” where it is prac- 
tised ; for one rarely sees it employed in the common street rows 
in the better known quarters of the town, where disputes seldom go 
* beyond the exchange of strange oaths and fierce sayings, or, if a 
blow be struck, the recipient of it is apt to be so overcome at the 
idea of a personal indignity being offered him that he surrenders 
himself to the consideration of his wounded pride and weeps. But 
it is far otherwise in the worse parts of Paris, where “ Bec-salé ” 
and “Couteau de chasse ” are ready to unfold all the mysteries of 
the art to an admiring ring on the hint of a quarrel. The “ savatier ” 
has four natural weapons at his disposition, the feet and the fists, 
which however play a relatively subordinate part in an assault. 
In falling on guard, the position of the legs is more like the attitude 
adopted in fencing than that which is taken by the English boxer, 
with this difference, that the left foot is advanced instead of the 
right. The arms are advanced straight in front of the body, with 
the fists clenched and the nails turned downward. This would 
come toan English boxer thinking only of the fists, head, and 
y, an exceptionally good position to attack, and he would 
in all probability attempt to step in to one side and deliver 
a blow at the head. This is one of the savatier’s best oppor- 
tunities; he ducks with the head and shoulders, and delivers 
a smart “coup sec” with the foot on the boxer’s shins, 
with the almost inevitable result, if the contest be in earnest, 
of breaking the leg. The parry for this blow—or, we should 
say, kick—if, instead of a “ savatier” and a boxer, we have two 
“ savatiers” in front of each other, is made by smartly raising 
the knee of the menaced leg perpendicularly and riposting with 
a@ quick downward movement somewhat in front of the body. 
But the most interesting and effective “ coups” are without doubt 
those delivered at long distance, for “ in-fighting,” which fills a 
conspicuous place in the study of boxing, becomes a very “ one- 
horse” affair in “ savate” practice, and indeed is exceedingly apt 
to degenerate into a mere scramble. While we are still on the 
subject of “ in-fighting,” it may be as well to describe the manner 
in which the fists are used by the “ savatier.” “Le coup de 
poing droit” is given as in “ la boxe,” of which we shall have to 
speak later on, by drawing the elbow back as far as it will go 
behind the body, from which position the arm is shot out straight 
with a sharp jerk; the position of the fist is the same as that 
which is adopted in delivering a cross-counter in English 
boxing. The “coup de poing de revers” is simply a violent 
backhander. The ies used are much the same as those prac- 
tised in England ; but it should be remembered that they are more 
often required to guard a kick than a hit, and that, moreover, 
as far as an attack with the fists is concerned, the “ savatier” 
can counter with the foot with crushing eflect. It is no pleasant 
thing to be “timed” as you hit out by a sharp kick on the arms 
or wrist, 

To turn to “out-fighting,” we here find the “savatier” at his best, 
with everything in his favour and with great resources at his com- 
mand. Under these conditions he has an enormous advantage over 
the boxer pure and simple; he has a longer reach and a greater 
number of points at hiscommand, The simplest of his methods 
of attack—a straight kick up in front, hitting the opponent 
under the chin—will need no explanation to those who have seen 
Mr. Fred Vokes dance; the remaining attacks are somewhat 
more complicated. The first of these “coups” is made in the 

foliowing way. We will ee that the blow is to be given with 
the left leg. This being the case, the body is swung well to the 
right, the eee uenies on the toes of the right foot, the 
knee of the right leg is slightly bent, the arms are swung down- 
wards to facilitate the movement, and the left foot is aimed side- 
ways at the head or pelvis of the opponent as.opportunity may 
offer. This is probably the most elective blow that can be 
delivered. The most unexpected and startling attack at the 
“ savatier's” disposition bears some analogy to the “ botte 
du Napolitain” in the old Italian school of fence, of the 
execution of which Théophile Gautier has given such a 
brilliant description in Ze Capitaine Fracasse. The “savatier” 
suddenly throws himself on his hands, kicking up from behind 
with inconceivable rapidity; it seems to his antagonist as if 
he had suddenly gone down a trapdoor, from which a “ coup 
de pied” is shot out at the same moment. It may appear simple 
to catch his ancle in the hand before he has time to send the blow 
home ; it is, as a matter of fact, no easy matter, and should one 
succeed in doing it, the “ savatier” kicks smartly over the extended 
leg, delivering a telling blow on his opponent's wrist. All these 
attacks admit of various modifications, and some very nasty hits 
may be delivered as the “savatier” jumps off the ground. An 
assault between two good men is a very lively affair. The men 
turn cautiously round each other, trying to find an opening; after 


the first attack is made there appears to be no end to the variety of | 


blows follow each other with and respect, each after his kind and in his degree; aud it will not 


the movements they execute. 


the rapidity of cartridges fired from a repeating rifle; it becomes 
well nigh impossible to tell when the men are standing on their 
heels or on their hands ; one becomes perfectly bewildered between 
“ coups de pied en avant ” and “ coups de pied en arriére”; should 
one of the combatants approach his head too near to his adversary, 
the “coup de poing de masse,” a straight downward blow, is 
delivered with a peculiarly “squelching” effect. The skill 
and cunning displayed are fully equal to what may be wit- 
nessed in a good sparring match; and we have said enough to 
show that the practice of “ la savate ” affords ample scope for violent 
exercise. Considered, in comparison with boxing, as a method of 
attack, there can be no greater mistake made than for a boxer 
to suppose that the “ savatier” is an easy person to deal with— 
we know of more than one first-rate boxer who has come to Paris 
thinking to make short work of the “savatiers,” and who has re- 
turned to London a well-drubbed and a sadder man. Inthe open, 
a boxer has practically no chance of approaching a skilful “ sava- 
tier”; in a small enclosed space, however, the tables are turned, 
provided the boxer is clever enough to pin his man in a corner at 
the first rush, 

Besides “la savate,” we have “la boxe anglaise,” apparently 
so called only because the feet are not used. An assault “a 
la boxe anglaise” is a sorry sight to any one who cares for Eng- 
lish boxing. It is strange that the French, who have made 
all the movements in fencing so exquisitely simple and direct, 
should, in almost all other sports, attach so much importance 
to needless flourishes and showy movements. In “la boxe” they 
are terribly given to warlike attitudes and wild gesticulations, 
The men seem to fall naturally into the attitudes of David's Roman 
warriors, which may be striking but are certainly out of place. 
The hits are more often delivered round than straight from 
the shoulder, and end with a snatching action which pre- 
vents them from telling, and which rapidly tires the arm, 
Body blows can hardly be said to exist, Pow 4 in fact, hard knocks 
form the only argument which will convince the average French- 
man that a blow in the body may possibly hurt. The arts of 
guarding and countering are imperfectly understood, and the right 
hand is habitually used for attacking with instead of the left. In 
short, as far as we have seen, “la boxe anglaise” is in a very 
elementary condition in Paris. Turning to “la canne,” which is 
the French equivalent to the English singlestick, we find that 
the same general tendencies are apparent—useless flourishes and 
exaggerated movements being the rule. To begin with, the 
execution of “moulinets,” which is so dear to the heart of most 
Frenchmen, has a morbid fascination for the French swordsman, 
from which he appears to be wholly unable to escape. The 
“ moulinet” is, for example, often used in beginning an attack, 
with consequent loss of time and exposure of the body. It is 
needless to add that it is at all times useless and dangerous. The 
old-fashioned English position is taken in falling on guard—the 
“high seconde” being, as far as we have been able to see, quite 
unknown, The blow delivered on the top of the head, which is 
familiar to all singlestick players, and which makes such an admir- 
able counter for a cut at the leg, appears to be only used as 
a simple attack, and very rarely. Another marked disadvantage 
of the French method, as compared with the English, consists in 
the fact that, in avoiding cuts at the leg, the French swordsman 
throws out the leg some distance behind the foot on which he 
stands. In the Manual adopted by the Minister of the Navy we 
find this movement described as follows :—* Les coups portés sur 
la jambe ou la cuisse ne sont pas parés avec le sabre, mais bien en 
échappant, c'est & dire en portant vivement la jambe droite tendue 
en arriére, le pied 4 environ o™ 33, le talon en lair”; the author 
of this work adds that blows aimed directly at the head may be 
parried in the same manner, “en arrétant |’avant-bras, pour plus 
de sireté, par un enlevé 4 droite.” It may be well to add that an 
“enlevé” means a circle described by the stick with the wrist as 
centre—the arm being held straight out before one. In fact, the 
whole practice of “ la canne ” appears to be based on the traditions 
of quarterstaff play, which to this day forms an important part of 
the French soldier's exercise, To return to the French methods of 
attack, we find that one of their favourite cuts is “le coup de 
banderole,” which is delivered diagonally at the shoulder—the 
parry for this cut is nearly the same as the parry of prime in 
fencing when it is used against an attack in a low line, and fol- 
lowed by a cut over. In conclusion, we may add that any one 
acquainted with Mr. Waite’s admirable method of single-stick 
should be able to make short work of the French sabreurs, 


==> 


TWO MEN. 


it! Mario and Richard Doyle the world has lost two representa- 
tive men. Doyle was a caricaturist who, in his time, was 
eminent. Mario was the greatest singer of his generation, and 
in some ways the finest and rarest artist who ever graced the 
lyric stage. Both, however, were of the “ It is long since 
the draughtsman tired of modern life and the world as it is, and 
betook himself—though the public declined to follow him, and 
barely acknowledged the fact of his departure—to life in the world 
of faery. It is years ago that Mario, playing as even he had 
not often played before, broke for the last time Fernando's 
knightly sword, and quitted for good and all the scene,of which he 
had been king. But they were both remembered with admiration 
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be improper to attempt an estimate of their peculiar qualities, and 
to note what manner of men they were. 
Mario it was who was once described in one of those instants of 
luminous apprehension which are the fortune of none but true 
ts as “one of the triumphs of the male sex.” The phrase is 
imaginative and daring, but it is also appropriate and just. He 
‘was the most richly and completely endowed of lyric artists. He 
‘was eminently handsome ; his air, his manner, his breeding, his 
appearance were perfect; he had genius, and he had—what is 
even rarer than genius—the quality of supreme distinction. His 
voice, says Théophile Gautier, “a true tenor, up to chest B, 
and even to the ut de poitrine”; “He will live in the world’s 
memory,” says Chorley, “as the best opera Lover ever seen.” His 
charm was irresistible ; he had the great gifts of passion and a 
commanding amiability, so that his audiences were not admirers 
only, but near and loving friends as well. The secret of his power 
‘was in a certain splendid and gracious simplicity. His character 
‘was the reverse of complex; he was interesting by sheer force of 
completeness. He attracted, not because of his unlikeness to his 
fellow-men, but because he was an ideal which most of his fellow- 
men would have been glad to approach, He was only peculiar, in 
one word, as the type of a certain order of perfection; as a culmi- 
nation of certain elementary qualities—beauty, elegance, sweetness, 
the capacity of love, the enchantment of heroic and romantic youth. 
That was the effect he produced ; for his art was the direct and 
unsophisticated expression of his genius, and of the rare and beau- 
tiful personality which was for so much therein. In what he did 
there was little or nothing of the modern attribute of mystery, 
there was little or nothing transcendental and remote ; there were 
no infinite meanings nor suggestions of things unutterable and only 
half-perceived ; it was all clear and lucid and direct, all sunny and 
beautiful and complete, like Delaunay’s acting, like the art of the 
Greeks. At his fips the simpler and larger passions, the great 
unities of sentiment, the more natural and inevitable qualities of 
life and temper, alone found utterance. It is conceivable that he 
would have made little or nothing of the mental complications, the 
tortured individualities, the emotional and intellectual ingenuity 
Tannhaiiser and Siegfried ; but how much he made of the 
wrath and love of Raoul, the despairing loyalty of Fernando, the 
desperate ambition of John of Leyden! How full of passion and 
of charm were Don Pasquale and the L£lisir d Amore when 
he sang them! how beautiful his Faust, and how heroic and un- 
happy his Gennaro and his Edgar of Ravenswood! What an irre- 


sistible and perfect cavalier he made of Almaviva! In his hands 
even Pollio @ interesting and in some sort admirable, while 


the poor creature who does duty as a hero in the 7yaviata ceased from 
being contemptible, and seemed touched with all manner of generous 
and romantic conditions. Most of these have been played and sung 
since he retired ; but: to have seen him in any one of them is to 
have an ideal which none of his successors has found approachable. 
In some we have good singing enough, in others we have good 
enough operatic acting. But with Mario the reality of their 
romance departed. We listen and criticize and applaud where 
before we were constrained to believe and feel, The substance has 
disappeared, and the essentials with it; what is left is only the 
pale refiéction of a glory that has been, but is no more. 
Mario began as the most highly-gifted of amateurs; he ended as 
most accomplished of artists. In the beginning he could not 
act at all; and, for all the quality and range of his voice, his sing- 
ing, toan age which knew Malibran and Rubini, and Sontag and 
Lablache, could hardly have seemed remarkable. But he had 
genius, and he was born an artist as the nightingale is born a 
nightingale; and his success, at first only partial, was in the end 
complete. In his youth he had served in the Piedmontese army, 
and sang in many drawing-rooms; and he was six-and-twenty ere 
the want of money and the necessity of a career obliged him to 
take to the stage. He studied for some time under Bordogni; and 
then, obtaining an engagement from the great Duponchel, he 
Seve at the Grand Opera in Robert le Diable, In no great 
while he seceded to the Théitre Italien, and there and at Her 
Majesty's he sang from 1839 till 1846, with ever-increasing repu- 
tation and ever-developing art. He was one of that immortal 
quadrilateral of song whose other sides were Grisi and Tamburini 
and Lablache. As a voice, and as a presence and a charm, he was 
always irresistible; but he had not begun to be a great emotional 
actor, and it was not until after the retreat under Sir Michael 
Costa from Her Majesty’s and the establishment of the Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, that he ventured to essay himself 
in the heroic parts he was presently to make his own—the Fernando 
of La Favorita, the Raoul of The Huguenots, the John of Leyden 
of The Prophete, and so on—or that he began to be recognized, 
not only as Rubini’s heir, but as a master of passion and a great 
artist in style. He sang in London until the end, which came 
in 1867. His voice was already a memory and a regret. He had 
never himself in the public service ; and for some seasons 
ere he retired he had had nothing to depend upon but his art asa 
singer—his method, his style, his capacity of emotional expres- 
sion, and his admirable and beautiful talent as an actor. Since 
then he had occupied himself with archeology and philology and 
the care of the museum of which (in 1867) he was appointed 
curator, Off the stage as on, he was still the representative of 
| ma and romantic youth; in the theatre they called him the 
ince ; he gave and spent as Mario as splendidly as he gave and 
tas Roberto and Almaviva; and he quitted the stage a 
plor man, Twice the public to whom he had made himself so 


dear subscribed for his needs; and once, the old magnificent 
unthriftiness about him still, he flung away his capital, and was 
royally penniless once more. He delighted in pictures, in music, 
in art of every sort; he was a noble gentleman, a charming 
companion, an excellent friend; he kept his beauty to the last. 
His life had been triumphant and full beyond the lot of all but 
the most fortunate, and the memory he leaves is singularly kindly 
and beautiful. Ultimus Romanorum. He is the last of his race. 
In _ the line of the great artists in lyrical romance has come to 
an end, 

The fortune and ate of Richard Doyle were not nearly so 
splendid; his genius (he had a touch of genius) was nothing like 
so great. He was an excellent craftsman; he had an abundance 
of humour; his invention was copious in fact, and peculiar in 
kind; he was original both in style and effect. He was the 
caricaturist of crowds, Tle was never so happy as in walls , 
with great concourses. They are all made up of many groups, 
surprisingly rich in individual character, and all diverting in detail 
and ensemble alike. He was one of the many wits who made the 
Punch of old times the remarkable print we know. To it he 
contributed his best and freshest work. His is the title-page itself 
—in all probability the most familiar design of modern times ; his 
are innumerable vignettes and chapter-headings and initials; his 
is the series of the famous Manners and Customs of ye Englysche ; 
his the record in drawing of the travels of “ Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson”; his are a world of pleasant grotesques and spirited 
inventions—social, political, fanciful—besides. When the first of 
Mr. Pips his contributions made its appearance, it produced, we 
are told, a kind of sensation. It depicted the Cyder Cellars after 
the play; a crowd of cads and men about town; a world of 
bottles, glasses, pewters, pipes, cigars; a little man at a piano; 
and in the background, in a sort of pulpit, the original Sam Hall 
in the act of delivering his tremendous ditty. Where are the 
Cyder Cellars now? Where is Sam Hall? Where are Warrington 
and Foker and Pendennis and the rest of the company who came 
to listen and look on? Where is the master-poet of those remote 
experiences, where is Thackeray himself? Ox sont Jes neiges 
dantan? It is the same with the inventions of Richard 
Doyle. They are of the past; and for all their abundant vivacity 
and humour, for all the quickness of perception and the excellent 
capacity of representation displayed in them, they are not nearly 
so interesting to the men of 1883 as they were to the men of 1849. 
The picture of the Cyder Cellars is said, as we have noted, to 
have made a sensation. It is, however, not a whit better or 
cleverer than the rest of the series. In all it is evident that Doyle 
is master of his subject and his craft; in all there is some quirk 
of fancy, some excellent touch of observation, some happy trick 
of gesture or grouping, some felicity of insight or invention. 
The artist has followed society into all its haunts, and noted 
its oddities with unfailing accuracy and skill. Each of 
his pictures contains a multitude of whimsical observati 
touched with caricature, but of the substance of truth, 
with a certain sort of fun, but with a good sound basis of nature 
and reality. It is the same in some sort with the ae 
Views of Society which Doyle contributed years afterwards to 
Cornlull, They are less sensational than the early works of Mr. 
Pips, and they are not so humorous or so daring. But they are 
quite as clever, and quite as true to life and manners. We prefer 
the Doyle of these pleasant pasquinades to the Doyle of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, and the illustrations to The Newcomes. It must. 
be owned, however, that in Brown, Jones, and Robinson there is. 
plenty of good fun and plenty of healthy amusement, and that in The 

Yewcomes the picture of the Marquess of Farintosh dancing with 
Ethel is no more to be forgotten than the best comedy of the book 
itself. It was fortunate for Doyle that in Punch he found so good 
a platform and so many irresistible incitements to preach from it, 

e resigned his place and his opportunities for reasons which 
every one must respect. But the step, however honourable, was. 
the reverse of fortunate. The illustrations of The Newcomes and 
The Bird’s-Eye Views were subsequent to his retirement, it is true ; 
and so was other excellent work of his, But in this age of red- 
hot publicity and incessant production, to cease from continuous 
noise is to cease from notoriety. This was unhappily the case 
with Richard Doyle. He exhibited to the last; but his exhibits 
attracted but little attention. His fame was a generation old; 
and at his death the other day he was remembered only of the 
few. Of the many the works of Mr. Pips themselves were not 
more completely forgotten than their author. This was unjust, 
of course ; but justice is hardly a public virtue. ; 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


HE theatrical season in New York began with great 

T this autumn, and bid fair to be one of the porytnmont 4 
in the annals of the American stage. There were to be strong 
stock companies at the Union Square and Madison Square Theatres, 
at Wallack’s and Daly’s Theatres, and at the Standard and Fifth 
Avenue Theatres. Two new places of amusement, the Casino and 
the Bijou Opera House, were to be devoted to comic opera, French 
houses, was to be graced by the ormances 0 . Irving, 

Terry, and the company of the London Lyceum Theatre; and Mr. 
Booth was announced to make his appearance at the same theatre 
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shortly after their departure. Mr. Joseph Jefferson was to present 
a new character. A visit was expected from a fine French opéra 
bouffe company ; and the admirable German company at the local 
German house, the Thalia Theater, promised Frau Geistinger in 
of Frau Gallmeyer, who had headed the troupe last year. 
And, most important of all in the estimation of many, a second 
Italian opera was to take Se pry of an ample and massive 
opera house which had been built at the expense of an association 
of the very wealthiest of the many wealthy New Yorkers. These 
mises and prognostications have been fulfilled fairly well. 
itr. Irving, Miss Terry, and the Lyceum company have come to 
New York, they have been seen, and they have conquered. 
Now they have gone, and the theatre where they acted— 
after having been ees iy a fortnight’s clowning and 
wae “hg now occupied by Mr. Booth, who is presenting 
Hamlet, King Lear, Richelieu, and The Fool's Revenge. As yet 
no definite announcement has been made in regard to his joint 
appearances with Mr. Irving as Othello and Iago; but there is a 
general desire that this friendly rivalry may fitly finish the month 
that Mr. Irving and his company again devote to New York 
before their return to England in May. 

The French opéra bouffe company was headed by Mlle. Aimée, 
who is that very rare creature, a female comedian, a woman with 
the sense of humour strongly developed. At the Thalia Frau 
Geistinger has been acting and singing in Der Bettel-Student of 
Herr Millicker, and an adaptation of this German operetta is the 
attraction at the Casino. e new character in which Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson was to act turned out to be an old character. It was 
Caleb Plummer in The Cricket on the Hearth, The dramatization 
of the story used by Mr. Jefferson was his own modification of 
Albert Smith’s version—a version in which he had the aid of 
Dickens; it is not as symmetrical or as logical a play as the 
dramatization prepared by Mr. Boucicault and called Dot, in 
the original performance of which in New York nearly a 

uarter of a century ago Mr. Jefferson took as Caleb 
ummer. The simplicity and the ye of Mr. Jefferson’s 
‘ormance, the kindly humour of it and the gentle pathos, 
the honest sentiment, never tainted by sentimentality, the artistic 
tichness and the certainty of execution—all these united to 
perfect a picture which it were worth a writer's voyage 
across the Atlantic to contemplate. The Cricket on the Hearth 
was followed every evening b Me Five Shillings, in which 
Mr. Jefferson has pone De | in London. In his hands Mr. 
Golightly is almost worthy to be ranked with M. Coquelin’s 
Mascarille in the Précieuses Ridicules, a masterpiece of triumphant 
and exultant fun. The revival of The Cricket on the Hearth, 
of Lend Me Five Shillings, and of The Rivals—in which Mr. 
Jefferson appeared as Bob Acres last winter—is evidence of his 
desire to get away from Rip van Winkle; it is understood that he 
has in readiness for performance in New York Colman’s Poor 
Gentleman, in which he will appear as Dr. Ollapod. Of the com- 
pany which supported him the less said the better; the most 
competent of the assisting comedians were Mr, Jefferson’s son, 
who appears as Sam in the farce, and his sister, Mrs. (Cordelia) 
Jackson, who acts Tilly Slowboy with a bewildered earnestness 
and absolute identification with the character most artistic and 
most enjoyable. 

These performances of Mr. Jefferson were given during the 
autumn at the Union Square Theatre, to which the regular com- 

y has now returned, and in which an American revision of 

r. Buchanan’s Storm Beaten has recently been given. But the 
English Storm Beaten has failed to find favour in the eyes of 
American playgoers at the Union ey eng as the English 
In the Ranks has failed to find favour at the Standard, as the 
French Stranglers of Paris has failed to find favour at the 
New Park Theatre, and as the French Duke's Motto failed to find 
favour at the Fifth Avenue. Mrs. (Agnes) Booth, one of the 
most finished and accomplished comedy actresses of the United 
States, wasted her talents in the Stranglers of Paris; and Mr, 
Charles Coghlan, a comedian of great skill, failed wholly to give 
to The "s Motto the dash and romance and vigour which that 
now rather worn-out drama demands. Altogether the best and 
most interesting performances to be seen in New York at this 
time of writing are The Rajah, at the Madison Square Theatre, 
and Dollars and Sense, at Daly's Theatre. The Madison Square 
is the beautiful theatre which has the double stage, and which 
appeals for its audience to the truly good—not to say the goody- 

It was at the Madison Square that Mrs. Burnett's 

, produced at the St. James's as Young Folks’ Ways, 

‘was acted for some three hundred nights. Mr. Steele Mackaye’s 
Hazel Kirke had previously been acted there for more than four 
hundred nights, and Mr. Bronson Howard's Young Mrs. Winthrop 
for more than two hundred nights. Nothing has ever been 
known to fail at the Madison Square save one hapless adaptation 
from the French. The Rajah is a comedy in four acts, by Mr. 
William Young, hitherto known only as the author of Pendragon, 
an Arthurian tragedy, acted by Mr. Lawrence Barrett. As 
the work of an American author, written for an American 
theatre, The Rajah is enfeebled by the laying of its scene in 
land ; but Americans have none of the horror of other lands 

with which the London manager credits the English people, and 
which induces the London manager to have all foreign plays— 
French or German or American—“ adapted” and Anglicized. 
Apart from this, The Rajah is an innocent and innocuous little 
Piey, deriving its colour and its charm wholly from the delightful 


amusing pair of young ladies who stroll through the four acts, | 


teasing, laughing, crying, quarrelliug, making up, making love, and,in 
general, comporting themselves in the most “ girly” way possible. 
An American critic has distinctly declared it as his solemn opinion, 
professionally delivered, that the success of The Rajah was due 
wholly tothe “ girliness of itsgirls.” It is only fair to note that Mr. 
Young strengthened and stiffened his light and lively little comedy by 
a backbone of serious interest, much in the way that M. Sardou gave 
weight to his Pattes de Mouche (known in English as the Scrap of 
Paper), by the looming figure of the fiercely jealous husband. The 
other amusing play, Dollars and Sense, at Daly’s Theatre, also owes 
much of its success to the brilliant company by which it is acted, 
and especially to Miss Ada Rehan, a young comic actress with a 
style of her own; she excels in the portrayal of that extraordinary 
entity, known to all students of the International Novel as the 
American Girl. For the play itself not much need be said; it is 
a lively trifle, based on a farce by Herr Adolf l'Arronge, and owing 
most of its point and effect to the skill of Mr. Augustus Daly, who 
is wont to take a German play as the starting-point of his own. 
“ A German comedy,” says Besege Eliot in one of her essays con- 
tributed to the Westminster Review, and recently collected in 
America, “is like a German sentence; you see no reason in its 
structure why it should ever come to an end, and you accept the 
conclusion as an arrangement of Providence rather than of the 
author.” Mr. Daly has curbed this Teutonic gerry E but, in 
spite of his condensation of its incidents, the story of the play is 
still sprawling. A word of praise is due to Mr. Daly's admirable 
dialogue, which is not a compound of impertinent chop logic and 
verbal fireworks, but the humorous expression of character and 
situation, losing its effect when separated from its context. . 
Perhaps the rivalry of the two opera houses has been provoca- 
tive of more laughter than »ny comedy acted in New York this 
season, and of more tears than any tragedy. The possession of an 
opera-box is regarded in New York as an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual But the number of desirable boxes 
in the Academy of Music was strictly limited, and those in pos- 
session thereof refused to part with their certificate of high social 
standing. After a while the millionaires who were left out in 
the cold and deprived of the Italian opera, which they then 
looked upon as the of all their tribe, combined to 
build an = house of their own; and open war was 
declared. The old Academy of Music is a comfortable building, 
which lights up brilliantly when filled by a fashionable audience, 
and which has excellent acoustic qualities. The new Metro- 
— Opera House is a solid and substantial theatre, a little 
rger than La Scala, hitherto the largest opera house in the 
world. It is built as massively as the Opéra in Paris, to which 
it has a certain superficial resemblance, although it wholly lacks 
the grace and style of that typical monument of French clever- 
ness, One is inclined to say that the constructor was a better 
engineer than architect; and, when a view is had of the interior, 
one is inclined to add that he is a better architect than he is a deco- 
rator. The new Metropolitan Opera House does not as yet light 
up as well as the old Academy of Music; and as yet its 
acoustic qualities are a little uncertain. Between the companies 
no a is possible, that at the new house being im- 
measurably superior, At the old Academy of Music Mr. 
Mapleson is the manager, with Signor Arditi as his leader. He 
has in his company Mme. Patti, Mme, Gerster, and Signor Galassi 
—and the rest is silence. His performances are somewhat 
slovenly; much what used to be seen at the Italiens, in Paris, 
in the days of its decadence. The manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Hlouse is Mr. Abbey, who also manages Mr, Irving 
in America, the Lyceum Theatre in London, a theatre in Boston, 
and another theatre in New York. His leader is Signor Vianesi, 
and his company includes Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Sembrich, Mme. 
Valleria, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Scalchi, Signor 
Campanini, Signor Stagno, M. Capoul, Signor del Puente, and 
Signor Novara, with Mme. Cavalazzi to lead the ballet. Mr. 
Abbey has an allowance of 30,000/, from the stockholders for the 
mounting’ of ten operas, and his scenery and costumes are on a 
corresponding scale of magnificence. Between the two operas is a 
Kilkenny-cat rivalry, in which the new house has hitherto had 
decidedly the best of it. 
The theatres of New York are, for the most part, commodious 
and handsome. Some of them are decorated with a lavish dis- 
of expense ; of these the Madison Square is the most taste- 
fully beautiful and the Casino—a new opéra bouffe theatre in the 
Moorish style—the most gorgeous. All of them, or nearly all of 
them, are well ventilated, being in this respect as far superior to 
the theatres of London as the theatres of London are superior to 
the theatres of Paris—where, indeed, certain boxes are not in 
vain called daignoires, In the admirably-planned theatre erected 
by Mr. Edwin Booth, and now unfortunately torn down, there 
were special openings under each seat for the constant supply 
of a gentle current of fresh air. At Booth’s Theatre it was 
— e to sit out a five-act tragedy without a headache, 
ven more elaborate devices are used in the Madison Square 
Theatre, and the fresh air there supplied is slightly warmed 
in winter and in summer carefully chilled by passing through 
an ice-chest, As the use of the electric light becomes more 
and more general, and gas is altogether banished from the 
play-house, both before the curtain and behind the scenes, 
the atmosphere of the theatre will become far pleasanter. 
The Casino has broad French windows on its upper tier, 
opening on a wide terraced roof, dotted with refreshment-tables, 
where a visitor may sit in summer, and dine or sup while listening 
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to the music far below. The only theatre in New York in which 
the ventilation is thoroughly bad, and in which the spectator has 
at times the unpleasant sense of suffocation, only too frequent in 
‘Europe, is the Standard. 

As the inspectors who have to pass on the plans and pass on 
the work done in all new buildings in New York are now attached 
to a bureau of the Fire Department, and therefore direotly under 


' the control of those who have made a special study of the causes 


and conditions of fires in places of amusement, the theatres of 
New York are very carefully guarded against all danger of fire. 
Wisely believing, however, that it is well-nigh impossible to pre- 
vent the stage, with its mass of highly inflammable material in 
close proximity to blazing and multitudinous lights in a heated 
atmosphere, from catching fire now and then, the Fire Depart- 
ment has expended its best energies on the attempt to secure the 
lives of the audience even though the theatre burn to the ground. 
Every effort is made to isolate the stage from the auditorium. A 
brick wall pierced only by the proscenium arch—and by two or 
three small doors always lined with iron—rising from the founda- 
tions quite through the roof separates the part of the theatre most 
likely to burn from the part in which the audience is seated. In 
the roof over the stage are two large skylights hinged to drop open 
whenever the cord which holds them catches fire ; it is believed that 
the opening of these windows in the roof—which would be 
automatic in the case of fire—would offer an outlet or a flue for the 
flames which, rushing fiercely up, would consume the stage while 
giving ample time for the escape of the audience. The law 
strictly forbids the use of chairs or stools in the aisles and passages, 
and it insists that all doors shall open outwards. It also requires 
that all the exits of any place of amusement shall be numbered 
consecutively, and that its number shall be painted in bold letter 
on or overeach door. Taking advantage of the universal Ameri- 
can, habit of presenting the programme gratuitously to every 
playgoer, the law also prescribes the printing on this programme 
of outline maps or plans of every floor of the theatre, with the 
indication of all stairs and with the exits all numbered to 
correspond with the figures painted on the doors. 


A GERMAN ROMAN CATHOLIC ON ULTRAMONTANISM. 


LITTLE book lately published at Strasburg, under the some- 
what obscure title of Plus ultra! Schicksale eines deutschen 
Katholiken 1869-1882, throws a curious light on the present 
temper and policy of the Ultramontane party in Germany, especi- 
ally the Jesuits, as regarded by a Liberal Catholic. The author, 
Reinhold Baumstark, is not only zealously orthodox but a convert, 
which does not however hinder his commenting pretty freely on 
the faults and follies of his co-religionists. The book, to say the 
truth, is rather an egotistic one, and we hear more about Herr 
Baumstark’s personal Schicksale than can greatly interest any but 
himself and his friends, He has composed a sort of Apologia, 
and, so far as the autobiographical element is concerned, such 
works fall a little flat unless the writer is already something of a 
ublic character. But without dwelling on these merely personal 
incidents there is enough in Plus ultra to attract the notice of 
those who are interested in the religious controversies of the day 
and especially in the German Culturkampf, which appears now to be 
drawing to an end. Nor must it be supposed that the present writer 
is an Old Catholic. He speaks indeed somewhat contemptuously 
of that party, and expressly avows his cordial acceptance of the 
Vatican dogma, and says that he had held it before it was pro- 
claimed, and that “in spite of the silly exaggerations of the 
Civilta Cattolica,” the German Government were mistaken in 
attributing to it a political significance; he “was at the time of 
the Vatican Council more Vatican in sentiment than” Bishop 
Ketteler, who opposed the dogma, but afterwards submitted. 
With all this, however, he tells us he can understand how a man like 
Dr. Dillinger should reject the dogma, which can only mean that, 
while it does not to hie mind bear a political sense—and his own 
chief interest is clearly in politics—he can understand how to an 
historian it may present insuperable difficulties. Considering that 
the main drift of his argument is to impeach the judgment, 
triotism, and tolerance of the ultramontane party in the German 
pire during the last thirteen years, and notably, as we shall 
see presently, to condemn the Jesuit programme, it may be 
questioned whether he is quite consistent even in his political 
apology for infallibilism. He can at all events hardly be ignorant of 
the fact, which is notorious in Germany, that the Vatican Council 
has made an immense practical difference in the position of the 
German bishops, who formerly exercised a considerable amount of 
independent discretion, but have now become virtually in their 
public action the mere creatures of the Court of Rome, whatever 
may be their individual opinions, since any attempt to take a line 
of their own would lead to delations and complaints from the 
adverse party among their clergy, whom they are powerless to 
control, for to such appeals Rome always lends a ready ear. This 
is especially true of cities, like Munich, where there is a resident 
nuncio, who can be at once interviewed by malcontents, but it 
holds good generally, and the consequences are visible both in 
Germany and France. Whatever may be thought of the abstract 
dogma of papal infallibility, which Herr Baumstark professes to 
accept, he will hardly deny that the ordiuary jurisdiction in every 
diocese assigned by the Vatican decrees to the Pope reduces all 
bishops to the rank of lieutenants under a despotic general. And 


this, we suspect, is one chief explanation of the conduct of 
a. German bishops against whom he finds much occasion of 
complaint. 

We have said already that there is a good deal of free comment 
on the Jesuits. Jt must not however be supposed that the author 
is blind, as an earnest Roman Catholic, to their considerable 
merits or to the great services they have rendered to his Church 
both in Europe and in foreign missions. He is careful on the 
contrary to insist on the point and to assure us that “ he has never 
in his life known nobler men or more devout priests than the few 
Jesuits with whom he is personally acquainted.” At the same 
time he “ cannot deny that the spirit of the Order is at least under 
existing circumstances irreconcilable with the interests of his 
fatherland,” and he observes with perfect justice that the Socie 
has always retained the impress of the specifically Spanish 
military character of its founder, and therefore finds the most ap- 
— sphere for its energies in mission work among the 

eathen, where its success has been conspicuous; “ wherever it 
appears in modern civilized States, its action is in fact, however 
little that may be intended, incompatible with the essential spirit of 
the age,” and that quite independently of the unquestionable patriot- 
ism and piety of numbers of its individual members. “ The decisive 
point is that the Order as such cannot rise above an ideal which I 
am convinced that the Church has, happily, once for all abandoned, 
that of secular power, political dominion, and external coercion.” 
He adds that “the continual endeavour to reconquer this ideal 
brings the Church into inevitable conflict with the civilization of 
modern States, and has misled Jesuitism to throw itself into the 
arms of absolutism and, which is still worse, the restless and 
passionate struggle for domination over men’s minds necessitates 
an appeal to superstitious emotions.” He can accordingly foresee no 
other future for Jesuitism than to become the most powerful and 
genuine embodiment of Ultramontanism, or, in other words, of poli- 
tical Catholicism. He refers in this connexion to the keen scent for 
heresy displayed in the Stimmen aus Maria Laach—the Jesuit 
organ so frequently quoted in Janus—of which he had some per- 
sonal experience when be published in 1874 a history of Philip II. 
of Spain, commenting severely on the absolute subjection of that. 
a monarch to the dictates of his Jesuit confessor. This- 

abitual misuse of the confessional and spiritual direction by the 
Jesuits for the increase of their power and furtherance of their 
own ends is dwelt on at some length. The author, as might be 
expected, disclaims ail sympathy with that proverbial “zeal of 
converts” which includes a pessionate hatred of the communion 
they have felt it their duty to abandon, and on the contrary avows- 
his earnest desire for the day when Christians of the Catholic and 
Protestant contessions may again be united in one common fold, 
and begs those who would denounce him as a heretic for such an 
avowal to recollect how many great men on both sides, since the 
sixteenth century, such as Spinola, Leibnitz, and even Popes and 
Emperors, have longed and laboured for this consummation. They 
should remember, too, what lies on the surface of history, that 
the blame of the great schism cannot in any calm and unprejudiced 
estimate be imputed exclusively to one side ; even in Martin Luther, 
while regretting his deplorable severance from the Church, they 
may recognize “a really great man and a genuineGerman.” And 
accordingly Herr Baumstark takes exception to the unquestionably 
learned and powerful but somewhat one-sided work recently pub- 
lished by Professor Janssen, which he fears will tend rather to 
fan than to allay the flames of religious discord. No doubt the 
prominence thrust upon it, as well as on other polemical works 
on An sides, by the recent Luther centenary, has had that 
tendency. 

1t may be inferred from what has already been said that Herr 
Baumstark would hail with enthusiasm the accession of the 
ag Pope. He tells us that, while others were raving about 

ius IX., he declared Leo XIIL. to be “the morning star sheddi 
the beams of hope on the German Culturkampf,” who woul 
recoguize as the exalted aim of his life’s work the restoration of 
peace. Dr. Windhorst, it seems, the leader of the Centre party, 
took a different view, and the Pope has found it no easy task to 
carry out his conciliatory policy ; “I know, from the mouth of a 
man to whom the Holy Father himself said so, that Leo XIIZ. 
had the greatest difficulty in enforcing his decision against the 
will of his unintelligent ultramontane entourage; the Vicar of 
Christ has even expressly declared that he was obliged to have 
recourse to positive commands in order to make his will respected.” 
Our author does not add, what however is well known, that the 
common opinion at Rome, shared by the Pope himself, attributed 
the terribly sudden death of his first Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Franchi, to the effects of poison. But he cites a significant pas- 
sage from the Osservatore Romano, as “ the organ of the innermost 
thoughts of Leo XIII,” to indicate the Pope’s divergence of senti- 
ment from the political Ultramontanes; “ The Holy See does 
not mix itself up with the designs of the Centre party, and 
cannot be held responsible for them; elevated far above all 
political considerations and motives, it looks only to the lofty 
end of its divine mission, religious ” And he therefore 
feels justitied in claiming as on his own side “the exalted hero- 
spirit, full of wisdom and moderation, who is now head of the 
Koman Catholic Church.” While however his chief interest 
ra it must not be ined that Herr Baumstark 
confounds Ultramontanism in itself with its tem expression 
in the policy of a particular party in the Gennes Potcntet: he 
insists that it is “a deep and far-reaching phenomenon running 
through the world’s history,” of which the four characteristie 
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attributes are that it is “ unhistorical, unscientific, unchristian, 
and unpatriotic,” and he preceeds to examine in detail these four 
notes of the system he so strongly deprecates. The task of 
establishing his contention is not a difficult one, but we cannot 
stay to follow him through the several counts of his indictment. 
His testimony is of course the more weighty from his reiterated 
insistence on “ecclesiastical unity, and the primacy and dog- 
matic infallibility of the Pope” as being “ articles of faith 
for him no less fully and strictly than for the extremest 
ultramontane,” though we may be disposed to think that his 
Vatican orthodoxy is partly due to his being better acquainted 
with politics than with history. We may, perhaps, even con- 
jecture that for him, as for many educated Germans, clerical and 

, who have ostensibly acquiesced in it, the new dogma has no 
very definite meaning, or to say the least does not bear the mean- 
ing intended by those who took so much pains to procure its 
enactment. Our readers will hardly need to G reminded that the 
real instigators both of the Council and its decrees were the 
Jesuits, and what Herr Baumstark thinks of their principles and 

licy we have already seen. His book is too local in its colouring, 
and too full of personal records of little concern to the general 
public, to be likely to attain a wide circulation ; but it says, and 
says pointedly and well, many things which have often been urged 
before by opponents or lookers-on, but which gains a new force 
and reality when coming from the pen of a writer whose religious 
spirit and genuine Roman Catholic orthodoxy is abundantly mani- 
fest throughout the book. It will not find favour with either of 
the contending factions pitted against each other during the recent 
Luther centenary, for it breathes the spirit not of antagonism, but 
of conciliation and forbearance. 


INCONGRUOUS OXFORD. 


W HILE history is nowadays made rapidly in the outside 

world, it is made at express speed within the narrow range 
of Oxford life. There everything that is new is held to be good, and 
men leave ways as yet scarce trodden to seek out fresh paths. While 
many of the reforms of later years have enabled the University to 
fulfil her mission more nobly than in past generations, it is no less 
true that the love of constant change is hurtful alike to her useful- 
ness and her dignity. Ever patching and changing its course of 
study, its administration of discipline, and even its buildings, the 
Oxford of to-day is not the Oxford of a year ago, and next year 
will, it may be presumed, bring fresh changes with it. No part of 
the University’s life is allowed to attain its natural development. 
Before a new scheme has been thoroughly tested, it gives place 
to one yet newer. Lach head or college tutor who desires to stand 
well with his fellows tries to distinguish himself by becoming the 
exponent of some new proposal, and as each in turn succeeds in 
making his scheme the fashion of “the flying term,” some fresh 
element of incongruity is added to the general stock. To spend a 
vast sum on providing herself with new examination schools was not 
unworthy of the University. Although it was unhappily too much 
to expect that the building would be academic either in its general 
character or in its furniture, it is a little grievous, on entering 
its great Hall, to be reminded of a sumptuous railway station, and 
to remember that the money spent on the eg adorn- 
ments of the staircase would have enabled the University to 
remore the unsightly heaps and ruinous houses which still remain 
round the building, and make it no bad emblem of the incongruity 
which reigns in almost every phase of Oxford life. Still, in spite of 
some faults which may be found in the execution of the work, the 
building is not wholly unworthy of its dignified purpose. To make 
up, however, it may be, for the sorrows to be endured within its walls, 
the Vice-Chancellor at once lent the new seat of the University for a 
“Commemoration” ball; while at the same time he combined 
the lessons of economy with apolausticism by insisting on the 
reduction of the price of the tickets from the normal guinea to the 
odd sum of twelve and sixpence. Strenuous and praiseworthy are 
the efforts made to encourage the undergraduates to be studious 
and self-denying. Perhaps these efforts are so exhausting that we 
must not greatly wonder at their occasional collapse. Still it is a 
little startling to find the Vice-Chancellor and the various pastors 
and masters of the University encouraging the young men entrusted 
to their care to give up a term to the preparation and production 
ofa play. To hinder men from hunting, to fine them for driving, 
and to interfere with the price of their ball tickets may be we 
On the other hand, it may be well to allow them to spend their 
time and riska considerable sum of money in giving representations 
of the Merchant of Venice. It is, however, difficult to see the 
congtuity between the two systems of management. We are glad 
to hear that the financial results of the six performances held last 
week at Oxford are satisfactory, and hope that the same success 
has attended the Philothespians in the tour which ended last night 
with an “invitation performance” at the Vaudeville. We fear, 
however, that some parents will feel that the promotion of a love 
of acting is not exactly what they want for their sons from the 
dignitaries of the University. 

There are, however, many thiigs at Oxford which seem to the 
outside world more incongruous the encouragement of acting. 
In the Hall, for example, where some years ago the members of 
University College met to revive the fables of bygone aniti- 
rages by claiming King Alfred as their founder, Mr. W. 

orris, under the thin disguise of an esthetic address, taught the 


undergraduates the shibboleths of Democratic Socialism. Sané- 
tioned by the presence of the Master, one of the most suc 
cessful of the Modern History lecturers, the apostle of this new 
craze set at defiance the lessons of history and political economy, 
while the affair was rendered still more exquisitely ludicrous 
the closing benediction pronounced by Mr. Ruskin on the under 
graduates and their wives. What may not a father now hope 
for in sending his son to Oxford! It may be that the youth 
has not as yet shown any dramatic taste. oused by the example 
of others, encouraged by the approval of the Vice-Obancellor and 
by the more potent smiles of his tutor's wife, the Portia or the 
Jessica of the term, he will surely awaken to a new ambition, and 
may even attempt to enter the dramatic profession, ignorant of 
how few they are who succeed, and of how many, alas! fail in 
the career he covets. Or it may be that he will drink in the 
teaching propounded in the Hall of University, and, discarding 
the professions which demand a studious training, will start as a 
regenerator of society on the lines laid down by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Ruskin. Apart from the vaguer allurements of such a life, the 
fact that no testamur in political economy is required as a pre~ 
liminary to it will not be without effect on the mind of the 
man. In the case of his son adopting this lofty career, the father 
will at least have the satisfaction of being able to retire the sooner 
from the sordid pursuit of wealth. For, as the youthful Socialist 
will, of course, decline to receive any “ increment” which he has 
not earned, the portions of his brothers and sisters will be made up 
more quickly. Moreover, as parents are apt to look ahead, the father 
of our young reformer may perhaps cherish the hope that his name 
and family may not die out in the neighbourhood in which his fathers 
have dwelt in honour, and in such a case he may take cou 
from the thought that the marriage of his son, still we hope in the 
future, has the blessing of Mr. Ruskin. With such bright 
possibilities the happy father may bring his son to matriculate at 
Oxford, and, sitting once more in the ancient Common-room of 
his college, may hear a new generation talk of theatrical 
“ business,” or speak the stranger jargon of amateur Socialism. 
A fresh delight has lately been given to the lovers of incongruity 
at Oxford by the nomination of an Independent minister as an 
Examiner in the “ Rudiments of Faith and Religion.” At first 
sight there certainly seems no reason to suppose that Mr. R. F, 
Horton would have been, to say the least of it, less qualified for 
this office than many of his fellows, who do not conceal their lack 
of faith, and whose religion is best known to themselves. The 
incongruity, however, lies in the fact that one of the subjects of 
the examination is a knowledge of the Articles of the Church of 
England. It would seem that some one wished to illustrate the 
remarkable character of the new religious equality by showing 
that under it undergraduate Churchmen may be forced to undergo 
examination in doctrinal matters at the hands of Nonconformists, 
while Nonconformists are exempted by a conscience clause from 
examination at the hands of Churchmen, While nothing can 


said in disparagement of Mr. Horton as regards either his seholars >" 


ship or his character as a minister of religion, it would certainl 

never have entered into the head of any one outside Oxford to nomi- 
nate him to a post requiring him to examine in the Articles of the 
Church from which he dissents. It would, no doubt, have afforded 
a little pleasant excitement to attend the viva voce on the chance 
of hearing an Independent minister insist on an accurate statement 
of the teaching of the Articles with reference to the relations be- 
tween Church and State, and to watch the ingenious'candidate en- 


’ deavour to conceal his ignorance by propounding Independent views}; 


while the excitement would have been enhanced by studying the 
face of some High Church colleague of the new examiner who was 
compelled to assist at this unedifying exhibition. ‘The Ancient. 
House of Congregation” which, last Thursday week, confirmed 
Mr. Horton’s nomination is itself an incongruous body, consisti 
mainly of the youngest Masters of Arts, the “ necessary regents, 
who can be compelled to attend the meetings of Congregation, and 
of some of the greatest ‘dons,’ such as the heads of colleges. 
With functions which certainly have long been purely formal and 
limited to the grant of degrees and the confirmation of examiners, 
the Ancient House has escaped the reforming zeal of the various 
University Commissions by its very insigniticance. The delight 
of the younger Masters at finding themselves called on to vote 
upon this question, to the exclusion of the mass of their seniors; 
seems to have broken forth in bursts of boyish merriment not often 
heard in the Congregation House. As was expected, the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Horton was rejected in Convocation on Thursday last 
by 456 to 155, and Oxford has thus been saved from a crowning 

imen of incongruity. After this, Radical newspapers con~ 
sistently call for the disfranchisement of the greater number of 
pen of Arts. A wide suffrage is not, it seems, universally de- 
sirable. 

In spite of the topics of the Examination in the Rudiments of 
Faith and Religion, so much incongruity attaches to it that the 
nominators of Mr. Horton may have looked on it as a fit subject 
for their unseemly @xperiment. Whatever its object may be, 
the examination appears to be arranged so as to make the attain- 
ment of it improbable. We may suppose that one object of the 
University in holding this examination is that her younger 
members may enter life with some knowledge of the faith and 
religion which they profess, Candidates are, however, allowed 
to go in for the exatmifatiet before they begin the more serious 
part of their studies, and at such an early stage in their Uni- 
versity career as to make’ it pretty certain that they will forget 
all they have.crammed for it by the time they take their degrees 
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Another object of the examination is probably to ensure some 
@cquaintance with the Bible as a collection. of literature, while 
in the case of those who object to study it on conscientious 
grounds certain subjects of literary value are substituted as equi- 
valents for religious knowledge. But as regards both the culture 
to he gained from reading the Bible and the literary value 
of the Authorised Version, the extent of the subject-matter 
of this mere pass examination is so wide that it is almost hopeless 
to expect the majority of men to reject the various Analyses of 
Scripture history for the study of the text itself. Cramming his 
facts at second hand, often trusting to a vague remembrance of 
Second Lessons to enable him to translate the Greek Testament, 
and fortified by memoria technica handed down from generation 
to generation, the candidate enters on his “ Rudiments.” Pro- 
vided only that the questions were asked for which the pass coach 
makes the elaborate preparation implied in expressing certain 
miracles by irreverent monosyllables, the issue might possibly be 
happy. Even then, however, the Greek Testament still presents 
dangerous pitfalls, as he found who, misled by the inviting word 
oxoprife, declared him “ that gathereth not” to be a scorpion. 
And, should the wary examiner leave the old methods of attack, 
and take up the Book of Esther, which seems to lie outside the 
course of cram, he will find how little culture young Oxford hgs 
derived either from Mr. Long's pictures or from the preparation 
for the Rudiments Examination. “ Vashti was a man we meet with 
in St. Paul’s missionary journeys” was an answer which gained 
fresh interest from the explanation vouchsafed in viva voce that the 
candidate thought that he must have confused the injured queen 
‘with the prophet Agabus. While some sense of fitness is impliedin 
the application of the promise that Aaron should be his brother's 
“ mouth” to “the relationship of Eve to Adam,” such answers 
as that which referred the request of Daniel that he and his 
companions might be fed on pulse to the fear of the Gibeonites 
lest they should prove expensive to Joshua are proofs that the 
younger members of the University share with their tutors (if 
we, too, may speak incongruously) the lack of that “ grace of con- 
gruity” which is nowadays a snare to undergraduates as it was to 
“the school-authors ” of old. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


yo one hundred and fifteen years the 1oth of December has 
been a day of much moment in the progress of English art. 
It has been, in commercial phrase, the day of taking stock. All 
the year round the schools of the Royal Academy pursue their 
work in silence; but on the roth of December, in the presence of 
the full body of Academicians, the productions of the year are 
tried as by fire, and reward or the penalty of neglect is awarded. 
The scene is one of great interest and peculiarity, and one which, 
from the pressure of space, is witnessed by only a very limited 
number of spectators. These latter are seated in a thin line down 
the centre of the third gallery—the Large Room—and behind 
them, range above range, sit the slightly turbulent body of 
students. On a raised dais the President of the Royal Academy 
stands at a tribune facing his audience, and on each side of him 
are ranged the Forty in their fauteuils. It is a striking sight to 
eee the art of the present and the past, so many famous and 
powerful heads, facing the art of the future, and to remember 
that Flaxman and Turner, Mulready and Landseer, Constable and 
Maclise, were in their time in the exact position of these blushing 
recipients of youthful honours. The audience, too, is a highly- 
strung one, permeated —_ and through with the artist 
fervour, and expresses its delight and approval, and even its dis- 
approval, with an energy in which it would be difficult to detect 
any of the traditional English phlegm. When the young gentle- 
man who has to receive two medals insists on shaking hands each 
time with Sir Frederick Leighton, and when the young lady darts 
up to receive hers as though she were going to kiss the beloved 
resident, the gallery rings with sympathetic appreciation of the 
accident, as though it were but one more incident in the delicious 
comedy of “ Art and Youth.” 
_ But the roth of December this year was a particularly happy 
occasion, As a rule the President delivers the medals at once, 
and then pronounces his customary oration. But last Monday Sir 
Frederick Leighton departed from this custom by giving a little 
address before the prizes were distributed. When the work of the 
ear was below average, he said, or when it only reached it, there 
tia not seem to be any reason why ee comment should be 
made. But this year in more than one ch of the schools per- 
formance had been so excellent that it called for a little more 
specific observation. He then spoke of the paintings from the 
life and the cartoon of a life-size figure. But still higher com- 
mendation was due to the sets of six figures from the nude in 
black and white ; and highest of all, he said, to the competition in 
sculpture. The rounds of applause from all classes of students 
which followed this last remark were highly suggestive to those 
who remember how utterly dead was the interest in sculpture ten 
years ago. There is no doubt at all that among all artists, but 
varticularly among artists of the latest tion, there is more 
vital interest taken in this long-neglected art of sculpture than has 
ever been shown in Eng before. We cordially eche Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s statement that he and his ues in the 
Royal Academy “hailed these signs of vi ality om energy in 
English seulpture with unfeigned satisfaction and joy.” 


The honours of Monday night were certainly with the sculptors, 
It is a very few years ago that, in the competition for the gold 
medal, two models only were presented, ing side by side in 
melancholy isolation. On Monday night the Central Hall was 
lined with models in low relief and in the round, most of them of 
remarkable promise, and one of really extraordinary performance. 
When the President announced that the great prize of the year, 
the gold medal and travelling studentship, had been awarded to 
Mr. Henry Bates, for his relief of ‘‘ Socrates discussing in the 
Agora,” the general feeling must have been one of surprise that 
talent so ripe and accomplished as this could have remained until 
now completely obscure. This lovely work, in which relief is 
treated with a delicate science such as has rarely been seen in 
England, might, we do not hesitate to say, bear the signature of 
any living name, although the articulation of the limbs in one or 
two cases shows some slight deficiency of knowledge. But in the 
Jinesse with which the gradations of relief are treated, in the fresh- 
ness and lightness of the drapery, and in the general beauty and 
completeness of the composition, a very high accomplishment in- 
deed is reached ; and, though Mr. Bates calls himself a student 
still, and has hitherto been unknown by name, it is obvious that 
he must have had a great deal of excellent practice in the past. 
His name will probably be familiar to us in ten years’ time ; 
and so may possibly, though not so certainly, be that of Mr. 
F. W. Pomeroy, who carried away the first silver medal for work 
in the round over Mr. Bates’s head. 

It is very droll to see the works of the students arranged in 
their classes around the walls of the Royal Academy. For in- 
stance, the second room was entirely given up to paintings, all of 
the same size, of old English inns. Many of these were rather 
thinly painted in the drop-scene style ; but there were few of them 
which did not possess some merit which such work did not possess 
fifteen years ago. Most of them seemed to show that the painters 
understand the nature of shadow, and the laws of its perspective, 
to a far greater extent than of old. These pictures of inns were 
all painted in competition for the Creswick prize, the proceeds of 
a legacy left by the sister of Thomas Creswick, R.A. It was 
gained this year by Mr. Olivier, who possesses considerable bright- 
ness and purity of touch, but must study to gain greater solidity, 
The first room was dedicated on one side to the candidates for the 
Turner gold medal, a landscape subject from In Memoriam; and 
on the other side to those for the Historical Painting gold medal, 
“ Peter denying Christ.” The Turner medal brings only 5o0/. with 
it, the rest of this particular fund being distributed in charity to 
distressed artists outside the Academy; the Historical medal, on 
the other hand, involves a travelling annuity for one year of 200/, 
This latter was gained by Mr. Loudon, whose work is respectable, 
but not strikingly meritorious. It would not seem that in land- 
scape painting or in historical composition the English schools are 
particularly strong just now. 

It is in realistic Susie that the students showed this year that, 
excellence which Sir Frederick Leighton specified. @ rooms 
hung with drawings in black and white from the nude model as 
posed by the visiting Academicians show exceedingly encouraging 
results, and some of the cartoons from the draped figure, in which 
the female students also compete, were very satisfactory. In all 
this department of study the Royal Academy schools had less than 
a generation ago fallen into great slovenliness and decay. The 
essential importance of thorough draughtsmanship, and especially 
of intimate study of the human figure, was overlooked, and we are 
inclined to believe that at one time the life-model was disused 
altogether. In such @ sluggish atmosphere it is no wonder if 
English art began to languish. It is rather to be wondered at 
that so much good work was done in England in this dark age. 
It should be distinctly said that much of what has been effected in 
this way is directly due to the intelligence and energy of Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., and that the improvement properly dates from 
his election to the Keepership in 1873. 

In the Fortnightly Review for this month there appears a very 
timely article by Mr. F. A, Eaton, the permanent secretary of the 
body, entitled, ‘‘ The Educational Work of the Royal Academy.” 
From materials which could not be at the service of any other 
writer he has drawn up a succinct statement of the action of the 
Royal Academy in this direction since its foundation. It will 
pay be matter of surprise to many of Mr. Eaton’s readers to 
earn that the schools were organized before any arrangements had 
been made for holding an annual exhibition. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and his colleagues, in solemn convocation assembled, opened the 
schools on the 2nd of January, 1769, the instruction nominall 
dating from the 1oth of December ing, when George III. 
had signed the instrument which forms the constitution of the 
Academy. The King nominated only thirty-six artists as 
Academicians ; and it is a curious fact, which Mr. Eaton does not 
happen to notice, that it was many years before the body reached 
its full quota of forty members. It is true that the elections of 
Burch and Cosway in 1771, of Nollekens in 1772, and of Barry in 
1773 would haye completed the number if Cotes had not in the 
meanwhile died in 1770 and Baker im 1771. But the members 
were in no haste to fill up the list; and by 1780, although Peters, 
Bacon, and Copley had been elected, the deficiency had been made 
as great as ever by the deaths of Toms, Hayman, and Yeo. It 
was not until 1783, in the fifteenth year of its existence, that the 
Royal Academy became complete. This, however, takes us away 
from the consideration of the schools, to which the lately- 
mentioned Toms and Hayman were among the earliest visitors. 
These were first opened in some large chambers a little to the 
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east of the site in Pall Mall of the Senior United Service 
Club, and these consisted of a “plaister academy,” or school 
of casts, and of an “academy of living models.” A well- 
known print shows the original members of the Academy 
e in posing the life-model in the latter by candle-light, 
before the introduction of the students. It is encouraging to find 
on the earliest list of students six or seven names which afterwards 
became those of Academicians, and among them that of John 
Fiaxman, who was only fourteen at the time, and who lived on 
until 1826, a link between the old time and the new. George IIL, 
with a generosity for which he must receive credit, promised to 
make up out of his own privy purse whatever expenses there were 
in connexion with the Academy, as an educational body, which 
could not be met from the profits of the annual exhibition; and 
although the deficit at the end of the first year amounted to 
gool., and continued, though gradually decreasing, for twelve 
years, he kept to his bargain and steered the infant enterprise 
safely out of its commercial difficulties. From 1771 to 1780 the 
Royal Academy schools were held in old Somerset House, and 
when, at the later date, they moved into rooms in the new palace 
they brought the exhibition over to them from Pall Mall. This, 
however, was a dangerous innovation, for it caused the great 
practical disadvantage of obliging the schools to stop during the 
months through which the annual exhibition was open. This was 
not obviated until the new schools were completed in 1869, a 
century after the foundation of the Academy. 

The study of Mr. Eaton’s somewhat dry statistics will give a 
remarkable notion of the funds at the disposal of the Royal 
Academy, and of the lavish but not injudicious way in which they 
are distributed. The fact is that the Academy is so rich and 
enjoys the proceeds of so many important legacies that it is able 
to do a great deal more for the training and maintenance of art 
in England than most people have any idea of. Those who rashly 
denounce the Royal Academy on account of this or that practical 
shortcoming, or because some favourite painter, for reasons pro- 
bably known to himself, has not been received into the body, 
should refer to the pages of the Fortnightly Review, and ask 
themselves what would be the result if they had their way 
and broke up this wealthy and benevolent corporation. It is 
impossible for any sane person to talk about doing away with 
the Royal Academy while it continues to make itself so in- 
valuable and so deservedly popular among the young people of 
both sexes who propose to take up art as a profession. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Al the ninth Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace the in- 
terest centred in the novelties produced. These were Mr. 
Villiers Stanford's serenade in G major for orchestra, and a 
selection from Mr. C. Hubert H. Parry's incidental music written 
for the recent revival of 7'4e Birds at. Cambridge. The latter has 
already been discussed in these columns, and on the present 
occasion only three excerpts were given—the Gathering of the 
Birds, the Entr‘acte, and the March. All these display distinction, 
colour, and invention, the first being full of happy characterization, 

iquant and original. Mr. Stanford's serenade, written for the 
Siateghem Festival last year, has been heard elsewhere and 
merits repetition here. It may be objected to it as a serenade 


that the third movement — the Notturno —is a little deficient 
in character, and the whole composition too drawn out. In the 
Notturno the graceful and suave cantabile of the opening is 
followed by a second subject, accompanied -by the horns, whose 
brief figure is at first plaintively, and afterwards tooinsistently,ex- 
pressed, until an effect, peculiarly striking at the outset, is almost 
nullified at the end of the movement. Considered apart from its 
special aim, and merely as an orchestral composition, it is a clever and 
original work. Of the five movements, the scherzo and the intermezzo 
are the most individual, while the elaborate finale is notable for 
the ingenuity of its working-out and felicitous introduction of the 
lullaby. Mme. Montigny-Rémaury gave an excellent rendering 
of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in C minor, with a character- 
istic cadenza by Rubinstein of considerable technical difficulty, 
her left-hand execution being remarkably brilliant. The pianist 
also played in irreproachable style Thalberg’s arrangement of the 
serenade and minuet from Don Giovanni,a work strangely old- 
fashioned, and in which Mozart's exquisite melody is curiously 
deranged. The vocalists were Miss Ehrenberg and Signor Foli. 
The lady is an accomplished singer and was heard to particular 
advantage in Weber's “O Araby” (from Oberon). She also sang a 
new song, “ Night and Love,” by Mr. George J. Bennett. Signor 
Foli gave Mendelssohn's “ I’m a roamer” with immense spirit and 
verve, and also “ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain?” from Handel's 
Joshua, The programme opened with Schumann's overture to 
Genoveva. In the absence of Mr. Manns the concert was con- 
ducted by Mr. C, Villiers Stanford. 


— 


THE THEATRES. 


N the new play Claudian, successfully produced at the Princess's 
Theatre, Mr. Herman has not displayed the higher qualities of 
dramatic construction which gave deserved vitality to The Silver 


King. The theme he has chosen possesses a certain weird fasci- | 


nation of its own, and its presentment on the stage is marked by 
extraordinary liberality and magnificence in all that concerns the 
details of scenery and costume ; but when the drama is stripped of 
these adornments, it will be found to be inferior in many im- 
portant respects to the less ambitious picture of modern life by 
which it was immediately preceded. Nor is the suggested com- 
parison between the two _ by any means so a as 
might at first appear. The essential qualities of dramatic in-* 
vention are not greatly affected even by the most startling changes 
of time and place. As Mr. Wilson tt justly observed on a 
recent occasion in giving notice of the production of Claudian, 
human life is much the same whatever the garb in which it is pre- 
sented ; and it may be added that distinctions of style in the work 
of the dramatist are equally independent of these outward trans- 
formations of scenery and surrounding. Claudian is essentially a 
melodrama, despite the accurate care which Mr. E. W. Godwin 
has bestowed upon the details of classic dress, and the graceful 
fancy which enters into much of the verse supplied for the 
occasion by Mr., Wills. It is a melodrama originating in a 
miracle, and somewhat abruptly terminated by an — 
but in the intermediate stages of the story it is a melodrama, 
deficient in the qualities of compactness and coherence that 
we have a right to expect in work of this class, In » no 
doubt, the imperfections of the play are due to the inherent 
difficulties of the subject. ‘The supernatural element in the 
story makes a demand upon the imagination of the spectator, 
which in its turn reacts upon the author, requiring of him the 
evidence of sustained imaginative power in the conduct of his 
work, and it is here that Messrs. Wills and Herman are sometimes 
at fault. They do not show themselves sufficiently conscious of 
the responsibilities with which they are inevitably burdened by 
the central idea of their composition. They are not always on @ 
level with their own invention; and in several scenes of the 
drama properly so called the action becomes tedious and even 
commonplace. In fact, one of the gravest objections that can be 
urged against Claudian is that the prologue is more interesting 
than the play. The means by which Claudian’s supernatural pre- 
sence is accounted for are effectively contrived, and throughout the 
remainder of the entertainment the audience is left to regret the 
loss of a group of characters for whom sympathy had been keenly 
awakened. ‘The lapse of a hundred years between the prologue 
and the first act implies the necessity of a fresh plot and the intro- 
duction of strange faces. Claudian alone, kept alive by the curse 
of the holy man whom he had murdered, serves as the link 
between the pastand the present, and it is too obviously for the sake 
of developing his character and completing his redemption that 
the personages of the second story are brought upon the scene, In 
themselves and for their own sake they scarcely arouse any very 
real emotion, nor is the relation which the authors have established 
between these subordinate characters and the central figure of 
the drama always quite clear and intelligible. At one moment 
towards the close of the first act, it would seem that the dwellers 
in Bithynia are intended to be aware of Claudian’s story and to be 
conscious of the supernatural agency which has brought him 
among them; but in the later scenes of the play he is allowed to 
assume the guise of a simple contemporary whose presence and 
authority create no surprise. This uncertainty as to the position 
of Claudian inevitably tends to weaken our faith in the reality of 
the miracle which has invested him with an accursed iemnecteliag. 
It is true that Faust in like manner glides quietly and unper- 
ceived into the life of his generation; but, then, behind Faust is 
the inevitable figure of Mephistopheles to quicken in the minds 
of the audience a constant sense of the supernatural. In Claudian 
no such machinery has been employed, nor is there here the 
same element of simple pathos in the story with which his fatal 
progress is connected. It is almost impossible to feel any true 
sympathy for the luckless loves of Almida and Agazil, and even 
the accumulated atrocities of the Tetrarch of the Province fail 
to convey a conviction of reality. And further than this, it is 
difficult to find in the original character of Claudian anything 
to justify the extraordinary machinery employed for his salva~ 
tion. He is presented to us as a dissolute noble who is also 
a ruthless murderer, and yet for such a being, deprived of an 

element of fascination, our wapey is urgently demanded, 
and to reclaim his condemned soul the happiness of two simple 
lovers is, for a while at least, completely destroyed. In all this 
it must be allowed there is some lack of proportion and an im- 
perfect sense of poetical design. To vindicate the introduction of 
the powertul supernatural agency which the authors of Claudian 
have thought fit tosummon to their aid, the characters should be 
in the highest sense typical characters, and the issues at stake 
deeply and permanently representative of human fate and fortune. 
Nor does it discredit the talent of the authors of Claudian to hint 
that neither the invention of Mr. Herman nor the verse of Mr. 
Wills has here been quite equal to the emergency. With such a 
theme, success, in the highest sense of the word, was scarcely to be 
hoped for, and yet toa work of this kind it is difficult to apply. 
any but the highest standard of criticism. The play is soneleet 
with an earnestness and an ambition that compels criticism to be 
respectful, and therefore perhaps severe; but it would, of course, 
be easy on other terms to s with a greater appearance of ap- 
preciation, and, by comparison with much else that is set before 
the public, to reckon the production of Claudian as a notable 
event. What has been said of the drama itself applies in a — 
or less to the manner of its representation. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett plays the title part with evident earnestness and with 
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no trace of vulgar exaggeration. In many passages he strongly 
impressed his audience, but it can scarcely be said that the 
recollection of his performance lays hold of the imagination. 
Miss Eastlake in the after scenes of the play, and Miss 
Ormsby in the prologue, added much to the charm of a 
succession of pictures in which admirable costume and really 
beautiful scenery were very skilfully combined; while of the 

management it may be said that no earlier production at 


stage 
* the Princess's has been marked by equal evidence of intelligent 


preparation. The minor characters suffer from imperfect defini- 
tion on the part of the authors, and sometimes from insufficient 
age in the delivery of verse on the part of the performers. 

. Willard always plays with intelligence, but his voice wants 
compass and variety for such a task as is imposed upon him in the 
enunciation of the fatal curse; Mr. George Barrett finds on the 
present occasion no great scope for the exercise of his humorous 
powers as a comedian; and Mr, Charles Hudson mars an other- 
wise effective representation of the character of the Tetrarch by 
an imitation of some of the mannerisms of Mr. Irving. 

The success which has attended the revival of Pygmalion and 
Galatea at the Lyceum Theatre was in a measure assured. The 
beauty of the original legend works with such a constant charm 
upon the imagination that it could in no case fail to win accept- 
ance, whatever the form of its presentment; and to these inherent 
charms of the subject we must here add undoubted tact and skill 
on the part of the dramatist and the natural grace of the principal 

ormer. Mr. Gilbert's treatment of the story is of course open 
to question and criticism. He has turned a classical theme to his 
own special uses, less impressed perhaps by its poetical beauty 
than by the opportunities it seemed to offer for the exercise of 
quaint fancy and the play of wit. It may be that, if he had his work 
to do over again, it would now be fashioned ina graver spirit. For, 
to be just to the play as it stands, we must not be unmindful of the 
date and the circumstances of its original production. Pygmalion 
and Galatea was the fruit of a process of evolution that had its 
germ in burlesque. By the success of The Palace of Truth its 
author was in a measure pledged to a light and partly satirical 
mode of composition, though even in The Palace of Truth a 
deeper note is struck at the close. It was then in a spirit of 
playful satire, as we may suppose, that Mr. Gilbert turned his 
attention to the story of Pygmalion, seizing in the first instance 
upon the humorous situations that might be supposed to arise 
from the sudden intrusion of an ideal being into the common life 
of our working-day world. But the result shows us that in this 
case the natural instinct of the artist proved stronger than his 
intention ; and before the end is reached the deeper significance of 
the story has worked so powerfully upon the author and his 
audience that the latter, at least, are halt disposed to regret the 
somewhat farcical comedy which belongs to the earlier scenes. 
Throughout the whole play, however, Galatea is always a winning 
and fascinating figure; for in her case the element of comedy is 
unconsciously exhibited, and the true and genuine pathos of the 
final scene in which she appears cannot fail of its effect, even 
though the attitude of the other characters in the play seems at 
this point scarcely worthy of the ennobling influence of her 
nce. Miss Anderson’s performance of the part justified the 
expectation of those of heraudience who have not been blind to the 
mt limitations of her art, and of critics who have sufficient 
irness to admit the natural gifts which she unquestionably 
. Miss Anderson moves upon the stage with admirable 
grace, and she wears the classic costume with an ease that leaves 
nothing to be desired. And in the comedy of the scene her acting 
igs certainly much in advance of what she has hitherto accom- 
ages in this country. ‘The character in its lighter moods nicely 
ts her present resources as an actress. Her performance is 
effective without any evidence of straining for eflect, and the 
sentences she has to utter, in which the humour depends upon an 
impression of perfect innocence of intention, are delivered in ex- 
mt taste. But in the later scenes of the play, where Galatea, 
touched with a deeper spirit of humanity, is called upon to exhibit 
a higher order of emotion, Miss Anderson fails to secure an equal 
measure of success. In the expression of feeling she has still much 
to acquire and something alsoto unlearn. She often at these times 
seems to labour at her work, and she labours in a mistaken style. 
Her voice lacks the true ring of sincerity, and though her effects 
have evidently been carefully studied, they fail to move the audience. 
Here, it may be said, Miss Anderson has not yet made her art her 
own ; she is working, as it would seem, from memory and example, 
and in the result we miss the stamp of individual invention, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


rae year's Smithfield Club Cattle Show has suffered from the 
4S outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. The Club felt itself 
compelled to prohibit the admission of animals that had appeared 
at any of the recent provincial shows, which has in two ways 
adversely affected its own exhibition. It prevented the appearance 
at Islington of the best animals exhibited in Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Norwich, thus depriving the competition of some of its inte- 
rest; and at the same time it lessened the number of animals sent 
to the Agricultural Hall. Moreover, the prevalence of the disease 
has deterred many intending exhibitors from sending up their 
animals, lest they should be prevented by the sanit: Siguletiens 
from taking them home again, Still the falling off is much less 


than might have been expected. It is true there are only 214 
cattle against 248 last year, a falling off of 34, or about 13} per 
cent. There is also a falling off compared with 1881. But, on 
the other hand, the number of animals exhibited is larger than in 
any of the five preceding years, which, under the circumstances, 
is highly satisfactory. It is yet more satisfactory to find that, 
taking the Show altogether, the animals are quite up to the 
average excellence of recent years. The decrease in numbers is 
chiefly in beasts over three years old, the least important. The 
falling off is most marked in the Shorthorn and Devon classes, and 
extends to the Sussex and the Hereford; while the Norfolk red- 
polls and the Scotch and Welsh cattle are well represented. It is 
a Shorthorn, however, notwithstanding the decrease in entries, that 
wins the champion prize. And it is worthy of note that the 
animal was bred by a “little man,” a Lincolnshire farmer, but she 
was exhibited by the Queen, for whom she was bought last year. 
Her Majesty was likewise awarded for the same animal the prize 
for the best heifer or cow. And she also won a third prize for the 
best steer or ox, a rare accumulation of distinctions. There is a 
decrease in the number of pigs exhibited as well as in cattle; but 
here also the feature of the Show is its general excellence, the 
Berkshires, however, being perhaps the best. But the number of 
sheep exceeds that of any former year; ard the show of roots and 
implements is also good. The sheep are unusually good, as well 
as exceptionally numerous. The long-wool breeds, indeed, are 
scantily represented, for, owing to Australian competition, English 
wool has fallen in estimation. But it is otherwise in the case of 
the breeds valued specially for their meat-yielding quality. The 
Southdowns alone are almost as numerous as the Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds, and Lincolns taken together. And they areso good that an 
extra prize was awarded in their case. During the week our daily 
contemporaries have been expatiating on the remarkable rise in popu- 
larity of the Smithfield Club's exhibition as illustrated by theincrease 
in classes and prizes. That popularity has been well deserved, and 
the Club undoubtedly has done good service to agriculture; but 
at the same time it must be admitted that the improvement in 
cattle-farming has by no means kept pace with the popularity of 
the Smithfieid Club’s Show. In the nature of things the exhibit- 
ing of cattle tends to become an end in itself, and to fall more and 
more into the hands of very rich people, who need pay little 
attention to cost. We find, for example, that fat cattle are 
exhibited not only at different shows in the same year, which is 
proper enough, but also at the same places in successive years, 
which does not promote the object of such exhibitions. In the 
ordinary commercial sense it clearly cannot pay to feed a beast 
already fat for an additional twelve months. The expense must 
be incurred for the sake either of the prizes to be won, or of 
the reputation to be acquired by the gaining ofa prize. Further- 
moze, when we reflect upon the expense and risk attending 
the rearing of animals for exhibition, the judgment in person 
or by deputy that is required in selecting breeds, and still 
more in improving breeds, it is evident that the exhibition of 
cattle can be carried on only by wealthy people. Accordingly, we 
find year after year the same names recurring in the lists of exhi- 
bitors and prize-winners. No doubt the gentlemen and noblemen who 
rear animals for these exhibitions perform a public service. They 
are able to make experiments which it is out of the power of 
poorer men to try. And they succeed, after many mistakes, it 
may be, in improving the breed of our herds. But it is clear that 
the effect of this kind of competition upon the general agriculture 
of the country must be slight. It tells doubtless in the long run. 
But it little enables the collenss farmer to maintain the struggle 
against his keen foreign competitors, who are now elbowing him in 
his own markets. It would be worth the while of the Club, then, to 
consider whether it cannot supplement its present programme in a 
way that will more directly influence the general agriculture of 
the country. If the Club isto retain its usefulness, it must ada 
itself to the changing circumstances of a time that is peculiarly 
trying to the British agriculturist. Owing to the economic revo- 
lution the world has gone through during the past forty years, the 
United Kingdom is Teccening less and less of a ti country, 
and more and more pastoral. Ireland, indeed, may almost 
be said to have become a purely pastoral country. And to a 
large extent the same may be observed of Scotland. In England 
tillage holds a much more important place ; but even in England 
aor is increasing at the expense of tillage. Yet we find that in 
reat Britain there has been a serious diminution in the numbers 
of both cattle and sheep during the past ten years. It seems to 
follow that the British tarmer is losing ground. In any case, it 
is a serious fact that, while grass is gaining upon tillage, the 
flocks and herds of the country are every year becoming less 
capable of supplying the home demand. From the agricultural 
returns just issued, we learn that last year there were imported 
into the United Kingdom nearly 344,000 live cattle, over 
1,124,000 sheep, and nearly 16,000 pigs, of a total value exceed- 
ing 9} millions sterling; while the imports of dead meat ex- 
ceeded 4} millions of hundredweights, and in value were some- 
what over 12} millions sterling. Yet, in spite of this large im 
the price of meat is so excessively high that it is unattainable by a 
proportion of the population. 

To some extent, no doubt, the failure of our own farmers to 
supply the home market with meat is due to the prevalence of 
cattle disease. They have a great advantage over their forei 
competitors in their nearness to the market and their know 
of the requirements of their own coun . Yet we find that 
the competition is constantly extending. Not only is there a 
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larger import from Northern Europe, but a little while ago it was 
feared that our markets would be inundated by American cattle. 
The fears, so far, have proved groundless, as we pointed out at 
the time in these columns they were likely to prove. As soon as 
American prosperity returned, there was sure to be a greater de- 
mand in the home markets, and at the same time freights were 
sure to rise against the exporter. But, while it was always evident 
that the fears of American competition in this respect were ex- 
aggerated, it is not to be lost sight of now that, when adverse 
times return, we shall have again to face a formidable competition 
from beyond the Atlantic. Whenever there is bad trade in 
America, competition in the cattle frade will certainly increase. 
And the import of dead meat from South America and from our 
Australian colonies will likewise increase, as inventions are made 
to facilitate the conveyance of fresh meat over t distances. 
This growing competition, then, is going on in spite of the 
advantages possesed by our home cattle-feeders. Partly, as we 
have said, the advantage possessed by the home farmer is neu- 
tralized by the outbreak every now and then of cattle disease. 
Just now, for example, in no fewer than forty-three counties the 
foot-and-mouth disease prevails, so that the Privy Council has 

ractically closed for the next two months all markets throughout 

ingland and Wales for store cattle. And this outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease has been preceded at intervals by outbreaks of 
other more serious diseases amongst our herds, It is the opinion 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon that disease of every kind 
is imported from abroad, and that it can be kept out only by per- 
manently prohibiting the import of live per ter and insisting that 
all foreign supplies shall be in the form of dead meat. Apart 
from the importance of stamping out cattle disease, this would un- 
doubtedly be a desirable reform. Live animals carried across the 
sea for considerable distances suffer greatly. They not only lose 
weight, but they can hardly be in a healthy condition on their 
arrival, and therefore their meat can hardly be fit for human con- 
sumption. For every reason, then, it would be desirable to substi- 
tute a dead-meat trade for that in live animals. But we fear 
that the great towns are hardly pre for so great a 
change. They would be likely to resist it as a restriction upon 
their own food supplies. Nor can it be supposed that the breaking 
out of foot-and-mouth disease every now and then is the sole 
cause why our cattle-farmers are unable to fully supply the home 
market. There is another class of agriculturists who contend 
that what is wanted is a Ministry of Agriculture. No doubt our 
present administrative system is very deficient, and a Ministry of 
Agriculture would be able to do much which would help intelli- 
gent farmers in their business, But, after all, a mere department 
of the Government can do little in a country like this, which 
depends upon the enterprise of the people themselves for the main- 
tenance of its prosperity. Changes of this kind would be useful, 
but would not do all that is required. 

The condition of the cattle-farming industry is really traceable 
to the want of technical knowledge on the part of the great mass 
of our farmers. The manufacturing and commercial communities 
are specially trained for the businesses they are engaged in, and 
conduct them in a businesslike manner, They are upon the whole, 
therefore, more successful than the manufacturers and merchants of 
any other country. But our farmers are not trained in 
this way, and do not regard their avocations in a business- 
like spirit. Generally they inherit the business from their 
fathers, and carry it on too much in a traditional way. 
Their qualifications for farming generally are a certain empirical 

uaintance with the method in which their fathers farmed before 
them ; a fondness for country life and its sports, and a robust good 
sense, which is common to all their countrymen. Of real business 
training, however, of theoretical knowledge of the art, of a spirit 
of enterprise, and of love for experiment, they are, taken generally, 
utterly devoid. They have little appreciation either of the keen- 
ness of the competition to which they are ex , and they have 
scarcely any knowledge of any country but their own. A 
merchant equally ignorant of his business would certainly be 
landed very soon in the Bankruptcy Court. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our farmers fail to turn to the best account the 
advantage they in their nearness to the market. If they 
are to avail themselves of all their advan and turn to the 
best account the resources of the soil, they must qualify themselves 
properly for business, conduct it in a businesslike spirit, and watch 
narrowly the course of the markets abroad and at home. We 
want an entire change in the education of the farming commu- 
nity, and a new spirit in the way in which they conduct their 
avocations, 


REVIEWS. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE.* 


HE Grand Duchess of Hesse will always be remembered in 
England as the Princess Alice rather than by the higher 
title which she bore only for too short atime. She had many 
claims on our reverent regard, and the affection felt for her by all 
classes of Englishmen was deep and will be enduring. In distant 


* Alice, Grossherzogin von Hessen und bei Rhein, Prinzessin von Gross- 
britannien und Irland, Mittheilungen aus ihrem Leben und aus ihren 
Briefen. Verlag von Arnold Bergstriisser. Darmstadt: 1883. 


country villages, the wives and daughters of farm labourers, who 
never saw her face, and whose know of politics is confined to 
the rumours that can be picked up on market days from those who 
are able to read the newspapers, speak of her with softened voices 
and in a tone similar to that in which believing Catholics speak of 
their saints, and it seems a truism to add that those who knew her 
best loved her most. From her earliest childhood she enjoyed the 
pularity which has been so ungrudgingly bestowed on all e chil- 
ren of the Royal House ; but after the death of the Prince Consort 
she was invested witha more tender and personal interest. She was 
with her father in his latest hours; she comforted and supported 
her mother in the first dark days of her great affliction. And when 
we were once more threatened by a great national calamity, the 
Princess Alice watched by her brother's bed with more than the 
conscientiousness of a nurse, more than: the gentleness of a sister, 
though she had then a husband and children of her own, and there 
were claims upon her which a less unselfish nature might well 
have thought a sufficient excuse for absenting herself from the 
sick-room, It is not strange that Englishmen should love her; 
that they should cling to the familiar name; that they should 
desire to know the whole story of her life. It is no mere vulgar - 
curiosity as to the doings of courts that prompts the wish, but 
rather the affection which delights in dwelling on every particular 
connected with the life of one who was once dear and is now 
no more. 

The memoirs, or rather memorials, which have just been pub- 
lished in German, and which will no doubt be made accessible to 
the English public, are therefore of the greatest interest. The 
editor had no easy task to perform, but he has executed it with the 
greatest tact and skill. The substance of the book consists of ex- 
tracts from the letters which the Princess wrote to her mother. 
These are introduced by a short sketch of her childhood and early 
youth, and about five pages of very interesting general remarks 
are added; a summary of the — political and domestic 
events is prefixed to the letters of each year, and a few foot-notes 
explaining references to persons are given, as well as a copious 
index. All this is well done, though many readers may regret 
that the notes are not fuller. But the real diffi¢ulty of the 
editor must have consisted in the choice of the extracts. The 
Princess lived among persons who are still living, and who have 
their susceptibilities; her own life was deeply affected by 
the great political movements of the time, on which reticence is 
still necessary ; there can be no doubt that she wrote fully upon 
subjects that are not yet ripe for general discussion. Public 
affairs exercised as important and direct an influence on her life as 
the marriage of the squire or the granting of a new lease does on 
that of a village girl. It would have been easy to omit them 
entirely ; but in that case the picture of the Princess would have 
grown quite dim and pale, for this was the element in which she 
lived and worked. It would have been easy, too, to have given 
the letters in full; but that might have made the grave we all 
honour the battlefield of contending sects and factions. The 
editor of the work before us has avoided these difficulties by 
dwelling almost exclusively on the private life of the Princess, 
and touching on public events only in so far as they affected it. 

The picture thus given of the Princess as a woman is both 
vivid and attractive. We see her as a young wife cheerfully 
accepting the new and comparatively narrow circumstances in 
which her husband then lived, and endeavouring to make herself 
at home in them ; we see the first happy years of her wedlock and 
motherhood, the joy of which seems only to have been over- 
shadowed by the memory of her father’s death and her mother’s 
affliction; we see her becoming gradually acquainted with her 
new surroundings, and adopting, as every true wife Must do, her 
husband's sphere as her own, without forgetting her old home, 
with all its sacred memories and affections; we see her, though 
only as from afar, taking her part in public life; we follow her 
into the nursery and the sick-room. And all this is brought before 
us, not in a cold or dry narrative, but, so to speak, dramatically, 
every sentence warm with the feeling of the moment. 

It is a great thing to have done this. Every line of the sketch 
is fresh and lifelike. It is true, too; but it is not the whole truth, 
Those who are best er with the public life of the Princess 
in Darmstadt, while they will read this book with the greatest 
interest, will feel its inadequacy most keenly. She possessed in a 
very high degree not only the pure and noble womanhood, but also 
the intellectual and moral qualities which distinguish her mother 
and her elder sister, though she had neither the opportunity nor 
the desire of showing them on so large a stage. She could work 
silently and wait patiently. She was right in feeling that in 
1870 there was ly a poor peasant woman in all Germany who 
was not ready to make sacrifices as great as hers; but it would be 
wrong for aan to forget that what she then did was not the 
result of momentary impulse. In 1866 she had seen how inade- 
quate the care for the wounded was, and in the midst of peace she 
quietly set to work to remedy the evil. It was chiefly owing to 
her continuous exertions that Darmstadt was able to supply six- 
teen well-trained nurses when the hour of need came. 

In other matters, too, she showed the same judgment and self- 
restraint. No one can feel a greater aversion than she did to 
what is commonly known as the emancipation of women and the 
absurdities of its advocates. But she saw that real evils existed, 
and set to work to remove them. She felt, like Swift, that the 
cause of many unhappy marriages was to be found in the fact that 
young ladies are moreanxious “ to make snares to catch their birds 
thun cages to keep them in,” and so, rather to the horror of 
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advanced reformers, she insisted that it was more important that 
girls of small means should be taught to sew than to play on the 
piano. She prelerred, too, even in the higher classes some ability 
to think and reason to a capacity for talking fluent nonsense in a 
foreign tongue. But she saw well enough that these things, 
though important, were not the root of the difficulty. Little more 
‘than a hundred years ago the flax that a German household 
needed was spun, the soap and candles it used were made, and 
the winter store of provisions was cured at home. Hence the 
demand for female work was great, and every housewife was glad to 
find assistance in her own relations or those of her husband. A woman 
was then worth considerably more than her board and lodging. 
Young men, too, in those days discovered that it was not well to be 
alone, even in pecuniary respects. They found single life dearer than 
they supposed married life would be. A great change has passed 
over the country since then. There are mye lodgings and dining- 
rooms in every town, and shops in every village. The candles and 
soap are doubtless better than they used to be, but the sisters and 
cousins find that their occupation is gone, and at the same time their 
chance of marriage is diminished. Princess Alice may not have 
traced the evil to its historical source, but this renders it only the 
more remarkable that she should have so clearly perceived the 
need both of educating women of small means to some practical 
knowledge of housekeeping and of providing employment for the un- 
married. How great and successful her efforts were, how long 
her patience, how unflagging her interest, might form the subject 
of a story that is still untold, but would be well worth the telling. 

Little is said in the volume before us of the intellectual life of 
the Princess or of her influence on the thinkers and artists of her 
time; and thus an undue importance is, doubtless quite unin- 
tentionally, lent to her intercourse with David Strauss. To the 
uninformed reader it might almost seem as if these friendly rela- 
tions to a great author were an isolated event in her life, whereas 
they only formed one of many similar incidents. She possessed 
8 great, queenly tolerance; she delighted in attaining to new 
points of view; she was always ready to listen to new ideas, 
and not unfrequently suggested them. Her position forbade 
argument, as any strong expression of opinion on her part would, 
of course, have Uleatel any but a very intimate opponent; and 
this may have led some to suppose she accepted opinions which 
she only entertained for the moment. She possessed a very un- 
usual talent for making the shy feel at ease and the silent speak, 
and she brought those who talked with her imperceptibly to the 
subjects on which she desired to hear their opinion. In a word, 
she was the centre of an intellectual circle in Darmstadt which will 
never forget her graciousness or her charm. 

There were obvious reasons why such matters as these could not 
be included in the present memorials. Though incomplete, they 
afford a touching picture of the daughter, the sister, the wife, the 
mother. All that Englishmen loved most in the Princess Alice is 
here, and no one can understand her without reading these letters. 
Yet the history of her public life still remains unwritten; and 
that, too, if in due time the fitting writer be forthcoming, will find 
and deserve many readers, 


THREE NOVELS.* 


Dr. George Mac Donald's merits may be, he 
cannot be said to show much versatility. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker, no doubt, but his books are turned out mechanic- 
ally to a — One or two of the best are very good; and for 
his Alec Forbes of Howg/en, in particular, we have always felt both 
liking and admiration. But monotony of conception and man- 
nerism of style must begin to pall upon us in the end; and Dr. 
Mac Donald himself seems to have come to the conclusion that 
something more must be done to stimulate his readers. In 
Grant we have the original North-country lad, who naturally 
takes the lead among his superiors in station. Donal, like the hero 
in The Marquis of Lossie, and many other novels of similar stamp, is 
one of nature’s gentlemen. While always obedient to the behests 
of a higher power, and doing the work which his conscience imposes 
upon him, he is the very flower of instinctive courtesy and rough- 
spoken chivalry. His is a master mind besides, and he is a 
ingly original thinker. He has formed his own code of dog- 
matic theology, which he promulgates in season and out of 
season. He embodies the principles of Dr. Mac Donald's very 
broad divinity, and seems to take a positive delight in scaring 
the orthodoxy of Scottish divinity. He meets a minister of the 
established. Kirk on the highway, who is represented rather un- 
civilly as a spiritual footpad, and easily discomfits that divine in 
single combat. He domesticates himself with a cobbler who is a 
kindred spirit, and the type of one of Dr. Mac Donald’s invariable 
characters. For his cobbler is poor, pure, philanthropical, and 
evangelically minded ; he is quaint of speech, ready in repartee; 
and, while he is represented as being indefatigable in his efforts to 
do good, delights in setting at defiance the susceptibilities of his 
neighbours, But Donal, with the simple dignity that, in the 
overweening vanity of its self-respect, serenely ignores all social 
distinctions, is as much at home in a castle as in the cobbler’s 
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cottage. He has left his home and gone in search of a suitable 
situation ; and, considering his free and easy ways, with his con- 
scientious aggressiveness of temperament, we should have said that 
he was exceedingly unlikely to find one—that is to say, if we 
could conceive in actual life a n so honestly objectionable as 
Dr. Mac Donald’s hero. But ‘the license of fiction smoothes the 
way for him, and he is forthwith established under the roof of 
the Earl of Morven as tutor to that nobleman’s younger 
son. That he should assume an influence over the boy sounds 
natural enough. But he likewise asserts his supremacy over the 
boy’s scoundrelly elder brother, who hates, but nevertheless fears 
and respects, him. He lectures the young man on his vices and 
his evil per. but, in place of being kicked out of doors, he rises 
in the confidence of the family. The venerable Earl, who is as 
blackhearted a villain as ever was represented in contemporary 
romance, invites him to his private apartments and consults him on 

rsonal concerns. Consequently, it is only natural that the old 

arl’s niece, who is heiress to the family estates, and the object of 
a family conspiracy, should be as wax in the hands of this Admir- 
able Crichton, Morally, Donal may have been as estimable as 
may be. But we need hardly say that nothing well could be 
more outrageously absurd than this representing an uncouth 
Highland lad, who had risen from being a cowboy to the rank of 
shepherd, as winning his way to the innermost affections of a 
refined young lady of high hoe § It may be urged that conceivably 
any one woman might be befooled, and that the personal charms 
of Mr. Donal might have appealed to the Lady Arctura’s lower 
nature. But, at the same time, the rough tutor, who always falls 
on the slightest provocation into the broadest Scotch, is welcomed 
to the house of the “factor” on the estate, who is a presumptive 
heir to the title, with a marriageable sister. 

All that is but an extravagant exaggeration of what is become 
the commonplace staple of Mr. Mac Donald's books. But, as we 
said, he has deemed it necessary to introduce sensations, and 
sensations of no ordi nature, both in the incidents and con- 
struction of the plot. e are carried back my the grim- 
mest fancies of the raw-head-and-bloody-bones old-fashioned 
romance. The discreet Donal, in contempt for conventionalities, 
is called into the beautiful fmt Arctura’s bedroom, to shift massive 
cupboards, and break into hidden doors. The couple discover not 
merely one secret chamber, but whole suites of ghastly concealed 
apartments. They come upon the traces of mysterious crimes, 
which sufficiently explain mysterious noises which have become 
so perpetual that the respectable old housekeeper feels rather 
uncomfortable when rappings behind the wainscots cease. Had 
it not been for Donal’s happy and sudden arrival, when he, after 
a short absence, has been sent on his mission to the castle by a 
supernatural warning, Lady Arctura would have been the victim 
of a similar atrocity, for her uncle the Earl is capable of anything 
—capable of anything, that is to say, except devising the plausible 
preliminaries of an infernal plot. For, having resolved to make 
away with his niece, by way of diverting from himself all possible 
suspicion, he professes to start with the young lady in a postchaise 
for London, and then drives back by circuitous roads to their own 
ancestral hall, The assumption being that Lady Arctura is 
altogether ignorant of the local topography of the parish in which 
she has lived all her life; and that innkeepers and postboys will 
be the dupes of the device, when her disappearance has thrown the 
North of Scotland into excitement. But oy contrast, nothing can 
appear more probable than that she should have bequeathed the 

orven estates to Mr. Donal; that she should have married her 
sympathetic affinity on her deathbed ; and that, with the pro- 
verbially magnificent generosity of the beggar set on horseback, 
he should have renounced the broad estates in favour of the 
next heir. 

We have every sympathy with the difficulties that must per- 
tually beset professional writers of fiction. Anything original 
in the way of plot is well-nigh unattainable, and fresh sensations 
may have to be sought in the most out-of-the-way quarters. The 
danger is that, in going far afield, authors may somewhat 
overshoot the mark, and may miss scoring a success by over- 
fasting the limits of the likely. That is rather the case with 
rs, Alexander in her novel of Zhe Executor. In many respects 
it is a good and well-told story, and there are scenes as well as 
chapters which are sufficiently interesting. But, as a rule, we have 
a sense of the grotesque and far-fetched which very decided! 
interfes with our enjoyment. Besides that, there is another fault 
which is so common that we have almost ceased to protest against 
it. The strain upon our credulity becomes intolerably intense at 
the point which should be the very pivot of the interest. Stasie 
Verner is presented to us as an attractive and somewhat scatter- 
brained schoolgirl. It is very feminine and extremely natural 
that she should resent the poety which dresses her y and 
subjects her to a variety of petty humiliations. When all of a 
sudden the clouds begin to clear away, and she learns that a 
comfortable independence has been bequeathed to her. Never- 
theless the pleasant accession of fortune is not without its draw- 
backs. She has but a vague idea of the sums at her disposal 
when she comes of age, and the legacy leaves her as before, with- 
out any relatives or personal belongi In short, she is still 
a waif on the face of the world, with queer connexions and 
questionable guardians. For her fortune has come through a fond 
stepfather, who was a Greek or a mongrel, though a British Vice- 
Consul in Asia Minor. When the brother of the defunct Greek 
merchant comes to visit her at her school, we understand at once’ 
that the man is to be distrusted. He is smooth in manner, olive- 
coloured in complexion, and izreproachable in Considering 
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that he has been disappointed of a handsome succession and really 
rather hardly treated, he seems too civil by half. But he recom- 
mends himself at once to the inexperienced girl as much by his 
liberality as by his overflowing courtesy. He is one of her trustees, 
and promises to use his influence to secure the emancipation from 
school restraint for which she longs. And she leaves school to 
find shelter under the roof of another trustee, who is the ally 
or accomplice of this Mr. Kharapet. Mr. Harding is a brute; 
Kharapet is clearly a scoundrel ; while the superior guardian, who 
might legally have controlled them, is a self-satisfied and hen- 

ked nonentity. So at once we have a forecast of the anxieties 
instore for Stasie, not to speak of more serious dangers. Kharapet, 
as we feel sure, is capable of anything, so long at least as he can 
go to work ia tastes security. So it turns out. He has made 

his mind, by marrying her, to secure herself and her fortune. 

e scheme fails, because, although she had liked him as a trustee, 
she honestly tells him that she can never be his wife. Then his 
course is plain ; for in the event of her demise he succeeds as next 
of kin to his brother's inheritance. We have a plot 2 la Wilkie 
Collins or Gaboriau, and an insinuating Hindoo is introduced 
into the household, who treats the heroine with doses of a subtle 
poison. We are persuaded, of course, that her life is safe, but the 
clever medical man she is evidently destined to marry can have no 
such sense of security. On the contrary, his anxiety is wearing 
him to the bone. He is represented as being as prompt of action 
as he is ready of thought; and, by speaking out at once, he could 
have set down his foot and put a stop at once to a most diabolical 
scheme. But, at the same time, he must have cut short the 
novel somewhere towards the close of the second volume. So he 
hesitates, in absolute inconsistency with himself, while the story 
is carried along through the regulation number of chapters; and 
there it is that we discover the'fatal flaw in the plot. Notwith- 
standing which the book, take it all in all, is far more readable 
than most fictions by ladies. 

Agnes Moran, metaphysically ing, is a story of innocence, 
but not of experience. It shows in each of its chapters that it is 
the production of a novice; there is a glaring want of artistic 
construction, and yet we should say, from internal evidence, that 
Mr. Pinkerton might write a telling story. He has sketched some 
effective characters and marred some striking scenes. But the 
whole of his work has been loosely put together, and he has 
wasted material which he might have advantageously economised. 
Anything more rambling than the beginnings of the story we 
have even ina effort ; but, 4 

on, he tightens his , an es us regret that he 

Some of his leading cha- 
racters have grown under his hands till apparently he has begun 
to realize their capabilities. His heroine, Agnes Moran, scarcely 
comes seriously to the front till in the concluding chapters. 
His hero Holmwood is purposeless, self-indulgent, and a non- 
entity ; yet latterly we are conscious of certain redeeming quali- 
ties in him, and we are rather sorry for his fate when he runs 
away with a fool, to be subsequently shot by the outraged hus- 
ab And the girl whom he was induced to marry seemed more 
of a nonentity than himself; and in so far they appeared to be 
happily mated. Yet Imogen, in the most dramatic scene of the 
novel, shows a strength of resolution and common sense, of which 
we should never have suspected her; when she suggests very 
sensibly to her husband that bygones had better be bygones, 
and that they should fly together Ge the siren who threatens 
their domestic peace. But when Holmwood hesitates and declines, 
we feel that it is all over with him, and then such interest as there 
is in the story practically ends. A scene of the kind should either 
have been reserved for the climax, or else it ought to have had 
very different results, 


SCARTH’S ROMAN BRITAIN.* 


pus little book will probably, by virtue of its subject, be one 
of the most popular of the “ Early Britain” series. That 
“the Romans in Britain long did sway” is perhaps the most 
generally known fact in the history of this island ; ro the study 
of the Roman remains in Britain is perhaps that which attracts 
the greatest number of amateurs in archeology. Wherever there 
is a Roman camp, real or supposed, a Roman road, a Roman villa, 
even a bit of Roman masonry, there is sure to be some one who 
will be glad of such a book as Mr. Scarth’s, which combines history 
with archeology, and gives in a convenient form the results of the 
latest research. The three main sources from which tbe author 
has drawn are Horsley’s Britannia Romana; the Monumenta 
Historica Britannica, published by the Record Commission in 
but rey work ; the seventh volume, 
wit itamenta,” of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
published by the Royal Academy of Berlin, and containing all 
the Roman inscriptions found in Britain. In addition, Mr. Scarth 
brings to his task a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
ings of the various archwological Societies—an enormo 
advantage to the writer of a book of this class, who otherwise 
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would have to spend years in hunting up and down for the papers 
bearing upon his subject. Mr. Searth regards 
archeology as the handmaid of history, and as a life and colour to 
it, which can never be attained from yt esc stu vets written . The 
examination of Roman remains, the inspection of Roman coins, the study of 
Roman buildings, give a reali 
scholarship can supply. Scholarship and archeology should go hand-in- 
hand, and should be made subservient to the highest purposes. 
These last words prepare us to find that the author feels, not 
merely an archeological, but a religious, interest in the growth of 
the Roman power as being connected with the spread of Obristi- 
anity. And this brings us to the point of our disagreement with 
him. He is given over to the theories of Mr, Coote, upon whom 
he draws inane following him in his unscholarly fashion 
of printing two half-lines of Juvenal as one :—, / 
Vivant Artorius istic et Catulus, 


This name of Artorius has, as readers of Mr. Coote know, a great 
deal put uponit. Because “ a line of Juvenal authenticates” it “ as 
Roman,” and because Artor appears in Domesday as the name of 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire men—who surely have a right to com- 
lain of having so disreputable a connexion as Juvenal’s Artorius 
‘orced upon them by modern theory-makers—we are to see “ proof 
of Roman influence continuing to exist for after Roman 
Britain had become English ”—the quotation is from Mr. Scarth, 
summing up the substance of Mr. Coote’s arguments. He goes 
on to observe that “it is in the , the laws, and the 
customs which survive that we must look for enduring traces of 
Roman influence, rather than in buildings or architectural remains,” 
to which we should be inclined to add that when we look for 
these traces we do not find them, at least not to any appreciable 
extent. It is not by trifles such as the resemblance of Artor to 
Artorius that we can be convinced that our laws and our lang 
are Roman. Much of the current philological speculation on this 
subject strikes us as on a level with that of D’ in Vingt 
ans a when hearing—or believing that he heard—*“ Parlia- 
ment’s bill” cried about the streets of London, he observed that 
“V’anglais n'est que du francais mal prononcé.” 

The main contention of this school is that ads ga conquest 
of Roman Britain went no deeper than the Frankish conquest of 
Gaul; and Mr. Scarth calmly asserts that “ there is no reason for 
supposing that Britain suffered more from hostile invasion than 
Gaul and other portions of the Roman empire which were overrun 
by barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples in the decline of the 

man empire.” To say the least, there are very strong reasons 
for supposing it. Without entering into further argument, we 
ma again the question which has often been asked, but which, 
on 90, on the prom ors of 
this belief. Why is not England as distinctly Roman and British 
as France is Roman and ic? Oertainly we do not find any 
attempt to answer it in Mr. Scarth’s book. The following passage 
shows how weak his grasp of the subject is :— 

In Gaul, in Spain, in Germany, the Roman names of towns, cities, and 
places which still survive under an altered form, are a further proof of 
Roman manners and influence long surviving there as well as in Britain. 

Nobody questions the of Roman influence in Gaul— 
the point at issue is whether it was similarly permanent in Britain. 
Whatever stress may be laid upon the occurrence of a Latin word 
here and there, no one seriously attempts to prove that the English 
language is, like the French, only modified Latin ; still less that 
it is Welsh; and yet we are required to believe in the continued 
existence in the English districts of a numerous and highly- 
civilized Romano-British population, necessarily either Latin or 
Welsh-speaking. As for the influence of Romano-British Christi- 
anity, in which Mr, Scarth seems to believe, we need only advert 
to the distinct statement of Beda that in his own day—morethan 
a century after the conversion of his countrymen—the Britons 
would have no more communion with the English than with 


he British Church suggests the Druids—we mean no disre~ 
spect to British Christianity, but it certainly shares with British 
Druidism the property of causing a great deal of foolish speech 
and writing. There is too much of the Druids in the pages of 
Mr, Scarth, who would have done well to take example by 
the caution of his fellow-worker and predecessor, Professor Rhys, 
to whose subject the Druids more properly belong, but who is 
much less precise about them. It is rash to apply to the Druids 
of Britain, of whom we know next to nothing, all that is re- 
corded of the Druids of Gaul. Mr. Scarth twice avers, in 
slightly varying words, that Ossar “tells us that Mona or 
Anglesea was accounted the semi of the Druidic class.” 
Where does Omsar tell us this? tells us that Britain 
was considered to be the original home of the Druidic “ disci- 
plina”; but the only Mona he mentions—and it is not in con- 
nexion with the Druids—is generally understood to be the Isle 
of Man. Tacitus introduces Druids, with altars and sacred groves, 
into his well-known account of the invasion of Mona by Suetonius, 
and it is, we imagine, by “combining their information” that 
modern writers have arrived at the conclusion that Mona was the 


~~er Mr. Scarth adopts a not very profound observation of 
. Dillinger’s, that “in spite of the perfection to which the 
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a Druidic seminary. It is probable enough, indeed, that Druidism 

aa was especially strong in the West-country, either because that form 
| of religion originated, as Professor Rhys agen among those 
| Ivernian aborigines whom the Celtic Britons thrust westward, or 
| simply because the West was the wildest and most uncivilized 
| - of the ~ but all this is matter of inference and ~ 
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Druid system had arrived amongst them, the Britons were very 
of civiliza' the time of the 
uest,” as if it were strange that a sanguinary system of sorcery 
bas augury, should thrive amongst savages ; and he proceeds to add 
that “they”—seemingly the Britons generally—“ tattooed them- 
selves, and wore skins of wild beasts.” Now, it has often been 
pointed out that the latter part of this description should not be 
applied to the Britons generally. It is the intertores whom Ozsar, 
very likely speaking from hearsay only, distinguishes as skin-clad ; 
the inference is that the comparatively civilized coast-dwellers 
had advanced further in the art of dress, which falls in with 
‘Professor Rhys’s of Brython (Briton) and kindred 
names as denoting a cloth-clad peop e. Indeed, in an earlier pas- 
sage, Mr. Scarth himself writes of the Britons, “They seem to 
have coarse cloths as well as dressed skins, and even fine 
clothes were in use among the higher orders”; so that there has 
been some carelessness in compilation. There is also something 
strange in the following statement :— 

The portion of Britain known as the “Saxon Shore” is supposed to 
have been so called because it was subjected to piratical attacks from the 
northern tribes beyond the mouths of the Rhine. This is asserted by 
Beda, and in the Chronicle of Ethelward, but it is not improbable that 
settlements in South Britain from these parts had been very early effected. 

If Beda and Lthelweard really give this explanation of the 
much-discussed name of the “Saxon Shore,” it is odd that their 
statements should have been overlooked in the controversy on the 
subject. We were hitherto unaware that the term “ Saxon 
Shore” occurred in those historians. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Scarth only means to cite their authority for the fact of the 
piratical attacks ; but his language is liable to be misunderstood. 

Altogether, useful as the work will be to those many readers 
who already feel an interest in Roman antiquities, it is not so well 
adapted to awaken such an interest where it does not previously 
exist. Considered as a history, it strikes us as somewhat 7 
executed. There is nothing very attractive in such a note-boo 
style as that of the following consecutive paragraphs :— 

Elephants are stated to have accompanied the army of Claudius, as well 
as the second campaign of Julius Cesar. 

The vast earthworks still remaining at Lexden, one mile from Colchester, 

ve some idea of the strength and extent of the capital of Cunobeline 

en by Claudius. 

Neither is there much satisfaction to be derived from such a bald 

iece of information as this:—‘ It would occupy too much space 
to attempt to describe others [Roman fortresses], as Pevensey, 
supposed to have been the ancient ‘ Anderida,’ where very in- 
teresting remains still exist.” It does not occur to Mr. Scarth to 
remind his readers of the terrible destruction which finally over- 
took Anderida, or to speak of the physical alteration of that part 
of the coast. The great forest of Anderida he dces mention else- 
where, and he quotes from Mr. Elton a description of the south- 
eastern marshes and woodlands—when we come upon a striking and 
vigorous passage, it is apt to prove to be an extract from Mr. 
Elton. Mr. Scarth himself has no great descriptive power, and it 
is hardly too much to say that a more vivid idea of Roman Britain 
may be derived from the brief account in the opening chapter of 
Green’s Short History than from the whole of this work. Nobody 
will be much helped to realize the nature of the Roman dominion 
by being told :—“ In the museum at York there are the bronze 
autos of a shield, which contain a variety of subjects engraved on 
them.” This kind of information is not of much value in itself, 
and if wanted, it can be got out of catalogues and guide-books. 
And if the object was to describe existing Roman remains, it 
would have been as well to tell the reader whether “ the re- 
mains of very strong Roman walls” at Gloucester are to be 
seen above or below ground. As a matter of fact, the walls 
of Gloucester exist only as fragments in cellars and other sub- 
terranean places, notably below the enterprising printing-office 
which sends forth microscopic French dictionaries. We may also 
note that when Mr. Scarth incidentally observes, “‘ These inferences 
are supported by the evidence of the ‘Monumentum Ancyranum,’ 
which mentions the names of British kings who fled to Augustus, 
and sought his protection,” there is danger that, in default of fur- 
ther information, half his readers will jump to the conclusion that 
the “ Monumentum Ancyranum” is somewhere in this island, and 
will. be puzzled at hearing no more about it, The misprint of 
“ Earldorman ” for “ Ealdorman ” also should be rectified. 

The most interesting parts of the work are the descriptions of 
Uriconium, and, in an appendix, of the recent uncovering of the 
remains of a Romano-Gallic city at Sanxay, near Poitiers. In 
this latter pesage the absence of any date is a fault which should 
be repaired. “ Lately” and “ recently ” soon become very unsatis- 
factory and misleading indications o cn eee in a book 
which bears no date on the title-page—a i 


practice to which we 
are sorry to see the S.P.C.K. giving in, 


LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE.* 

T is a good notion to collect Coleridge's criticisms on Shakspeare 
I which form the bulk of Mr. Ashe’s book, but it might have 
been carried out in a different and better manner, so as to avoid 
the repetition of the samé matter which so often occurs in the 
present volume. The notes of lectures as taken by the late Mr. 


* Lectures and Notes on Shakspeare and other English Poets. By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Now first collected by T. Ashe, B.A. London : 
Bell & Sons. 1883. 
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Collier are, as indeed might have been expected, sometimes almost 
identical with what a on the same points in the Literary 
Remains, the Biographia Literaria, and in the reports of the 
lectures given at Bristol. Still, the matter thus brought together 
is so valuable that repetition is an offence more cle to be for- 
given than any sins of omission would have been. Coleridge must 
always be as belonging to the highest order of Shakspearian 
critics; all his words are worth preserving, and deserve the widest 
circulation which can be given to them. His description of the 
especial characteristics of Shakspeare, as distinguishing him from 
other dramatic poets of his age, has never been surpassed in criti- 
calacumen. He preferred to work upon expectation rather than 
to surprise. He adhered to the great law of nature, that all 
opposites tend to attract and temper each other. He kept at all 
times in the high road of life. He did not make his dramatic in- 
terest depend on his plots, the interest in which is rather made 
to depend on the characters. He never took the trouble of in- 
venting stories. He largely mingled the lyrical with the dramatic 
element in his plays. His characters, like those in real life, are to 
be inferred from what they say and do, and are not described. He 
followed the main-line of march of the human affections, with- 
out entering into any minute analysis of the passions or faiths 
of men, being assured that they were grounded in our common 
nature. Upon these grounds, amplified as they were by Coleridge, 
he justly claimed for ee the title of a true philosopher. 

he criticisms on partic ys are full of the finest apprecia- 
tion of their excellences; and, if proposed emendations do not 
always commend themselves as worthy of acceptance, it can only 
be remarked that Coleridge did not escape the fate which seems 
inevitable for all who approach the text of Shaks The very 
intensity of the desire to improve it has seemed to confuse the 
commentators and to bring on sometimes a strange bewilderment 
of reason and common sense, of which they, happily for them- 
selves, appear to remain unconscious. ‘ 

The subject of stage illusion, and the due limits to the use of 
scenery, properties, and costumes, has lately received much atten- 
tion, Coleridge had some excellent opinions on these points, 
although his utterances are not always quite consistent with each 
other. He laid it down that the unities of the Greek drama grew 
mainly out of the size and construction of the ancient theatres, 
and infers that all dramatic performance was then regarded as 
merely ideal, a conclusion which it is not easy to follow. The 
true nature of the representations in a Greek theatre was, how- 
ever, far less well understood seventy or eighty years ago than it 
now is; and the restoration of The Birds of Aristophanes to the 
stage at Cambridge may probably astonish many people, and con- 
vince them of an amount of realism in the Athenian theatre of 
which they have had little conception. The extent to which the 
actual reproduction of nature in art should be carried has long 
formed matter for discussion. For painting and sculpture little 
remained to be said on the matter after the production of Lessing's 
Laocoon ; but the same rules cannot be made toapply altogether to 
the art of the theatre which are there so excellently discussed 
and applied to pictures and statues. Yet they must have some- 
thing, and a good deal, in common, and for all art it is true, as 
Coleridge puts it, that what is required is the representation of 
a thing, and not the reality ; the imitation, and not the thing itself. 
But on the stage the powers of imitation, without trenching on 
actual reality, are far more extensive than they can be in painting 
or sculpture. When the words of a poet or the delineations of a 
painter are embodied by an actor, it 1s after all only a truism to 
say, as Campbell did, in the well-known lines copied from the 
saying of Simonides, that the first cease to be airy thought, and 
the latter to be dumb. This would be true of a recitation in a 
room without any of the usual dramatic accessories. But place 
the actor on the stage, in theatrical costume, in the midst of all 
its decorations and usual surroundings, and it is plain that a great 
deal more may be done without fairly rousing objections to 
supposed excess in the direction of realism. How much may be 
done is a question of degree, and depends, not so much upon an 
absolute and universal canons of art, as upon what can be well 
done, and upon the expectations and previous knowledge of the 
audience ; and this reduces the whole matter to a question of con- 
vention and practice rather than one of rigid principle. 

It is well known that Garrick gave a more significant and 
warlike costume to Macbeth than the dress previously worn in 
the part by putting him into a general's uniform of the period, 
and this was a step towards the outward individualization of the 
character, and therefore in its effect realistic. So when John 
Kemble dressed him in a modern Highland costume—this was 
historically as untrue as the George III. uniform, but it helped 
to realize the character as a Scottish one. When Walter Scott 
plucked the heavy black plumes of the regulation infantry cap of 
a Highland regiment from Kemble’s brow, and replaced them 
by the single eagle’s feather of a Scottish chief, this was not a 
further movement in the direction of realism, as it still left 
Macbeth’s dress as unlike what the real usurper really wore as it 
was before. The dress adopted by Mr. Irving for the part was 
probably very similar to that actually worn by Macbeth, as ascer- 
tained from the best available authorities for the costume of his 
period. No one can pretend to say that these actors played better 
or worse for the alterations in their dresses and the consequent 
ones in the dresses of the other persons on the stage; but, when 
audiences came to know that Macbeth was an historical personage 
living in Scotland at a known date, an expectation of some 
accuracy of representation became natural and reasonable, and it 
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became right to attempt to gratify it. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the obvious propriety of attending to the costume of Greek, 
Roman, Eastern, or historical plays of any period. This has been 
matter of gradual recognition evér since ‘he days of Shakspeare, 
and no one can doubt that, if he and his » udiences had known as 
much as is now known, and if his sta». management could have 
done as much as can now be done, it ». uld have been then done. 

The same sort of progress and g~0 |u.l awakening is to be noticed 
in other regions of art. One can fancy an ancient Egyptian 
sculptor horrified at first Seeing a Greek statue with its arms and 
legs detached from the body, and exclaiming that art was going to 
ruin. And so from time to time old playgoers are always to be 
found complaining of the progress of what they call realism on the 

, and ascribing to it a supposed decline in the actor's 
art. The true test seems to be waver novelties in stage effect 
assist the general appreciation of the drama, or, on the contrary, 
distract attention from it. This is well illustrated in an anecdote 
told by Marmontel in his Memoirs, The celebrated mechanician 
Vaucanson made for him an automaton asp, to be used as a “ pro- 

” in his tragedy of Cleopatra, and it exactly imitated the 
movements of areal snake. But the surprise occasioned by this 
ae aaa of mechanical ingenuity was so great as to interfere 
wi e interest of the spectators in the true action of the piece, 
and its employment was accordingly abandoned. Any novelty 
may at first and for a short time have this effect, but even one 
so startling as this might soon fall into its place and, instead of 
interfering with, assist in promoting the general effect of the 
performance. 

In order to understand the mental condition of early audiences, 
such as those who witnesed the plays of Shakspeare at the Globe 
Theatre, it may be well to consider the children of the present— 
and indeed of all—times. They can “pretend ” anything in their 
games andamusements. A corner of the room isa robber’s cave— 
a chair is a throne—or three put together become a stage coach or 
a railway train. A stick serves as a sword or sceptre, and any bits 
of stuff become gorgeous robes of State. Any interference on the 

of the elders with the established convention of the moment 
is indignantly resented. Two little brothers once used to recite 
the well-known scene in Julius Cesar between Brutus and Cassius, 
but nothing would induce them to do it unless they stood in front 
of a small fire-screen, not more than a yard high and of less 
width, nor unless their brown-holland pinafores (then usually 
worn by children) were transferred to their backs to represent 
Roman togas ; neither would their audience in the nursery have 
been content to 

Sit and see, 


Minding true things by what their mockeries be 


any more than the spectators at Blackfriars would have been 
without having their humble expectations of scenic effect gratified, 
whatever they may have been. It was going too far and incurring a 
considerable expense without any adequate advantage when real 
heavy plaster of Paris casts were taken from the capitals of the 
columns in the Place of St. Mark, for the beautiful production of 
The Merchant of Venice by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. The scenery of The Cup at the Lyceum was 
largely made up of solid and ponderous parts, and occasioned enor- 
mous difficulties in setting the stage,and also in like manner 
exceeded the limits of what was really wanted to produce a real 
effect. But, as has already been remarked, it is all a question of 
and not of principle. Mr. Irving, in one of his recent 
conversations in America with an enterprising and perseveri 
interviewer, is rted to have said, “I try to get as near truth 
— If it were the hovel of King » 1 would have a 
hovel ; and if it were the palace of Cleopatra, I would make 
it as gorgeous as the possibilities of art would allow.” By a real 
hovel he could not have meant a building of real stones or mud, 
nor by a real palace a structure of real marble ; but, as qualified by 
himself, something as like them as could by the best resources of 
the theatre be obtained. 

The question of lighting in reference to stage illusion has not 
been so much discussed as those of scenery and costume, but is 
intimately connected with them. InS "s time all perform- 
ances in public theatres took place by daylight, and there must 
have been a good deal of “ pretending” when a night scene oc- 
curred, When artificial lighting was introduced it was at first very 
simple and insufficient. A row of candles on the stage, in the 
place of the modern footlights, with chandeliers overhead, visible 
to the audience, and like those in an ordi room, sufficed to 
light the stage, and gave no offence by their incongruity, of which 
indeed there was also enough in the presence of spectators sitting 
on the . Then came argand lamps, and the increasing expense 
of oil would have ruined the theatres if gas had not in time 
come to their rescue. Finally we have the electric light, which 
as the closest approach to the light of the real sun or the real 
moon, as well as to real lightning, which indeed it actually is, 
must be taken as the consummation of realism in the way of 
lightin ~- Yet who would on this account wish to di 80 

irable an accessory to the finest stage effects ? 

The whole matter is brought together by Coleridge in another 
place to the effect that the imitation of reality in art, whether of 
external things, actions, or passions, is to be secured only under a 
semblance of reality. The painter represents a natural landscape 
in his picture, but with no intention of deceiving. But in a 
panorama or on the theatrical stage Mec pen is not only allow- 
able, but is the very object to be attained, under the influence of 
impressions which, whether referred to as the half-faith of grown- 


up persons or the entire belief of children, are in their nature only 
temporary. The methods used exhibit the greatest triumph of 
art and mechanical arrangement when they are of the simplest 
and cheapest kind. And there are occasions when the theatre 
may be quitted at the close of a fine performance, in which acting 
por f all the combined illusions of the stage have done their best, 
and when the transition to the crowded streets of a great city 
outside the mimic scene is made with the feeling that it is the 
real world which has been left, and a world of falsehood and un» 
reality which has been entered. 


FAIRS, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


O% the history and origin of fairs a great deal has been written. 
The subject, in fact, is perhaps the most interesting of all 
those connected with the early history of trade. We do not, how- 
ever, believe, with Mr. Walford, that the first fairs were formed by 
the gathering of worshippers and pilgrims in sacred This 
would imply that there were no fairs at all except in sacred places, 
whereas the contrary seems evident, because, whether they be sacred 
or not, there must be at certain distances places where things can be 
sold. On the other hand, it is also well known that the gathering 
of pilgrims at sacred places and at certain times was generally 
accompanied by the gathering of traders; first, because the great 
influx of people caused increased demand for supplies of all sorts, 
and, next, because pilgrimages have always been made the occa- 
sions for spending money, merriment, and extravagances of all 
kinds. Thus, there were fairs in Greece, at the Games, and at 


Delphi, and other places of oracles and temples; but there was 


also an autumn fair at Thermopyle, which was not a sacred place. 
So, also, there was a fair held about the Oak Mamre, a place of 
pilgrimage near Hebron, for Jews and Christians alike; and 
another in the open area opposite the Basilica of Constantine, in 
Jerusalem, held yearly on the 15th of September. This latter 
fair was undoubtedly a result of the concourse of pilgrims, though 
Eusebius speaks of it as if it were already contemplated at 
building of the Church. So also with the great fairs of France. 
That of Toulouse was connected, doubtless, with the saint and 
martyr in whose honour the stately church named after him was 
erected ; that at Marseilles may have been connected with the 
famous Black Virgin ; but was there ever any particularly sacred 
tradition attached to Beaucaire? And in earlier times, as in the 
time of Charlemagne, when the great fairs were at Aix-la-~Chapelle 
and at Troyes, there seems to have been no special religious 
meaning for the selection of those towns. 

As regards the origin of fairs in England, they have, like every- 
thing else in —— been assigned to the inventive genius of 
King Alfred. With greater probability, it has been argued that 
the Court presided over by bishop and ealdorman was the cause of 
the earliest fairs. However that may be, legislation affecting fairs 
began very long ago, and courts of Piepowder were established 
at a very early period as tribunals where all cases of dispute could 
be speedily and readily settled. These courts had jurisdiction in 
commercial cases only, and tried them by e jury of traders formed 
on the spot; they could only try a thief if he was caught within 
the bounds of the fair; they could only sit during fair-time ; and 
could only hold cognizance of things happening during the fair. 
Mr. Walford gives a short and instructive Sistory of all the legis- 
lation concerning these courts, and the rights of merchants, 
English and foreign, trading at them. 

The greatest of English fairs was formerly that of Sturbridge, 
held near Cambridge, which was proclaimed on the Feast of the 
Raising and Exaltation of the Cross and lasted to the Eve of Hol 
Cross. How great and important the fair became has been walk 
described by Professor Thorold Rogers, whom Mr. Walford 
quotes :— 

Besides the people who poured forth from the great towns—from London, 
Norwich, Colchester, Oxford, places in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of great,comparative importance, and who gave their names, or, in 
case certain branches of commerce had been planted ia particular London 
streets, the names of such streets, to the rows of booths in the three-weeks’ 
fair of Stourbridge—there were, beyond doubt, the representatives of many 
nations collected together to this great mart of medieval commerce. The 
Jew, expelled from England, had given place to the Lombard exchanger. 
The Venetian and Genoese merchant came with his precious stock of 
Eastern produce, his Italian silks and velvets, his store of delicate glass. 
The Flemish weaver was present with his linens of Liege and Ghent. The 

iard came with his stock of iron, the Norwegian with his tar and 
pitch. The Gascon wine-grower was ready to trade in the produce of his 
vineyard; and, more rarely, the richer growths of Spain, and, still more 
rarely, the vintages of Greece were also supplied. The Hanse towns sent 
furs and amber, and probably were the channel by which the precious 
stones of the East were sup through the of Moscow and 
Novgorod. 
The Fair was granted by King John for the benefit of a certain 
hospital for lepers, but it does not appear from Mr. Walford’s ac- 
count whether the King gave an —s fair or created a new one. 
It very ee! rose into importance, and very naturally there were 
continual disputes between the University and the town on the 
subject of the Vice-Chancellor’s authority. The rs arrested 
persons whom the mayor refused to receive; the proctors put 
them in gaol, but the town authorities let them out again; the 
University excommunicated the mayors for perjury ; they punished: 
merchants for forestalling, and seem to have claimed, if not to have 
exercised, complete control over the fairs. In the year 1544, how- 
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ever, it was decreed by the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of 
Norfolk that the Vice-Chancellor should hold a court at the fair 
for all pleas where scholars were concerned, and that he should 
have jurisdiction in all matters of weights, measures, regraters, 
and forestallers. This limitation seems purposely intended to 
withhold from the University control over the morals and order 
of the Fair which were thus left to the charge of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, The Proclamation of the Fair a the University 
for the year 1548 is given at length by Mr. Walford, but in the 
same century we hear of fresh disputes between the Town and 
Gown concerning the preservation of order. 


There is no fair, not even that of Bartholomew, which has been 
mentioned so often and described so fully. The notorious Ned 
Ward visited and described it after his style and with age 
detail; Defoe, in the year 1723, either visited or pretends to 
have visited the fair, which he describes at length. In the year 
1709 there was published a Latin poem of five hundred lines 
called Nundine Sturbrigienses, by Thomas Hill, Fellow of Trinity. 
Carter published an account of the fair in the year 1749, and 
Hone, in his Year Book, describes it in the year 1802. 

The fair still lingers on ; its commercial importance is gone, and 
of all the merchandise which was formerly Leones here, there 
only now remain horses, onions, and implements of wood. Moreover, 
it only lasts now for three days. Mr. Walford’s History ap 
opportunely while it has not yet ceased to exist. The volume 
contains, in addition, an account of Bartholomew Fair, in which 
Mr. Walford has been anticipated by a previous writer. It only 
remains to be said that the book is compiled with great labour and 
care, and is, in reality, what it professes to be, a Chapter in the 
History of Commerce.” 


MINOR GEOGRAPHIES AND HISTORIES.* 


R. BARING-GOULD'S Germany is one of a series of 
handbooks on “ Foreign Countries and British Colonies,” 
each warranted as being the work of an author who has special 
uaintance with his subject. In the present volume the promise 
is well fulfilled. The author of Germany, Past and Present, has 
condensed the large store of knowledge which he possesses about 
this middle land of Europe into a very readable little book of some 
two hundred pages. Judging wisely that the physical geography 
of any given country cannot be rightly understood until some 
knowledge of its geological structure has been acquired, the author 
devotes his first chapter to a consideration of the various up- 
heayals and subsidences whose effects, modified by the work of 
ice and water, has resulted in the Germany of the modern 
map. | speaking, he divides the country into four 
regions—the great Northern Plain, which borders the North Sea 
and the Baltic; the mountain region, which traverses the 
centre; the slopes of the Alps, and the Alpine range itself. 
As Mr. Baring-Gould justly observes, the geography of Ger- 
many is more difficult to understand and to remember than 
that of most of the other countries of Europe, on account of 
the want of any clearly-defined natural boundaries; and con- 
sequently many travellers come home with very vague notions 
as to the nature of the countries they have passed through. His 
fourfold division is certainly a rational ore, and ought to lead 
to a better understanding of the varied physical forces of the 
country. A section of the book is devoted to each of these 
several divisions, Of these the first, treating of the great 
Northern plain, strikes us as being the most exhaustive and the 
most interesting, perhaps because it is the region that is least 
known to the English tourist. Much of what Mr. Gould has to 
tell about it has all the charm of novelty. Most readers will be 
surprised, for instance, to learn that the devastation wrought b 
the moving sandhills of the Dunes far exceeds that of the land- 
slips and avalanches of the Alps, and that the “map of the coast 
is studded with places marked ‘buried. villages.’” And on the 
Mehrung of Courland four fishing hamlets and many farnis 
that were standing at the beginning of the present century are now 
zepresented by sandhills a few hundred feet high. All this 
destruction is to be traced to the cupidity which prompted the 
felling of the belts of pine-trees which formed a natural screen to 


stay the aa of the sand. Such a belt of pines on the 
Mehrung, between Danzig and Pillau, was turned into money by 
Frederick William 1. It brought him in 30,000/, ; but the Haft. was 


shortly after nearly choked up and the passage from Elbing to the 
sea impeded. Mr. Gould gives some curious Bey weer concern- 
ing the Amber fishery which was first established by the Teutonic 
Knights, who preserved the monopoly with the most jealous care, 
It is still a Crown monopoly, though farmed by the Govern- 
ment, and the value of the yearly returns seems almost incre- 
dible. Mr. Gould states them as amounting from various modes 
of collecting to 188,c0o/. per annum. Leaving the sand-strewn 
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strip of coast and turning inland under Mr. Gould's gate, 
we visit in the Marshes the noted grazing land of any, 
the “ Lake-land,” and the peatemosses of the “ Spree-Wald,” 
where, as in Holland, canals take the place of roads, and which 
once formed an inaccessible refuge to the Wends, just as our 
own Isle of Ely did to the English, It is curious to note that 
here it is the system of drains or canals that are called the 
“ Fehne,” or Fen, instead of the swamp itself. Nothing can be 
more desolate than the picture given of life in these moors or 
mosses, where no living thing seems to thrive save the mosquito, 
though how that insect can flourish where there is so little human 
prey seems a marvel. However these moors, it seems, are as 
capable of being reclaimed as our own fen land, and where at one 
time the only sign of human life was the turf-cutter’s hovel, in 
which the parents, the children, the pony and the cow, all lived in 
family together, there are now thriving villages, and even such a 
—, as Pappenburg, with 6,000 inhabitants and 150 trading 
vessels. 


But Mr. Baring-Gould does not confine himself to the geogra y 
of Germany. ts history, ethnology, and ong social state 
are each in turn the subject of his consideration. e concluding 
chapters on the constitution of the Empire, the Government, the 
army, and the several strata of which German society is composed, 
are well worth reading, and throw a very clear light on such diffi- 
cult subjects as the system of election to the Bundesrath and 
the Reichstag, “ ebenbiirtigkeit” and “ mediatization,” and other 
matters about which English ideas are in general extremely hazy. 
But what gives the chief value to the book is the fact, evident in 
every page, that the writer has an intimate knowledge of the 
land and the people, and has not collected his materials from 
hearsay evidence or the books of others, but from personal obser- 
vation. Here and there we could wish that he had not yielded 
to the temptation of using words that are not English, as “glacis ” 
for mountain-slopes, and ‘‘echelonned” for terraced—a word 
which we venture to say no one could even —- at the meaning 
of, unless he were already familiar with the French “ échelonné. 
But, with so much that is excellent, it seems ungracious to cavil at 
trifles; and Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is not only an admirable 
handbook for the traveller, but might also be used with advantage 
as a text-book of phy, being perhaps all the fitter for that 
purpose because it has not been written as a school-book. 

In the Geography Reading Book we follow the fortunes of the 
same “ Johnny” ee acquaintance we made a short while since 
in the first of the same series, In the present volume he 
makes the tour of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The account 
of all he sees and hears is conveyed in the form of conversation, 
which many children find easier to follow than a continuous nar- 
rative. The author has adopted the idea we have more than 
once suggested of taking the chief lines of rail in the country 
as the main threads of the geography lesson, calling attention 
to the physical features of the country passed on the way, and 
giving some account of the towns at which od gm ny stations 
occur. The geography of Australasia and British North America 
is introduced in the form of letters from a schoolfellow who 
is supposed to be travelling in those distant quarters of the 
globe. The whole forms an attractive little volume, enlivened 
with several maps and pleasant little pictures on nearly every 
page. It is well adapted for use as a reading book, both in 
schools and private schoolrooms, and a great deal that is useful 
may be learned from it, about the countries themselves and also 
the people inhabiting them. The author has certainly succeeded 
in giving the first lessons in geography in a form that is at once 
simple and attractive. 

e Senior Poetical Reader contains most of the stock pieces of 
English poetry commonly used for readings and recitations, with 
the addition of some specimens of the American poets not quite 
so familiarly known. The only novelty in its arrangement, to 
distinguish it from a hundred other similar selections, is that the 
notes explanatory of the text are printed in the margin instead of 
at the bottom of the page. This is in some respects an improve- 
ment on the old system, as it makes reference to the notes easier 
and less likely to result in confusion. But the notes themselves 
are very poor and prosaic, and occasionally show much ignorance. 

The fifth part of the English History Reading Books published 
by the National Society is intended as a sequel to the volumes of 
the series alread ieseal, which we have noticed from time to time 
as they appeared. This volume, therefore, is devoted to the history 
of social life in Britain from prehistoric times down to the present 
day. The illustrations begin with delineations of bone and flint 
implements, and end with a portrait of the Laureate, copied from 
a photograph by Messrs. Elliot & Fry, and the letterpress contains 
instruction concerning the wide range of manners that lies between 
these two extremes of civilizations, tracing the successive steps by 
which the wants of man have grown from the bone needle or the 
flint arrowhead of the primitive man to the all-pervading photo- 
graphic album that may be looked on as a characteristic feature of 
the civilization of our own day. A previous knowl of the 
political facts of the national history is taken for gran These 
pages deal solely with the rig ser of society in the widest 
sense of the term. Of eee therefore, they contain much of 
those petty details of dress and manners with which Miss Yonge 
is so W uainted, and which she knows so well how to 
describe. Such details of domestic life or of Court try 
no doubt give life to the history of any given time oa ton tar 
attractive to mg Far mage And, instead of the vague terms in 
which most little books of the kind convey their information, or 
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rather conceal the want of it, Miss Yonge gives her young 
readers facts clear and precise. For the details of housekeeping 
she brings forward such unim ble authorities as the entries 
in old aceount-books. From Chaucer's Tales she takes her types 
of the society of the fourteenth century ; while for sketches of the 
manners during the Wars of the Roses she digs in that rich mine 
of amusing gossip the Paston Letters. In her concluding chapters 
she touches in a liberal and enlightened spirit on the Poor-law, 
the — of the Corn-laws, the Reform Bill, the Factory Acts, 
and the great measures which have led to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working classes; and her remarks 
on compulsory education are very sensible and to the point. 
Miss Yonge’s philology is not aiways as trustworthy as her his- 

The word “bachelor,” to cite the first instance that occurs 
to us, she supposes to be of Welsh origin. The derivation is 
very obviously through the French “ bachelier,” from the Latin 
“ baccalaria,” a peasant proprietor, literally a keeper of cows, 
according to Brachet, who traces the various steps by which the 
word has come to have the several meanings in which it is now 
used, including the forged derivation invented for “ baccalaureus ” 
(bacca lauri), baie de aurier, thus twisting it into some connexion 
with the laurels of Apollo. We are surprised to find Miss Yonge 
affixing the masculine suflix a to the name of Hild, the famous 
Abbess of Whitby. 

The two remaining books on our list both treat of the same 
period of English history, from the accession of the first of the 
Angevins to the death of Elizabeth. Both also bear the title 
Middle England. The one is the third part of Marcus Ward's 
History Readers; and, as it is by the Head-Master of a Board 
School, we are rather surprised to find him in his book repeating 
much of the old-fashioned confusion about the Continental pos- 
sessions of the Angevins. Guienne is reckoned as part of France, 
and we are told that Henry II. “ had been made Duke of Normandy.” 
The book throughout betrays a strange ignorance of the writings 
of modern historians, to say nothing of original authorities. The 
author of the other Middle England, one of Philip's School 
Series, is not any better informed. He, too, talks of Henry II. as 
the “most powerful Prince im France,” and makes the strange 
statement that Edgar Atheling was the grandson of Edward the 
Confessor. Yet the preface gravely declares the design of the 
book to be to “lay carefully the foundations” of history, and lays 

t stress upon the “accuracy” of its pages. It were to 
wished that the scholars both of Board and other schools could be 
protected from having so much ignorant rubbish imposed upon 
them, and that, if special subjects are to be taught in the reading 
lessons, the books used should be at least written by those who 
are thoroughly versed in these subjects. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION." 


M®* CREIGHTON has given us these two large volumes 
merely as the fraction of a greater whole. Indeed, unless 
we date back “the Reformation” to the Council of Constance, or 
even to the Council of Pisa, we can only regard this fraction as 
introductory to the history of the Papacy “ during the Reforma- 
tion.” Yet the period embraced within these volumes, which 
begins with the fateful election of the Cismontane Urban VI. and 
the counter-election of the Ultramontane Clement VIL., includes 
the forty years’ struggle of the Popes and anti-Popes and the 
reforming Councils, and ends with the brilliant pontificates of 
Nicholas V. and Pius II., has a clear dramatic unity and whole- 
ness. This seems to have been evident to Dean Milman, who 
abruptly closed Lis History of Latin Christianity with the death of 
Nicholas V. Mr, Creighton prolongs the story to the death of 
Pius II., AZneas Sylvius Piccolomini, to whose strange life and 
career as a successively anti-Papal and pro-Papal diplomatist, 
anterior to his own elevation to the Papacy on the death of 
Calixtus III., Dean Milman has devoted a characteristic chapter. 
A correct orientation of the events of the election of Urban VI., 
which glosed the “ Babylonian Captivity” of the Papacy at 
Avignon, but opened the “ Forty Years’ Schism” of the rival 
pn tena was declared by Neander to be one of the most difficult 
problems of ecclesiastical history. The contemporary accounts 
given by the Urbanists and the Clementists of that tumultuous 
scene have to be weighed as calmly and judicially as the contra- 
Say eee given by the heated witnesses for plaintiff and 
defendant in a modern case of electioneering bribery. The 
Jesuit Oldoin, in his edition of Ciaconi’s Vite et res geste 
Romanorum Pontificum et Cardinalium, says that he found in 
the Vatican thirty-two stout volumes of manuscript upon this 
subject. Milman thought that the varied accounts of the election 
turn out upon critical scrutiny not to be so contradictory 


as they appear at first reading. We need scarcely say that 
he was not a judge without bias. He appears to have taken 
the anti-Urbanist Vita Secunda of G@ XI. (printed in 


ry 
Baluze’s Vite Paparum Avenionensium) =u most trustworthy 
witness, and he observes that it bears strong internal marks of 
truth in its minuteness and canon of judg- 
ment is characteristic of pictorial historian. But it is not 
hard to detect specimens of “graphic reality” in the Vita Prima 
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in Baluze’s collection. Such, for instance, is the picture of the 
Roman people dragging bundles of wood to set fire to the Vatican. 
Bishop Hefele, who has gone at greater length into the story of 
the electing Conclave than any other modern historian has done, 
aptly suggests that the wood may not have been wanted for an 
such destructive purpose, but simply to make a fire for the quale 
who had to keep watch all night outside the . Mr. Creighton’s 
relation cannot compare for liveliness vigour with that of 
Gregorovius. He gives the story of the election with a quiet: 
directness and simplicity, and his narrative has an unimpassioned 
objectivity like that in which Ranke has dealt with the Popes 
of the next century. He cites no authority at the foot of his pages 
save Dietrich of Niem, and to him he refers only twice, and 
neither time on a point of conflicting evidence. In the first note 
of his appendix, however, he gives sufficient proof of the thorough- 
ness with which he had examined the whole extant literature of 
the case before relating his own version of it. His critical estimate 
of Dietrich and his chronicles is admirable, and fuller than that 
contributed by Tschackert to the new edition of Herzog and Plitt. 
But when Mr, Creighton s of Dietrich’s general attitude to- 
wards ecclesiastical questions as “ that of an official of the Curia,” he 
does scant justice to the severe moral indignation against the Popes 
which burned in the breast of this German “ Abbreviator Liter- 
arum Apostolicarum,” and which endeared him to modern 
Catholic reformers like Bishop Wessenberg. Dietrich’s life and 
a agape in the Papal Curia, first at Avignon and then in 
Italy, and his more or less close personal a of the whole 
series of the Cismontane Popes, from Urban VI. to John XIII, 
enabled him to paint those terribly faithful portraits which have 
procured him a place in the Index, It seems curious to us that a 
careful student of Dietrich, as Mr. Creighton is, can attribute to 
him the belief that all necessary reformation in the Church could 
be secured simply by the abolition of the Schism. Mr. Creighton 
speaks more than once of him as a mere official of the Papal Court, 
and suggests that his official mind saw only the shameless avarice 
of Bonitace IX., but saw “not the statesmanlike use which he 
made of his money.” Ile thinks that Dietrich, though “ particu- 
larly observant,” was defective in “ political insight.” We suspect 
that Tschackert, the modern biographer of the noble Cardinal 
Peter d’Ailly, perhaps the most attractive figure in the “ history 
of the Schism,” is nearer the truth when he claims Dietrich as a 
German idealist, who, like the greater Italian idealist, Dante, 
looked rather to the successor of Constantine than to either of the 
rival successors of Sylvester for the detinitive unification and re- 
formation of the divided Church. It may certainly be said that 
it was the statesmanship of Boniface IX., during the very time in 
which his spiritual power as Pope was being denied by many of 
the Western Churches and princes, which securely established the 
temporal power of the Papacy. While his rival, from his safe 
retreat in France, was bestowing the Papal ssions in Italy 
upon the French prince for whom he created the fanciful kingdom 
of Adria, Boniface was astutely destroying the still extant sur- 
vivals of the local Republic of Rome. Platina, who has recorded 
his father’s personal observations in Rome under the pontificate of 
Boniface IX., observed that he was “ the first Pope who invested 
all the power of Rome in the Pope alone, so that he created ma- 
go as he pleased.” The treaties between the Pope and the 
public of Rome in the years 1391 to 1393 laid the foundation 
for the conversion of the Republic into a Papal Monarchy. The 
Roman people would probably have been less eager for the return 
of the Papacy from its long French captivity had they foreseen 
that it would almost immediately involve the final destruction of 
Roman municipal freedom and self-government. The docility of. 
the Roman Republic under Boniface’s predecessor, Urban VI., had 
astounded the Bishop of Cordova. hile the Roman people, 
or “Roman mob,” as Mr, Oreighton prefers to say, were 
shouting to the trembling Cardinals “ We will have a Roman, or 
at least an Italian, for Pope!” Rome was putatively subject to 
three different sovereignties, There was the foreign sovereignty 
of the Romdn Emperors, who were Germans, and were rarely 
seen in Rome, There was the now equally foreign sovereignty 
of the Roman Bishops, who had las Seal in France, and the 
last four of whom had been Limousins. There were the local 
sovereigns of the Republic—the still vaguely existing Senate and 
People of Rome—to whom in their character as a city the first. 
German Cesar had owed his Imperial crown, and to whom in 
their character as a Church all the first Popes had owed their 
election as Roman —— The old secular franchise, which the 
Romans flattered themselves they had exercised when Charles the 
Great was crowned Emperor, had been strangely absorbed into 
the persons of the Kurfiirsten, all of whom were Germans; the 
old ecclesiastical franchise, which the local Church of Rome had 
exercised at the choice of Leo the Great and G the Great, 
had been as strangely absorbed into the ounete of 0 i 
the majority of whom, at the beginning of the Great Schism, 
were Frenchmen. A mob, however, even in Rome, cannot be 
expected to be moved by historical consciousness; and it is not 
likely that any one in the crowd which terrified the —s 
Cardinals recollected that he was a member of that same Ch 
of Rome to which St. Paul had written the greatest of his Epistles. 
The Romans did not question the electing rights of the foreign Car- 
dinals; oa were simply determined that the Roman Bishop chosen 
by the Cardinals should not be a foreigner. Those who like to trace 
back great events to small beginnings may detect in the patriotic 
cry of the Roman people, “ Romano lo volemo lo Papa, o al 
manco Italiano,” not merely the germ of the so-called “ Great 
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Schism,” with its amazing evolution of the three-headed Papacy 
which appalled Christendom at the close of the Council of Pisa, 
but also of that greater Schism which rent nearly all the Northern 
Churches from the Papacy so soon after its splendid reunification 
under Nicholas V. The patriotism of the Roman mob was local 
rather than Catholic or ecclesiastical ; it was not even national. 
They had no such lofty reasons as Petrarch had, or asSt. Catherine 
of Siena had, for wishing to see the Papacy permanently settled 
in Rome. 

The “Great Schism” is not only'the real subject of the whole of 
Mr. Creighton’s first volume, but of the greater part of his second 
volume ; for, although it has been the custom of historians to call 
itp Forty Years’ Schism, it cannot be said to have been definitely 

ed until the abdication of Amadeus of Savoy, Felix V., in 
1449, two years after the election of Nicholas V. Those who are 

t upon finding curious numerical coincidences in es ma 
say that the seventy years in round numbers of the Babylonis 
captivity were followed by the seventy years in round numbers of 
Papal schism, and further that Luther nailed the ninety-five theses 
,to the door of the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg exactly seventy 
ay after the election of Nicholas V., the reunifier of the Papacy. 

. Creighton’s narrative thus includes the two great reforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel, which are still of interest and 
importance for the whole of European Christendom, since they 
were the last universal Synods of the West in which the National 
Churches now separated from the Papacy were represented. It 
of course also includes the preliminary reforming Council of Pisa, 
Which closed with the ironical addition of a third Pope to 
the contending two, and the strange episode of the Council 
of Ferrara-Florence, with the short-lived reunion of Greek 
and Latir Christendom. Mr. Creighton is a singularly passion- 
less chronicler. He never pauses to moralize, but simply 
contents himself, as he engages to do in his preface, “ with watch- 
ing events, and noting the gradual development of affairs.” The 
canvas for so large a picture is occupied of course with a number 
of great figures and with a crowd.of smaller ones; but Mr. 
Creighton pepense never to lose his temper in painting the most 
unlovely of them. If he errs, it is rather in the contrary direction, 
by producing apologies of time and place for men and acts nearly 
certain to be condemned offhand by his readers. We may almost 
say that Mr. Creighton succeeds fairly in placing his readers much 
in the position in which the millions of Western Christendom were 
placed when every serious Christian was at his wit’s end to know 
which of two rival claimants elected by two rival Colleges of 
Cardinals was the rightful successor of St. Peter in the See of 
Rome, the true Vicar of Christ on earth, the infallible dogmatist 
on faith and morals, The decision was practically left to the 
individual Christian reason and conscience, though it was pub- 
licly settled for each Christian by the rulers of the Nation and 
Church of which he was 1 member. The keen wit of Selden 
touched the very core of the situation when he said, “ The Papists 
call our religion a Parliamentary religion; but there was once, I 
am sure, a Parliamentary Pope. Pope Urban (VI.) was made Pope 
in England by Act of Parliament, against Pope Clement (VII.). 
The Act is not in the Book of Statutes, either because he 
that compiled the book would not have the name of the 
Pope there, or else he would not let it appear that they 
meddled with any such thing; but it is upon the rolls.” Bishop 
Wessenberg, in his history of the great reforming Councils, has 
dwelt upon the subjective side of the story which Mr. Creighton 
describes with cool impartiality from its objective side. No 
Christian had any certain means of knowing whether the Cis- 
montane or the Ultramontane Pope, Urban VI. or Clement VII., 
Boniface IX. or Benedict XIII., was the true head of the Church. 
The perplexity of the conscience was intensified by the prevailing 
supposition of the time that none but bishops and priests in union 
with the true Pope could yaa ordain or celebrate the Eucharist. 
If a parish priest was in schism, through his bishop or his 
sovereign owning the wrong Pope, his whole parish wor- 
shipped an idol, as the Papal Secretary Colaccio Salutato declared, 
jag the Host which he had consecrated, The Universal 

uncils for the reformation of the Church “in its head and 
members” were demanded by the universal Christian conscience; 
but of the working of that conscience—after all, the most power- 
ful influence in Papal history, as in all ecclesiastical history 
—Mr. Creighton gives us few of those indications which have 
been so richly supplied by Neander. It is his habit to end 
most of his chapters. with a summary of the character of one 
of the rival Popes. In these funeral sermons, if we may so 
call them, Mr. Creighton preserves his cold and quiet impartiality. 

judgments upon Urban VI. and Boniface IX. agree exactly 
with those given by Gregorovius, although Mr. Creighton is much 
more reserved, and allows less yent to personal dislike than the 
historian of the medieval city of Rome, who so often calls his 
readers to notice how utterly these ae had lost all enthusiasm 
for the religt us and priestly ideal of their office. In the case of 
Boniface IX., Mr. Creighton seems to haye paraphrased Grego- 
rovius. The sentence “Tall, stalwart, and handsome, with kindly 
and courteous manner, he was well fitted to be a ruler of men,” is 
almost a translation of the pithy words of Gregorovius :—“ Ein 
Mann von schiéner Gestalt, gross und stark, ohne Bildung, zum 
Herrscher geboren.” Even the phrase “ohne Bildung” seems to 
be paraphrased in Mr. Creighton’s next sentence :—* Yet he was 
destitute of any elevation of mind either on the side of religion or 
of culture.” Mr. Creighton’s work, however, stands without a 
rival in English historical literature. His grasp of the unity of 


his’ subject, bis completeness of detail, and his lucid narration, 

unded as they evidently are upon a singularly fresh and un- 

iassed critical overhauling of all the materials used by his prede- 
cessors, will secure a place for it as a trustworthy guide. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Y.—POETRY AND FICTION. 


it seems, though we may, perhaps, be mistaken, that the number 
of books in verse is smaller than it used to be at Christmas, 
and also that the quality of the verse is higher. Yet in too many 
cases we must refuse the praise which Polycarp Leyser accords to 
a forgotten poet of the twelfth century—a London alderman—whom 
he terms “versificator elegans, qui magis sensum, quam verba 
curabat.” The versifiers of London in the nineteenth century are 
not so particular as to “ rhyme and reason,” and in truth it would 
be impossible in some cases to make any sense of so-called poems, 
The tendency to expression in verse may be a sign of high culture ; 
but the reader would be satisfied with less than half the amount. 
However, as we have remarked, there does seem to be a slight 
diminution this year, and on the whole the quality is high ; but 
this is partly owing to the number of such reprints as the American 
edition of Gray’s Elegy, already noticed, and to the publication of 
two illustrated volumes of poems by Longfellow. First and 
prettiest is the posthumous work of the !ate Samuel Palmer. An 
English version of the Eclogues of Virgil (Seeley) might not by 
itself, however well done, be worth publishing at the present day ; 
but, in addition to a scholarly, fluent, and tical paraphrase, we 
have a series of exquisite etchings, some highly finished, others, 
unhappily, mere sketches, the result of the last labours of the 
artist. The editor, Mr. A. H. Palmer, has been careful to carry 
out his father’s design, and it was his “earnest wish that when a 
subject had been transferred to copper, the plate should be pub- 
lished, even if incomplete, rather than a reproduction of the finished 
drawing.” In one case, where a drawing had been finished and 
then abandoned for another design, Mr. Palmer publishes both. 
In all we have five etchings, and eight facsimiles hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from them. On the whole, it is one of the latter class 
which we should be inclined to select as the most beautiful of the 
prints. It illustrates Virgil’s couplet-— 
Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 
Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras— 


which is thus happily rendered :— 

But see, the weary-pacing oxen, slow, 

Homeward from laboured furrows bring the plough, 

Sliding reversed, and the departing sun 

Doubles the lengthening shades. 
This is, of course, something more than translation; and it is the 
same with the rendering of two lines in the third eclogue, where 
Menalcas sings :— 

Phyliida amo ante alias: nam me discedere flevit : 

Et longum, formose, vale, vale, inquit, Iola. 
This is expanded into :— 


*Tis gentle Phillis I love best of all, 

For when [ left some tears began to fall. 

“ Adieu!” she suid, while her loose tresses fell 
About me, “ Charming boy, a long farewell.” 


The French word “adieu,” although it has Dryden's sanction, 
offends the ear, and a repetition of “ farewell” would be more in 
accordance with the reiterated “vale.” Dryden avoids “fare- 
well,” and repeats “adieu”; but “farewell” is the synonym of 
“vale.” But no translation can be quite satisfactory; and, instead 
of further criticism, we may say at once that this is one of the 
most beautiful books of the season, well written, well illustrated, 
and well printed. 

Another posthumous publication is Longfellow’s dramatic trp 
Michael Angelo (Routledge). It was written, as we are told in a 
oneness note, mainly about ten years before the poet’s death ; 

ut was retained in manuscript for occasional revision, and printed 

after his death in the Atlantic Monthly. It had been his wish 
that the play should be illustrated, and in this the publishers have 
acquiesced, with a very handsome volume for the result. The 
drawings are all by American artists, and a very good old 
custom is followed in giving the names of the engravers. This 
custom used to prevail in England, in the days when Lane pub- 
lished his Arabian Nights and Bennett his Gardens and Menagerie, 
but of late years our English engravers have for the most part 
had little reason to append their names. On the whole, we prefer 
the landscapes to the tigure subjects, though Mr. Millet’s “ Michael 
Angelo res Cavalieri in the Coliseum” is very fine. It illus- 
trates the lines :— 

The sand beneath our feet is saturate 

With blood of martyrs ; and these rifted stones 

Are awful witnesses against a people 

Whose pleasure was the pain of dying men. 


But “Venice at Night,” by Mr. Ross Turner, and another view of 
Venice, by Mr. Wendel, are superior. The latter view is ap- 
pended to these fine verses :— 

So you have left at last your still lagoons, 

Your City of Silence floating in the sea. 
As an example of what wood engraving can do, we may refer to 
the cut facing p. 178, “ Finis.” It represents a vase in a niche 
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Gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into 
Chased by corsair Algerines. 
Two cuts in the poem on “Songo River” should also be men- 
tioned, as well for their quiet charm as for the beauty of the 
ecw Where all are so good, it is difficult to pick and 
choose ; but the sea views are especially nper 
The pictures in The Forging of the Anchor (Cassell) are by 
English artists, but we do not recognize the names of the wood 
engravers, and would be glad to believe that they are English too. A 
prettier little volume does not often come into our hands. Every 
verse, almost every line, of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s stirring little 
poem has its _———- cut ; and it is difficult to select any one 
pr ay than the rest. Perhaps the reader will turn back most 
often to 
Sobbing sweethearts in a row wail o’er the ocean foam. 


The illustration is by Mr. Glindoni, and the cutting by Mr. I. F. 
Davey. Nearly as good is 
In a cove 

Shell-strown and consecrate of old to some Undiné’s love 

To find the long-haired mermaidens ; 
where Mr. Hal Ludlow’s et drawing is interpreted by Mr. 
O. L. Lacour, who also engraved Mr. Hatherell’s drawing for the 
illustrated title. 

We have been somewhat severe in our criticism of the art of 
wood-engraving as practised at the present day in England ; it is, 
therefore, with the greater pleasure that we correct a misappre- 
hension in our notice of last week, when we doubted that Mr. 
Hen had committed his illustrations, drawn for Sir 8S. 
Baker's True Tales, ‘ to the untender toolsof an English engraver.” 
They were in reality cut by Mr. James Cooper, as our readers 
will be glad to hear ; and we have before us another volume with 
illustrations by the same engraver. 7'wenty-two Sonnets (Pickering) 
are by the veteran poet, Mr. Egerton Warburton of Arley, and 
are illustrated from drawings by Mr. Boot, most delicately en- 
graved by Mr. Cooper. All the illustrations are worthy of com- 
mendation, especially, if we can pick out any one for praise, a 
view which accompanies the sonnet on “Home.” The sonnets 
must be noticed at another opportunity. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims is very comically illustrated by Mr. 
Ernest Maurice Jessop (Eyre & Spottiswoode). We cannot quite 
approve of the last picture, which represents the canonized jack- 
daw ; but the birds are very well drawn, especially the head where 
the daw “hops off with the ring.” The Children’s Christmas 

utledge) contains » little songs or carols, the words by 
Spence Watson, LL.D., and the music by Myles Birket Foster, 
the organist of the Foundling Hospital. The words are simple, 
as is the music, and the two are arranged together so that no 
difficulty will occur in finding the place. The accompaniments 
are composed to suit little fingers, at even a “Dance round the 
Tree” will be very easily played. This is a pretty and complete 
little book. Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue (Routledge) is 
by Miss M. Betham Edwards, and is illustrated by Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid. The story, in verse, is adapted, with some alterations, 
from the German of an unknown writer. The first verses are a 
little difficult to parse. At a competitive examination of the new 
common-sense kind the boy might be asked to write out in prose 
such a verse as this :— 
It was the sun, my mother, spoke, 
In the darksome night, 
With gentle voice, vet I awoke, 
Out of slumbers light. 
Given, that a snowdrop is sup to be the speaker, how can this 
be construed ? Of course in German the sun is feminine ; and the | 
imagery, which makes a snowdrop recognize the voice of her 
mother, the sun, is rather pleasing, but few children who do 
not know German will fail to make the same kind of mistake 
about the meaning of these lines as the daily papers do about 
Frankenstein and his monster. So much by way of censure or 
criticism ; it will apply to a few other obscure lines in the book, 
et it is such a rom k, with such pretty borders, and the blue 
ird and the red bird are both so sweet, that we feel almost sorry 
to have made any criticism, orto be obliged further to observe that 
in the copy sent to us the printing is so careless as to leave some- 
thing like a white line round every object. The same author and 
ea also issue Snow Flakes, with illustrations by the late 

. K. Browne. The pictures are pretty, and so are many of the ideas 
in the verses, which, however, are in a metre difficult to scan, as it 
varies in the accent and number of feet from verse to verse, and, 
were it possible, appears to be written by a poet unacquainted with 
even the rudiments of proscdy. 

If poetry is comparatively scarce this year, fiction goes far to make 
up for it. Everything is apparently to be taught by fiction nowadays, 
and we have astronomical ard historical and artistic and geogra- 


phical story-books, but, above all, we have religion inculeated by 


means of the novel. This is always the favourite form, and 
haps a full half of the volumes of tales before us are more or 
rinkled with texts. The Cabin on the Beech (Seeley) is by Miss 
inchester, and is an example exactly in point. It is intended 
to teach Christian resignation and natural history, To a certain 
extent it succeeds in both these laudable objects, so far, that is, 
asa little book can, but the hero is perhaps a little too long under 
suspicion, and the crippled baronet isa little too uniformly good. 
His mother—indeed, both the mothers—are more consistent 
characters, and are better drawn than the boys. The illustrations 
are rather above the low level of the year. Sunday Parables, by 
Walter J. Mathews (Nisbet), are intended for children, and we 
can only hope children will like them, but, if they do, the author 
ought to provide them with a second volume asa tonic or anti- 
dote, in which things do not always turn out as theyshould. We 
are sorry not to be able to give these and other religious allegories 
any high praise, but people best able to judge know the enervating 
eflect they too often have upon the minds of the young. Such a 
volume as God with Us; or, the Believer's Portion (Nisbet), is only 
calculated to bring religion into ridicule. The reader can but 
charitably hope that it was inadvertently published. How ié all 
came round (Hodder), by L. T. Meade, is an example of a much 
better class, The story is very interesting merely as a story, but 
the reader rises from it feeling not worse but better for having 
read it, though the character is an poor 
curate. One feels inclined to sympathize more with his wife in 
her almost indignant longing for the wealth which eventually comes 
to her. The plot is sufficiently indicated by the frontispiece, which 
represents an ugly and naughty old man burning a r. There isa 
good deal about a will and a lost letter and a rich heiress, and about 
two very charming children, one of whom takes scarlatina, The 
pictures are very tolerable, but there are not many of them, The 
religious sentiments which the author wishes to inculcate are 
interwoven with the story, and cannot therefore be skipped, not 
even the poor curate’s sermon, With this pretty story we may 
bracket In a Corner of a Vineyard, by Isaac Pleydell (Hodder). 
A young curate of weak health but strong faith goes forth to 
civilize and convert the roughs of the salt mines, The sermon 
of which a specimen is given hardly accounts by its touching 
eloquence for the effect produced. The curate has a Sunday- 
school teacher who helps him in the parish; and Dorothy is a 
more interesting character than the parson. She fights his 
battles, nurses him in an illness, and finally herself dies in a 
strictly orthodox manner; and the book concludes with some 
words from which the style of the whole volume may be 
gathered :—“ Summer by summer over the grave of Dorothy 
there buds and blossoms a single wild white rose, meek and 
fragrant emblem of the deathless flowers that blow in the gardens 
of Paradise.” Life's Music, by Emma E. Hornibrook (Nisbet), is 
a story told in an autobiographical form. The writer gives an 
account of her children, their successes, troubles, loves, di 
pointments, and marriages, and the death of one, The tone is 
very religious, after the severe Calvinistic model upon which so 
many noble and useful men and women have been nurtured 
in early life. Charity, by Sophia Parkerson (Elliot Stock), is 
another religious story, and may take the reader at first, as the 
style is peculiar ; but it soon palls, as there are long sentences of 
long words, but very little meaning. We cannot help being 
amused at the account of Clara’s wedding, where the party 
return home “to a breakfast of smiles and tears.” The day 
seemed to them, we are told, “like a useless Sunday, with fine 
clothes on.” The book, though small, has a second heroine, 
Helen, who also marries. The author, though evidently deeply 
religious, by no means despises the good things of this life; for 
in praise of the second bridegroom she says:—“ He 4 
handsome fortune, liberal and cultivated mind, and gentle- 
manly manners.” A very pretty book, of a less dis 
tinctly religious character, is J'lyrim Sorrow: a Oyele 
of Tales (Unwin), which is a__ translation Miss 
Helen Zimmefn from the German of “Carmen Sylva,” the 
Queen of Roumania. There is an etched portrait of Her 
Majesty, and the book is altogether well got up, but it is sadly 
depressing to read. Miss Zimmern has made excellent English of 
her translation, and has prefixed a short biographical notice of the 
royal author, which sufliciently accounts for the melancholy tone 
of the book. Here is av autobiographical paragraph :—* Then 
Sorrow Jed me into marriage, and made me a mother, and laid 
great rich labours upon my shoulders. I groped about to find the 
right path, and we had to meet with mistrust and misunderstand- 
ing, and on the steep path stood hate and strife. But I did not 
fear, for I was a wother. But not many years was this high 
dignity mine; my child’s fair eyes closed, and I laid his curly head 
in the grave.” Another translation, mystical and gens sb is 
The Will o’ the Wisps (Chapman & Hall). It is translated by 
Miss Hart from the German of Marie Petersen, a book which is 
now in its thirty-fourth edition. We can hardly prophesy such 
success for the English version, though it is very well done; but 
the idea and treatment are too entirely German and unsuited for 
English readers, to whom not only the scenery and manners, but 
even the sentiments, are strange and not way omy pleasing. In 
this notice of Poetry and Fiction another book with a nearly 
similar title comes appropriately, It is Will o the Wisp; and 
other Tales (Satchell), a collection of pieces both in prose and 
verse. They are weird and thrilling to the last degree; but the 
verse is very inferior to the prose. With these we must class Mr, 
Shorthouse’s Little Schoolmaster Mark (Macmillan), which he 


between two bas-relief, and is drawn by Mr. 8. L. Smith, It is 
simply beyond praise. 
Another very pretty volume contains a series of “Choice 
Poems from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ” (Cassell), illustrated 
from paintings by his son, Ernest Longfellow. There are more 
than fifty woodcuts, great and small, but for the most part 
vignettes and little head or tail-pieces, The most oy ed of the 
poems have been chosen, and altogether it is difficult to imagine a 
more pleasing volume for a present. All the pictures are good, 
and one or two are very striking, such as the sea view on p. 29 
“ Amalfi” :— 
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ee himself as @ spiritual romance. The portion 
the hero gets among the actors at a small German Court 
‘reminds one of in Wilhelm Meister. Some incidents in 
‘the youthful life of Heinrich Jung-Stilling form the foundation of 
‘the story. The foregoing four volumes may be welcome to be- 
lievers in Spiritualism and the new class of ladies who profess to 
“understand Buddhism. They are all well printed on nice paper. 
- After these we may relieve our minds by reading Romantic 
Stories of the Legal Profession (Sampson Low), to which we can give 
this , 80 rare in a notice of Christmas Books, that when we 
reached the end we were heartily sorry there was no more of 
it. The stories are well and clearly written, and are all apparently 
founded on real rieaces, while all are perfectly possible from 
the legal point of view. “Touch and Go with a Great Estate” is 
‘made to turn on the custom of “ borough English,” acleveridea ; but 
‘for the most part the stories are quite clear enough to suit young 
Piieet of ordinary intelligence. The Red Cross, by “ Luigi” 
Vizetelly), contains five stories or novelettes, They are vp to 
‘the usual level of magazine stories. “Two Generations ; or, Vows 
‘Fualfilled,” will be found the most interesting. Evelyn Manwaring 
(Marcus Ward) is by Mr. Greville Chester, the author of Julian 
. ‘on. As a considerable part of the story is laid at Ham 
‘Court, where the heroine has apartments, the background of red 
‘brick and green grass would alone render almost any story 
. But there is much besides in Mr, Chester's little 
volume, and the-fault most people will find with it is that 
‘it might have been made much longer, as some of the scenes 
are too slight. It should be mentioned that the story has 
one unusual characteristic ; the hero is a duke, and a very nice 
duke too. Hannah Tarne (Macmillan) will be found a very 
‘suitable t for girls who are not sup to have attained to 
the segtline povel-eeating age. It is brightly written and has the 
advantage of some illustrations by Mr. Hennessey, who has con- 
trived to prevent the engraver y Bw cutting them away. The 
scene is partly laid in Germany, and there are two lovers and the 
‘sppropriate complications. Mr. Sonnenschein publishes a selection 
stories from the Gesta Romanorum. The pictures are for- 
bidding; but the translation or adaptation is very intelligible. 
The book forms a newly-available mine for the story-tellers of the 
fireside. We are disappointed in Tempest Tossed (Routledge), as 
the author of Mademoiselle Mori led us to ery better things. 
There is no want of incidents, as the scene is laid in ey in 
the Thirty Years’ War; yet, when we have read them all, we look 
back upon the book as essentially dull. It is strange how seldom 
the historical novel is successful at the present day. It is a pity 
to boil down Chaucer into a book for a child. The original is 
the and no yey end as 
( 's language, much of his imagery, and, unfortunately, 
great sory of his wit, are of course inadmissible. Miss Mary 
‘Seymour, who some time ago published Shakespeare's Stories 
“Simply Told, has not been A oll by these difficulties, and now 
‘issues Chaucer’s Stories (Nelson). 

The last book in this week’s list is one of the best. Itisentitled 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of Great Renown in 
Nottinghamshire, written and illustrated by Howard Pyle — 
son Low). The cover gives no inkling of the pleasure to 
enjoyed by going mig * the book. It is heavy, and not either 

t 


pretty or appropriate. within the illustrations are among the 
most of the even head and tail-pieces well 
and carefully drawn. It is difficult to be certain, but we do not 


think Mr, Pyle has entrusted his drawings to a wood-engraver. 
‘They look more like the work of the so-called “ typo-etcher.” 
But, in truth, we are haunted all through by the unpleasant sus- 
picion that Mr. Pyle is an American artist, and that our own 
country may not have the credit of these admirable drawings. 
‘We must hope this suspicion is unfounded; but, after several 
weeks’ work at illustrated books, when something good crops up, 
unfortunately the law of analogy tells us it comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic. We were happily wrong in such a surmise 
last week, and at any rate in the present case this fear is no reason 
for abating our praise. If we look at Robin kissing the girls who 
come to buy at his stall when he sets up as a butcher; if we look 
at Little John in the guise of a friar; if we look at the view of 
‘Nottingham in the background of a fos representing Little 
John’s victory over Eric 0’ Lincoln; last scene of all, if we look 
at Robin as he shoots the arrow from the window before his 


One of the stateliest books of the year is the Cathedral Cities of 
Ely and Norwich, where etchings of atlas size by Mr. R. Farren 
‘are ushered in by an introduction from Mr. Freeman’s pen 
Macmillan & Bowes). The singular interest and beauty 
of two East Anglian minsters, and their singular difference, 
give an excellent subject to both needle and pen. Mr. Freeman’s 
for his own of the matter needs no comment. 
is thirty-five plates with immense care 
ee The amount of work in such a plate as 

a and Choir of Ely, must have been pro- 
ious, and the eflect is very satisfactory. Perha bed a on 
which the larger designs are printed is a little too definitely brown 
in tone; but this is a very minor drawback in an extremely hand- 
some book. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


I 
ift-books which comes under our 
notice this year is a splendid edition of Frédéric Mistral’s 
famous poem Mireio yen in large quarto, with numerous 
full-page etchings by M. Eugéne Burnand, and a still larger number 
of reduced copies of desi by the same artist in the text. 
Mistral’s poem, which is here ted with a French prose 
translation heading the page the Provengal original at the 
foot, hardly requires criticism a quarter of a century after its first 
appearance. That it is the most remarkable recent example of the 
ite into lite ife and use is pret e 
That its poetic not limited to this 
de force may imply must be granted. Thirdly, it has not in- 
considerable interest both as a story and a collection of popular 
tales and customs. All this is done justice to in its present stately 
appearance. M. Burnand’s designs have considerable merit, 
ough he has, perhaps, as an etcher aimed at rather too much 
detail and minuteness of work. 

Messrs. Hetzel may justly pride themselves on the completion, 
in time to take its place as a Christmas book, of the new ch 
illustrated edition of Michelet’s Histotre de France and Histotre 
la révolution frangaise. In this remarkable issue the reader has in 
nine volumes of large, but not extraordinarily large, octavo, en- 
riched with about two thousand illustrations of the most various 
kinds, very well executed indeed, and at the price of about two 
guineas in English money, the matter which fills some thirty 
volumes in the usual unillustrated edition at quite double the price. 
The paper is, of course, somewhat thin, and the volumes a little pon- 
derous to hold. But these are inevitable concomitants of cheap- 
ness in such a case. The type and printing, which are sometimes 
very great mistake—are here 

same pu us volumes 0 ‘agasin 
tllustré d’éducation et de récréation, the chief attraction of which 
during the last twelvemonth has been M. Jules Verne’s Keraban 
le Tétu, to be noticed presently ; while from Messrs. Hachette we 
have the Journal de la jeunesse, whereunto Mme. de Witt, M. Louis 
Rousselet, M. Girardin, and others lend their help. Both these 
= ought to have a more considerable circulation in Eng- 
than they have; for their contents—both letterpress and 
illustrations—are attractive enough in all conscience, they are 
absolutely sans reproche in point of tone and subject, and they are 
very well calculated to serve as honey to the absinthia tetra of 
grammar and dictionary. 

No small portion of their contents, together, it is true, with 
much else, makes its appearance separately among the well-known 
white octavo volumes which both the publishers just noticed are 
wont to issue at this time of year. The already-mentioned work 
of M. Verne (Hetzel) deserves perhaps the first place. The scene 
is the Black Sea; the hero is very obstinate indeed (and obstinacy 
is perhaps not the least part of heroism); M. Jules Verne’s usual 
mixture of adventures, a information, fighting, 
and a little love-making is duly observed; and the illustrations 
are, it is hardly necessary to say, numerous, well executed, varied, 
and occasionally instructive. Les millions de la tante Zést, by 
M. Jules Girardin (Hachette), is the work of a writer for children 
who has few superiors in nce, and who here indulges in a 
rather more “ grown-up ” range than he sometimes allows himself. 
The vignettes signed “Tofani” are well executed; but they 
occasionally exhibit a defect which is not confined to them or to 
French illustrations of children’s books—the defect of being often 
trivial and unillustrative of the subject. The main point of book- 
illustration is that it should take some decided situation or incident 
to deal with and should be something of a composition, If _ 
the merely decorative style is preferable to figure-pieces which 
no story and illustrate none. The nature of the subject saves the 
pe part of La peau du tigre (Hachette) from this effect. M, 

uis Rousselet, the author, has made of it a sporting and Indian 
story of some merit. Englishmen naturally figure y, and it 
is pleasant to find that all Frenchmen do not consider Englishmen 
in India to be necessarily monsters, as do MM. Jacolliot et cie. 
In taking Montcalm as the hero of his patriotic novel Le grand 

i Hetzel , M. Henry Cauvain has made an excellent selection, 
and has carried his plan out very satisfactorily. The glory of the 
English conquest of Canada is in no way impaired by the notori- 
ous fact of the shameful mismanagement by which Montcalm was 
left unsupported from home. Les gens de bien, by Mme. Gustave 
Demoulin (Hachette), is a record of persons worth remembering, 
compiled on the most liberal principles. Burke and Howard, 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp, find a place alongside of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, Oberlin, the Abbé Gauthier, and Cathérine Gagniére. The 
biographies are very sensibly written and without any of that undue 
beatification which is sometimes thought necessary in such work. 
In Les animaux célébres (Hetzel), by M. Eugéne Muller, all our 
old friends reappear, sometimes in the illustrations, sometimes in 
the text. We cannot think that Androcles’s lion—the most gentle- 
manlike beast of history or fiction—administered his famous caresses 
to his former benefactor in quite such a robustious manner as that 
here oF ren nae ; but it is conceivable that the effect on youth will 
be all the more marked. On the other hand, the two rats of La 
Fontaine's fable, who hit upon that very clever fashion of making 
off with an ogg, have admirable justice done to them, while the 


fox who is visible in the distance is such a very nice fox that child- 


| 
| 
| 
‘death ; and if we do not neglect any of the yignettes and initials, 
‘the border and tail-pieces, it will be impossible to withhold from 
“Mr. Pyle the credit of having given us one of the prettiest and 
il ; and cleverest books of this season. 
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hood(always ready to shed generous tears for the “ poor tiger who 
hasn't got a Christian”) may perhaps haveits sympathies misdirected. 
A very handsome edition of what is perhaps Jules Sandeau’s 
masterpiece, Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre (Hetzel), appears with 
numerous designs by Emile Bayard, against which there is nothing 
to be said, except that the tone of burlesque and satire is more 
apparent in them than befits that noble and melancholy history. 
Mile. Zénaide Fleuriot is like M. Girardin, an amuseuse (to give 
her the proper inflexion) brevetée, as far as youth is concerned, 
and her Caline, short for Pascaline (Hachette) is worthy of her 
reputation. As usual, Britanny supplies much of the material. 
The illustrations here are again of the vignette order, but, being 
limited for the most part to single heads or genre subjects, they 
escape the criticism above insinuated. Une année de college a Parts 
(Hetzel) is the work of M. André Laurie, an experienced writer 
of schoolboy stories, which are not the less interesting because 
‘they show the remarkable difference between English and French 
schoolboyhood. It is well illustrated by M. Geoffroy. We have 
never seen M. Lucien Biart to better advantage than in Voyages 
et aventures de deux enfants dans un pare (Hetzel), which has the 
advantage of the very well proved assistance of “ Frihlich” as 
illustrator. When M. Biart writes books of travels we have some- 
times wished that he would write novels instead, and when he has 
written novels or things of the novel kind, we have fancied that 
he might be better employed on vogeaee and travels pure and 
simple. But, in this kind of book, where a thread of story and a 
certain amount of character-sketching serves as the vehicle for 
plenty of description of nature, and of rudimentary scientific and 
technical instruction, he is quite at home. The illustrations are 
often very funny, but the cats eating in a facetious manner a 
basket of fish in one of them are hopelessly conventional. Why 
is it so difficult to draw a cat? Les expériences de la petite 
Madeleine (Hetzel), by M. OC. Lemaire, addresses itself to a 
still younger circle of readers than any book yet mentioned, 
but its text and M. Geoffroy’s pleasant illustrations make one once 
more parody the celebrated exclamation of Lamb's friend as to 
the transformation of Eton boys into members of Parliament. 
To think that these agreeable French babies must one day grow 
into the heroines of French novels might (if one did not know 
that the heroine of a French novel is, on the whole, a creature of 
convention) make a man, if the death of a dear friend happened 
conveniently, feel rather sad. Mme. Colomb’s Pour la muse 
(Hachette) is a girl’s book exclusively; indeed, almost all the 
characters are cf the feminine sex, except the heroine’s father. 
Last in order, but by no means least in merit, has to be men- 
tioned Mme. de Witt’s Normands et Normandes (Hachette), a 
further series of the historical tales of which she has nearly as 
absolute a monopoly in the particular style in France as Miss 
Yonge has in England. There is hardly one of the books noticed 
in this paragraph which would not make an excellent gift-book. 
The series of Comédiens et Comédiennes is not of its nature a 
Christmas book, but may for convenience sake be ranked as such 
pro hac vice. The latest number of M. Sarcey’s interesting, if some- 
times sour and clumsy, series of sketches of actors and actresses 
Comédiens et Comédiennes, Deuxiéme Série. Adolphe Dupuis. 
ibrairie des a is devoted to M. Dupuis, the M. Dupuis 
famed as the first Olivier de Jalin; and it is one of the pleasantest 
sketches in the series. In it M. Sarcey’s critical powers, which 
are apt to be ludicrously overrated in land, are seen at their 
best ; and it is written without any of the disagreeable flavour 
which has been nt in more than one number of the series. 
M. Dupuis’s style is well hit off in this sketch of his performance 
of Olivier de Jalin, whom but few French critics, by the 
‘way, recognize for the rascal that he is, “He * eso, 
yed Olivier de Jalin. The part has since n play 
an incomparable artist, Delaunay, who, presenting it on a 
larger stage, gave it more breadth. Dupuis’s science was 
haps less, and I do not know if his method would have told in 
so vast a house as that of the Francais. But it was nature itself, 
nature caught in a flash. Dumas [this is a poor compliment to 
Dumas] had given the personage something of his own character 
and turn of wit. Dupuis had watched Dumas speaking, acting, in 
a word—living; and, without committing the gross indiscretion 
of actually portraying him on the stage, he said to himself, ‘ This 
is how Dumas would speak, this is the gesture he would use, in 
these conditions.’ In this way he attained an exquisite natural- 
ness. He wasjust the man ot our day, the man to elbow and talk 
to every day, wet or fine, on the boulevard.” Elsewhere M. Sarcey 


dwells on M. Dupuis’s art, which no English comedian has had to 
such perfection as the late Mr. Alfred Wigan, of making his lines 


tell without the slightest appearance of effort or emphasis. “He 
marks the finest shades with an imperceptible touch ; he is under- 
stood at once; and sometimes in this admirably calculated sim- 
Picity there is greater power than in the most piercing cries, 
puis gave the words, ‘ At your service,’ with a quick, clean-cut 
utterance that thrilled the house and brought down a burst of 
applause.” M. Dupuis, we learn, is anxious to appear in, and to 
ive & new and unconventional turn to, such parts as Tartufe and 
A ccste, The experiment would be at any rate highly interesting. 
The albums issued by Messrs. Hetzel for children of a smaller 
growth consist, as is fitting, of much illustration and not much 
reading,” as the victims say. Les deux seurs, illustrated in 
lithography, suffers perhaps a little from the fact that the 
heroines are ugly children, almost perpetually grinning. But the 
p des tnsectes is very funny, and full of pleasant conceits 
\W do credit to its imaginer, M, Becker, The duel under D, 


the procession of pious beetles going to church under E, the 
alarming crayfish who has somehow or other got on the top of a 
tree under L, and the ghostly grasshopper who is being assisted 
by two very pretty little girls to show his powers over a skipping- 
rope under S, are only a few of the artist’s successes. The combined 
names of P, J, Stahl and Lorentz Frohlich are sufficient guaran- 
tees for Les jumeaur, where the advantages and disadvantages of 
twinhood appear pictorially and in literature. L'anniversatre de 
Lucy, by Marie Courbe, is in the style (more altered and acclima- 
tized than usual) which our neighbours have borrowed from 
Miss Kate Greenaway; while La guerre sur les toits, by “ Finant,” 
is the history, in quaint and terrible colours, of a desperate fight 
between two chimney-sweeps, “ the fire brigade intervening,” in the 
language of the Divorce Court. 

The familiar Bibliotheque rose (Hachette) contributes four 
volumes, all after its fashion duly adorned with “ cuts.” 
Lhérititre de Maurivize, by Mme. de Marigny, is chiefly note- 
worthy for one of the most terrific representations of a railway 
collision that we remember in black and white, Sauvons-le / by 
Mile. Emilie Carpentier, is a spirited story of Britanny a 
Canada, and maritime adventure during the American Civil War, 
and several other cheerful and exciting ingredients, It appears to 
us one of the best of its kind that we have recently read in 
French. Mlle. Julie Gouraud, the author of Le viewr chateau, is at 
older a and her story is of a quieter kind. Za maison 
blanche, by Mme. de Stolz, is of something the same character. . 

Mme. de Witt’s Vieux amis and M. Girardin’s Quand j'étais 
petit gargon are stories of a somewhat less advanced kind, and 
ae 0 in larger type and slightly different shape by the same 

ublishers, 

’ Lastly, we have to notice two numbers of Messrs, Hetzel’s 
pretty Petite bibliothéque blanche, volumes of square shape, and 
clad in white vergé covers, Le petit thédtre de famille, by A; 
Gennevraye, contains short pieces, well suited for children’s act- 
ing, except perhaps that some of the speeches are rather too long. 
La vie des fleurs, by M. Eugéne Noel, is a collection of semi- 
scientific well written and well illustrated by M. Yan 
d’Argent. The only objection that we can make to them is that 
they appear somewhat too desultory, and, so to speak, suggestive for 
children, from the point of view of instruction; while they have 
not poetry enough of style and character to rank with such things 
as the Story without an End, That, at least, is the impression 
which turning them over gives, but we confess that we have not’ 
actually exhibited them to the living infant. ' 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,468, DECEMBER 15, 1883; 


The Parnell Testimonial. 
Societas Universorum Bonorum. — The Soudan. 
The Romance of Political Economy. France and T 
Mr. Tennyson's Peerage. The Australian Convention. Making Hideous. 
Useless Explosions. The London Parks. 


Thomas Hood. Mr. Parnell’s Career. 
Savate, Boxe, and Canne. TwoMen. The New York Theatres, 
A German Roman Catholic on Ultramontanism. Incongruous 
The Royal Academy Schools. Palace Concerts. 
The Theatres. The Cattle Show. 


Three Novels. Scarth’s Roman Britain. 
Lectures and Notes on Shakspeare. Fairs, Past and Present. \. 
V.—Poetry 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


” (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed few days he died. NOW tt the DORE, 
Pictures. From Yen 


[STITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly, 
W.—FIRST Is. Illus. 
trated Catalog ue, ls. 


17. 
ON will OPEN on Monday, December 17 


LEAMINGTON EXAMI- 
NATION begins Thursday, December 20.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NY 
‘um, 


The Princess Alice. 
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RADLEY COLLEGE.— FOUR SOHOLARSHIPS, value 
on January 1, Waneem, Radley ner Fourteen 


Dover OOLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
HIPS, worth from £40 to be at Tastes There also 

larshipe of £50 tenable at the Board. £46 63. Tuition, from 13 to 13 
Rev. Masters or W. KNocKER, Esq., 


[TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


yay terms, 60 and 70 Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
| ate I £20 per annum, will be offered for Competition on January 17.-Apply to the 


Masten. 
GOMERSETSHIRE OOLLEGE, BAT H.— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, Esq., M lerton College, Oxford. YS prepared 
Universities and the various Competitive Department Rev. 
H, Beacu, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant-Master at Derby School). ttle Boys are 
here thoroughly in preparation for the Senior Department, or for the Scholarshi 


[HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Sussex. 
ead-Master—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A., Oxon. 

At this Gehest, wate is situated on high ground above St. Leonards, and overlooks the 

are for J Public Schools and the Navy. Several Scholarships 

ve been obtained. Pupils received from the age £ Ee to Fifteen.—Address, the Rev. 


J. GRAHAM, Mount Lodge. St. Leonards-on-Sea, S 
A M. HEATHCOTE, BA. Oriel Coll., Oxford, Prepares 
BOYS under Fourteen for Bton, nchester, &c. Country to the 
miles town. manth situation and good air. Sixteen Pupils 


Hanley, Woods, four from any 
£150 and to A. Hgarucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


N ALY OADETS HIT 


Out of 99 lates nominated to compete for Naval Cadetships, November 1883, the 
followi were ared BUCCESSI UL CANDIDATES by the Civil Service Commis- 


1. E. Cayley 1419 118 
2, W. H. Norman 1377 11:7 
3. P.N. Wright ... ino 
4. E. A. Donaldson 1046, 
5. H. L. Dicks 102 
M, 8. Fitzmau 1091 
7. H. M, Doughty . 1083 
8. E. 8. Houseman 1062 
9. J. D. Kelly ..... 1050 
D. Beatty ....... 1043 
#11. G. Baskerville ... 1m 
*12. F. La T. Leatham 1023 
13, F. J. Carrill ... 
#14. D. 8, MacInnes 1000 
#15, P. M. Riadore. 977 
46. T. D. Pratt . 943 
Tuk... 
From the above it will be seen that over One-third of the Successful Candidates 


Stubbington House. At the last ten Examinations held for Naval Cadetships Pupils 
ve taken the First = six occasions 
'N.B. Those marked * passed from Mr. FOSTER ’S, Stubbington House, Farcham, Hants. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Bursar and Second- Master—E. BAKER, F.R.G.S. 
or House Master— Kev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Lower School Boys can abe Publie Schools ; in n Upper. for any Class, 
Examination, Business 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIO “SCHOOLS, &e. &e. 
“EASTMAN’S " R. N, ACADEMY. 
BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal since 1860, G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 
This School was opened by the late Mr. Eastman, R.N., in 1851, and conducted by him for 
rine years, until 1 his des death in 1360. 
1883 FAVAL CADETSHIPS. —At the June and November Examinations three-fifths and 
two-thirds of the Pupils sent up took Casetships 
Burgoyne House is situate close to and directly facing the sea. 
Pupils enjoy good Boating and Bathing, and are all taught to Swim. 
Pupils received from Nine years of age and upwards, 


FE/PUCATION at the SKEASIDE.—SEAFIELD SCHOOL, 
NEW BRIGHTON, Cheshire.—Miss STALEY and Miss BLANCHE STALEY 
(Certificated Student in Honours, College, by First-rate Masters 
Resident Governesses, receive a limited number of BU to educate and prepare for the 
ond Schools, Fees inclusive, 9 guineas per Special arrangements 
sons 
oa with references, including University Professors, Church digni- 
taries, and parents 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. S. G. KIRCHHOFFER, 
M.A., Canish Classical Honorman, assisted by a Wrangler and other competent T wtore, 
receives a ‘few PRIVATE PUPILS requiring individual care and attention. Mr. Kiecu- 
OF FER has been for some years successiul in preparing Ny for the various 
inations.—Address, Yately Grange, Farnboro’ Station, Hants. 


ARHAM LODGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—At Barham 
House BOYS are prepared for the Public Schools. At the Lodge younger Boys are 
received on lower terms by the Rev. J. WRIGHT. M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge (Senior 
Optime and First-class Classics). ‘They are taught to speak French by a resident French 
Governess, and are watched over with the utmost care by an experienced Lady. The healthi- 
mess of the house and grounds cann ot be surpassed. 


AN 9° OXFORD GRADUATE (Classical Honours), late Scholar 
ie College and Scholar (French and German), secks an appointment as 
Assist ANT- MASTER oul. Seven years’ experience. M.. 
36 George Street, Square, 


J T TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFESSOR- 
will VACANT at the end of the Session. Applications 
January 21 at the College, where information may be obtained. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A. » Secretary. 


KINGE EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. —WANTED, 

and further particulars apply to the King 
___ Birmingham, Dece mber 6, 1883. 


LADY, who is desirous of eventually establishing a perma- 

nent HOME for LADY STUDENTS, would like to meet with Two or Three whom 
she could Board with herself in lodgings during the next (Januar; ) Term. BeGveness given 
and required.—Address, Miss S. VINCENT, Somerville Club, 405 Oxtord Street, W 


Sc in SCHOOL WANTED.—A WRANGLER, of 


Experience in Tuition, wants to a mans in at 
mmand.— Address, C. 


OOL or Coaching Es'  —ee Capital at 
8, 's Inn Gate, W.C. 


CHELSEA, near Eaton Square.—TO BE LET, with immediate 

ion.« WELL-FURNISHED [OUSE, in Walpole Street. Double dining room, 

ble drawing-room, four bed-rooms, and particulars apply to Mr. H. 
OUGHTON, 165 Sloane Street. 


J JOHN MORTLOCK & 


DINNER SERVICES, “ THE WILDFLOWER,” 94s. 64. 


MORTLOCK & OO. 
BEDROOM SERVICES, “THE CONNAUGHT," tls. 64. 


J OHN MORTLOCK & OO. 
OXFORD STREET axp ORCHARD STREET, W. 


Ours by Parcels Post. The Best and Cheapest. 


ristmas Presents than Turkeys, Beme, theese, &e. 
m upwards, of all kinds sent free lon 


wasrspee. Manager of the Oyster Merchants’ 
9 Botolph Alicy, Billingsgate, London. 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 
einen West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete organisation. 
rooms arge Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. a-Water 
| need in the Hotel. Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


THe ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 


‘estern Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially aud 
for winter’ use. Reduced Tariff from November 1.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon 


MOFFAT HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
A DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESIDENCE (comfortably heated). 
One hour north from Carlisle, on Main Line of Railway from London. 
For Special Winter Terms and all particulars apply to 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and Secretary. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. |The original 

and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


DOULTON & CO. 


LAMBETH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES (Without Iron in Construction), 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, HEARTH TILES, 


A special Show Room recently fitted up at the Works, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 
Lancet, July 7, 1883. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
THN MILLIONS. 


THE MECHANICAL OPERATION OF SCALING TEETH 
SUPERSEDED BY 


COPP, SON, & CO’S 


PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER. 


SUBTLE and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established 
itself with unexampled rapidity a sine qua non of the toilet table. Going direct to the 
root of disease and erad: cating the very germ of decay. it obviates, and has entirely super- 
seded, the impairing and troublesome process of mechanical scaling. It acts beneficially on 
irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, and gives to teeth a dazzii 
ensures to them a lasting, healthful, 
nin i. Although not artificially aceated, it imparts a delightiul frag: 
Examined and recommended by Dr. Eason Wilkinson, 96 Mosley Street, Manchester; and 
Dr. Henry Rumsbotham, 16 Park’l Place, Leeds. 
Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s. 6d. per Box. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, or sent post free by the Sole Proprietor, STEPIIEN 
WAND, and prepared only at the Laboratory, Haymarker, Leicester. 


| MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
ious and wh An effective tonic. 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S 
GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality. 


TO N I Cc Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
LIQU EU RS. ont quality, made of the 
Sold by all 
Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


—W. W. Stroppa 
F.LC. City Bristol, 


SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— ure Solution is the best 
ety a4 Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
PD WNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iofants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


COCOA. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PHaenNIxX FIRE OFFIC E, 
LOMBARD STREET and CiIARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
| me oA against Los: by Fire an! Lizhtaing effected in all parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitude and /iberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,457,000. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Besides 2 Complete Library of English Literature, the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRA RY consists of a Foreign Section supplied with the Newest French and German Wor! 
and a Music comprising variety of Classical and ern Works, Qoeres. 
Oratorios. Volumes from each rpartment are available for all Subscribers, fresh copies 
being proc ured as the demand increas: 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Si 
"THE COMMEROIAL | 


UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE, MARINE 

Capital fully 

Capital paidup .......... 

Life Fusd in Special Trust for Life Policy Holde’ 
un 
INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS oF Two 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ............-+..+0+0++ £1,077,909 
Curr Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, F.C. 
West Evo Or¥ice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANO E COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROA 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~—3 STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1ssz). 


121,500 
Accumulated Funds £2,749,000 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


L° ONDON 
Established by Royal Char‘er, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amp 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


bare been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
“*Prunde in hand exceed £3,200,000. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
OMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR aER MAJESTY'’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 

CALCUTTA, Mapeas, CEYLON.. 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPA 


ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY .... 


GIBRALTAR, M From Brindisi, Monday. 
MBOMBAY Every Wednesday. 


Loxpow Orricrs: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


TMPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 

cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. Hl. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 

1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 

sole study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonia!s from Ear! L'ndsey, Sir Julius Benedict» 

Dixon Hartland, P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the weil-known Tourist Agent, &c- 
i post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


From Gravesend, 
Wednesday, 12.39 PLM. 
From Grave 
Thursday, 12.30 P.M 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of REVIEW are required.tor which 61.ea:h will be given. viz.: 
J. 3, 13, 75,99, 431, 452, 333, 630, 
Street, Strand, W.C 

HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in oun? 3 


1283 (clean copies)—at the Uflice, 33 Southam ton 


Any part of the United. Kingdom sewn £1 8 2 
ee 1 12 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and America 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 


a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the 1s. Now Ready, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, many beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for 
tation, and from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. — 
talogues gratis —_ postage free. GILBERT & FLELD, 67 Moorgate Street, and 18 Grace- 


ekurch Street, Lo 
ISCOUNT 34 IN THE SHILLING. 
HATCHARD'S, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 
ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE TABLE AND 
FOR CHILDREN, 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 
Post orders promptly executed. 


GOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA'TURE.—A 
any Sand Number. devoted to the BOOKS of the SEASON suitable for PRESENTS ; also 
andard and Popular Works for the Library or Presentation, Se and College 
izes, &c., many in Fine and Sumptuous Bindings of the higpest quality, post free on 
application. jon.—HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 36 P.ecadil + London, V 
ETTS’S DIARIES are used Majesty the and 
al! the Government Offices. 1884 now diess varieties, from 6d. 
Letts, Sox, & Co., Limited. Only address, 33 King William Street, London Bridsee” 
of all Booksellers. Letts’ ‘3 Office | Diaries contain more inf information t than any other. 


Crown 8vo. with 22 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


GLOVES; their Annals and Associations. By S. Witt 


Beck, F.R.ELS. 


delichtful 


“ This isa 
Abas, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
published. c crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


R. DELITZSCH HEBREW and ASSYRIAN. The 
Hebrew Language viewed in the Licht of Assyrian Research. By Dr. Frep. 
, Professor of Assyriology at the University of Leipzig. 


WILLIAMS & wenaaza, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gate, London ; and 
uth rederick | Street, t, Edinburgh. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


ACINE'S LES PLAIDEURS. Edited, with Introduction and 

4 Leon M.A., of King’s College, London, French Classics for 
HORACE, 1s. 61. No. 3.-CORNEILLE CINNA, By the same 
press. 


" WILLIAMS & Noncatr, 14 Hearietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


have been made by which it is foerantecd that any book in circulation shall 
be supplied to within a week of application. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
THREE VOLUMES (with delivery) ....... 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
Three Months. 


Six Months. Twelve Months. 

£ 8. £ 4. £8. 4, 

TWELVE VOLUMES (4NewandsOld).... 1 10 38 3 @ 
CATALOGUES for 1884 now ready, price Is. 


CHEAP SECOND- BOOKS. 

Bishe Late, Vol. IIf.. 18, 6d. 
Morley's &e. &e. 

The enlarged MONTHLY LIST of SURPLUS peome (sent post free on a, 
contains the above aa neurly 2,000 a Saqeviant works of the present and past 

ffered at specially need Pri ices, nd Periodicals, Music, and Foreign Books for 

ale. A liberal the is allowed for Cash purchases on large orders. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 63. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 


ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 
London, Lonemaxs & Co. 


ARMSTRONG. 


POETICAL WORKS OF G. F. 
GARLAND frm GREECE, 9s. 


POEMS, LYRICAL and DRAMATIC. New Edition, 6s. 
UGONE, a TRAGEDY. New Edition, 6s. 


Tue Tracepy oF IsRaAEL:— 
KING SAUL. 5s. 
KING DAVID. 6s, 


KING SOLOMON. 6s, 
By the same Author. 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. With 
Portrait and Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by the same Author. 


POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG ; con- 
taining Stories of Wicklow, and other Poems not before published. With 
Portrait and Vignette, 5s. 


ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE, designed to Promote the Knowledge 
and Appreciation of the Remains of Ancient Art. By WALTER CopLAND Perry. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
“ Mr. Penny's work seeks to furnish tothe | no a. which is required 
ancient plastic art in the sof 
his owe and countries. In all this Mr. 
PERRY succee:! The amateur especially 
will hail with del light a work which enables 
him to_ form some idea of the various peri 
and schools by which sculpture is distin- 
uished, and to have > - him in so 
cinating a rnal. 
Met is iikel suit it direct 


Loxemans & Co. 
Recently published, crown 8vo. 337 pp. 6s. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By eaves St. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A., Head-Master of Halliford Preparatory 


School, Middlese 
The general merit of the book before us will probably 


accuracy of woh § and the critical discern- 
ment, with which he has treated a vast and 
rather complicated theme. may be lett to the 
judgment of proiessed and 
seurs.""—Jllustruted n News. 


* Will be many in many ways...... 
correct, an summary of Constitu — 

Oxtord: B. BLACKWRLL, $0 Broad ‘Street. 

: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


A portrait will not tell you all you want to know about a man, but it throws important 
light upon his character, and supplies a clue to much that might otherwise be dark 
hidden. It ngs which invests the admirable caricatures ie 4 Fair’ with a kind 

al value. They are an abstract or brief chronicle of te age—a necessary sup 
to the * Times ’ and the news of the day.""—Saturday Review. 
Now ready, price Three Quien, 


FAIR ALBUM. Fifteenth Series, 1883. Contain- 


whole of the Portraits—and the Picture of the Cabine' Counci 
with the Le Notices thereto relating, for the year 1883. 1_together 


London : “ VANITY Office, 12 Tavistock Ouest, arden. 
‘And may bo hed hom ol 


no modern collection of portraits which makes the person studying them 
ranidiy and Waoroughly with the the personnel of our our public men as that contained in 


In handsome cloth binding, bevelled and edges, each series £3 3s, 
Vien, & FAIR ALBUM. Series One (1869) to Fourteen 


7 Containing oe whole of the Portraits and Special Plates, together with the 


Notices by Jknu JUNIOR, from the commencement in 1869 up to the end of lesz, 
otices relating 


Each of Album contains the Portraits and the Letterpress N. 

only, fora whole 

com ete List OF the Portraits contained in each Series of the Album will be forwarded tren 
any 


ress on appl 
London: * VANITY FAIR" Office. 12 Tavistock Street. vent Garden 
And may be had {rom all e 
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THE NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
On jeer 2, 1884, No. Lota of a New Weekly Journal of 


High-Class Literature for the People (16 pp. two sheets super-royal), 
One Penny, entitled 
H oO M E C H I M E s. 
Edited by F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” * Mattie, a aang. ‘ad 


* Annie Judge, Spinster,” * NoChurch,” &c. &c. 
No. I. WILL CONTAIN; 


NEAR ‘CROMER. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
FAIR : a New Novel. By the Author of * Grandmnatier's Money.” Chaps. 1—3. 
SONNET OF GREETING By Pin WATTS 


— Chimes. By Bayile C Clarke. 
Man his own Sou; 
Thomas 


a New Story. 


r 
menite Roses Roses: a Tale. By Alice Kin 
hy Ones’ Serial Story—Temple and the Birds. By Evelyn Everett Green. Chaps. 1—2. 
By ig + Griggs, of the High School of Cookery, Edinburgh. 
Our P Peal of Bells, & 
Office “of Howe Crimes, 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT IS 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Now complete, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A complete Encyelopadia of Domestic Requirements. 
CoxTENTS : THE SQUIRE’S GRANDDAUGHTERS, by Rosa MULHOLLAND. This is 
itted on all hands to be the best story that has ever appeared in any magazive. 
ILICITUDE, by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, of the London School Board. And many other 
interesting Stories. on Household Law, by Dr. Griffiths, A., LL.D. ; Farm, 
Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N.; by Dr. Richardson and others by A. G. 
ne; Fashion, Mme. Elise rchitecture, by W. V oo by 
Early ; 
fusely il 


VOLUME. 


other high in every department “Domestic ve. Pro- 
ustrated with first-class Original Wood Engravings. 1t also contains 
ran Magnificent Coloured Pictures, * Sunday the Pearl of Days” and “* When Evening 
Twilight Gathers Round,” printed in the = ap style of Chromolithography, alto- 
making a Handsome Volume, suitab for 
Sunday and Weekday, 
Old and Young, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


A useful guide for every home, and a valuable addition to the drawing-room table or the 


€d. Ofall Booksellers ; or, post free, 96 stamps, of 
Letts, Son, & Co., Limited, London Bridge. 


hose who have taken it have Cases for Binding, price 2s. 6d. each, ica- 
PR hah: en it regularly can for Binding, price 2s. each, on appli 


(THE INDIAN COURT,SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


See Illustrations in the BUILDER this week ; also Palace for the Maharaja Iolkar 

of Indore, Central India ; Dr. Schliemann’s ** Troja 

jan Art and English diticials ; The hitectural Acsociation ; ; Phe Suez Canal Emb 

lew City Thoroughfares ; Trade Circulars ; Exhibition of ; Pictures of 
Bowery 4d. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen 


; The Architecture of English F a 


Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
HE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN; or, Tales and 
Adventures from the Odyssey. By C. M. Betw. Illustrated by P. Priolo. 
“ Mrs. Bell's stories make a most interesting and desirable gift-book of the best kind, and 


even children may learn from this little work to love Homer, and to look forward to the time 
understand the music of his hexameter.’ "—Saturday Review. 


the forest Manchester ian. 
& FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


THE BREAD WINNERS: A NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries next week. 


‘THE BREAD WINNERS. An American Novel by an 


Author, which has been running the of the ** Century" maga- 
zine for. the last few months. Rumour ascribes it to be by the Tether of “ Demoer: on. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THROUGH = ADMINISTRATION. BY MRS. BURNETT. 
‘ow ready, and at all the Libraries. 
(THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. 


Dome. Buryetrt, Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie,” “ A Fai 
novel is one of great interest and of striking ability. nA thence nceun, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
“* St. Nicholas’ joy volumes is a fund of pure delight 
For children of all mornii 


altitudes at ng, noon, and n 
Punch, ber &, 
ST. NICHOLAS. ST. NICHOLAS. 
“No maagasine for the yous can com 


&e. 


Two. handsome 
|, 1,000 pages, 500 choice Illustrations, 1 
mpare with *St. Nicholas’ in ine luxuriance of its pro- 


young folks takes ran wiih That valuable clase of publications which treat little 
‘or young folksit es rank wi hat vi W. 
children with the due '—Daily Telegraph. 


WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
AM M. ELUTCHISON’S MUSIC TO “SEE-SAW.” 


WILLIAM 
A BOOK of SONGS and PICTURES from ST. NICHOLAS. 
With 8 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., rd Street, Strand. 
“The music is melodious and f cet, and sufficiently simple to suit the fingers of little 


players.” 
MUSIC BY WILLIAM M, HUTCHISON. 
Cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5s. 
Sion: A Book of Songs and Pictures from “ St, 
Nicholas.” With 8 Illustrations, And Original Music by M. 


Faces. 
book than can be chosen as a school or n holiday- 
ursery 


“FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


I It would be difficult to find a nicer book for children than this.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. A Choice Gift-Book for Children. 
With 48 pages of most attractive Coloured Illustrations and full Letterpress Descrip- 
The rich tints of will little folk beyond measure.” —Court Journal. 
“ Should larity in the nursery this winter.”"—Edinburgh Courant. 
WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


hi its 
arm, its pictures are so quaint, ’Tis just the book, the very 


Fep. 4to, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 2s. 6d. 
THE AFTERNOON TEA PAINTING BOOK. With nearly 
TMilustrations in Outline and numerous Coloured Plates. By J.G. SoweRpy and 
x. nt EmMeERson. The Popular Edition, Picture Cover, Is. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A BOOK FOR THE LOVERS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
p. 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
BYERY DAY in COUNTRY. By Harrison Wer, 
me the author brn Cologred Fates, by the 
gs bear ple country 


FREDERICK WARNE & ry Bedford § Street, Strand. 


A} DETAILED CATALOGUE of all the PUBLICATIONS 
WARNE & CO. in General Literature, Presentation Works, Popular 
or Children’s Toy Books, ranging in price from 6d. to 75s., is supplied @: ‘GRATIS 


seoptcas FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 


RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS. 


APPROVED AS A PRIZE-BOOK BY THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, post free 7s. 6d. 
EVERY-DAY ART: Short Essays on the Arts not Fine. By 
Lewis Foreman Day, Author of “ Instances of Accessory Art” &c. With up 
of 100 Illustrations, chiefly by the Author. 


-“ Tf anybody wants a sensible book on art as applied to every-day ornament, let him 
Mr. Day's nicely-printed little volume and read the beginning the 


illustrated 
“ The most sensible, practical, clearly written, and and 
manual of decorative art that ve across. 


Just published, folio, handsomely bound in cloth, 25s. 
SKETCHES in SPAIN. By Bernarp Smiru, Architect, 


Author of “Sketches in Germany and Switzerland.” Thirty Folio Plates, exhibiting 


upwards Pitty Subjects, from Pen-and-Ink Drawings specially 


made by the Author, and accompanied by full Descriptive and Historical Notices. 
“A very handsome folio...... The drawings are ver: — done, while the letterpress is ex- 
tremely iatenesting. Lovers of art generally would to secure a copy of this work.” 
Whitehall Keview. 


A MOST ARTISTIC GIF'T-BOOK. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
Imperial 4to. elegant cloth binding, £2 6s. nett. 


A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT and DESIGN, 


Illustrated by 65 Plates, many in Colours and Gold, representing all classes of Natural 
and Conventional Forms, drawn from the Say With I y, D ptive, 
and Analytical Text. By T. W. FR. I.B.A. 

“ Mr, Cutler's *G of J and Design’ is one of the most Aches 
and comprehensive works on the subject that has yet been published. It presents the art of the 
far East in all its beauty and its bewildering strangeness.’ “—Lim mes. 

n admirably got-up book, full of interest in every page.”’—Saturday Review. 
can destroy the permanent and beauty of Mr. Cutler's labours.” Academy. 
A storehouse of exquisite suggestions.” — Decoration. 
undance, but nothing so careful, reasonable, and 


“We eae had a renee on this subject i in 
uM. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS FROM FIELD & TUER’S BOOK LIST. 


YE LEADENHALLE PRESSE, E.C, 


JOHN BULL and HIS ISLAND. Translated from the French 


under the supervision the Author. covers, 23, 6d. : 3s.6d. [Now ready. 
tore 
meee & TUER, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.c. 


DON’T; a Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more or less 
prevalent in ay and S ENSOR. Unmutilated and with the additional 


By Cre 
y- and Complete Edition. Is. 


Ye Leadenhalle Presse. 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. Illustrated “with many 


divertii its—a reprint of the very amusing and scarce 1740 ciition, an original 
which would now comand more than twice its weight in gold. =e 
Ye Leadenhalle Presse. 


CRAWHALL’S CHAP-BOOK CHAPLETS. Adorned with 
FIELD & TUER, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
LONDON CRIES; with Six Charming Children in the Barto- 
ry: style. The text by ANDREW W, TvkER, Author of“ Bartolozzi and his Works" &c. 
A charming present. 2is. ; Troofs only) Proofs on Satin (50 only) £ 44s. 
The t adapted for separate . 
FIeELD & Teee, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BYGONE BEAUTIES: “a Series of Ten Portraits of Ladies. 
of Rank and Fashion.” By peeve Br, R.A. Baqrevet by Wilkin. Annotated by 
Anprew W. 218. ul Present. 

es * men, and eminently adapted for separate 


& TuER, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
“ With Bad paper, one’s Best is impossible.” 


ness—the pen _pe t 
al rice only that a. - charged for common scribbling ~ 
Tee AUTHOR'S PAPER PAD may be comfortably’ used whether at the desk held In 
the hand, ¢ or resting on the __ being most convenient author 
course on 


and com- 
— way, one side only. ‘Each 6d. ; 


ag 


FIELD & TUER, PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
YE LEADENHALLE PRESSE, 50 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANIFY INVESTIGATED FROM A NEW POINT 


MODERN PARALLELS rhs ANCIENT EVIDENCES. 
Revestel the supped by Modern the Validity of the Evidence of . 


“ The author's | good.’ —Tabi: 
Contains sensible criticiame.” — Scotsman. 


London: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


KEATS (JOHN).—COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and 

Now first ht — and Letters not before pub- 
lished, eet by H. Buxton yenmas. vols. demy 8vo. with 5 Portraits of Keats, and 
other Illustrations, buckram, £4 


SHELLEY Y (PEROY BYSSHE).—COMPLETE WORKS in 
H. B. Foray. 8 vols. demy 8vo. 


ERCY BYSSHE).—PO 4 
Withort Notes. 


SHELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE).—POEMS. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, &c., buckram, 16a. 
Reeves & TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 


Just published, imp. 16mo. limp cloth, 2s. 
ENGLISH DATES in RHYME, of the Principal Events in 


English from B.C. 55 to the Present Time. By GRIFFiy. 
: WYMAN & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Just published, crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 
bgemeta ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND: a 


— wv of Maps reduced from the Ordnance Survey, and embodying x amount of 
nd accurate delineation Se be > ned in work. the Chanel 

brought down to the New Edition of the Chan: 
Isie of Man. and Isle of acompiete Consulti 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. te. Meth 
“As fn the very best sty be clearer 
the cmap thoug = Gay contain the names of every village, hamiet, and even cluster 

houses, Spectator 

London: GEORGE PHILIPS & Sox, } Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


“NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


The ‘tasty of all Readers of the Best Literature is respectfully 
requested to the Lists Revised for the New Season of the PRINCIPAL 
RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

. These Lists comprise a large and varied Selection of Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction. 

Fresh Copies of all New Books suitable for Library Circulation are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupre’s Setecr Lisnary 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, Loren, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
281 REGENT STREET, axnp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Now ready, fcp. Svo. cloth, price 63. 


POEMS 


BY 


CHARLES H. HOOLH, 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


NEW EDITION. 


PARKER & CO., OXFORD, AND 6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET. 
STRAND, LONDON. 


MR. FERGUSON'S NEW BOOK. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq, M.P. 


“ The results reached by this method of gomqastean deal wide havoc among 
unders, and delusions. But they also throw light on historical 
and of these facts the ver y lange ox extent ot Gommen naines in Italy is not among the least 
rtant, or the least in’ —Saturday Review. 
These inv Teatigntions into the b ye-paths of history are doing much to make the historian of 
framed ome chapters of European history. 
will admit nit the value of the enquiry and 1e pockatthe sprit and fertility of suggestion 
ith which Ms, F has ucted it.” emporary Review. 
fact that the aristocracy of Britain are her 
names such as is presented in the book 
isa book. and s book thet bridges over a distinct gap in the literature of the 
f-, — Ye it carefully without having his views enlarged, and 
important facts thet are new to him.” —A 
of such an excellent work on the subject from ‘an English pen 


Kaa. in the Magazin die Literatur des In- und Auslandes. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM.—COPYRIGHT. 


Small folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
MICHAEL ANGELO: 
_ A Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 17 Full-page Plates and 20 Woodeuts, drawn expressly for this Work. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A VERY SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Now ready, demy 8yo, with over 100 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I. New 
Series (July to December 1883), 
*,* Cases for binding the volume may be had, éach Is. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
PENDENNIS. Vol. Il. With 24 Steel Plates 


and 65 Wood Engravings, large Svo. 10s. 6d. (On January 1. 


Now ready, Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonn MarsHatt, 


F.R.S., F.R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lec- 

turer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington ; 

Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
wings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Cartes 


Mermott Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry 
and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the 
Home Office, Medical Officer of Health for Te late Deputy 
Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVING and SERVING. By Home Lex. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


* Monica Beresford pretty le of Irish naiveté dissociated from shillelaghs 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now reaay, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, Second Edition. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY; . his Life and 


Adventures. Written by Himself. — 8vo. with Woodbury 
Portrait and 14 Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 


“We must leave the reader to accompany Professor Vambéry in — on his 
adventurous tour, but we may give him the assurance that the learned 
author has lost none of the verve and fluency which made his former works such 


pleasant reading.”—Times, 
reader who, desirous to know more of the man. mag Gon 
The 


graphical reminiscences will assuredly not be disappointed. The character 
temperament of the writer come out well in his quaint and vigorous style. 
English is full of movement, and, notwithstanding an occasional strange word or 
defective idiom, is hardly ever obscure. The expressions, too, in English, of modes 
of thought and reflections cast in a different mould from our own give additional 
piquancy to the composition, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected 
capacities in the lang 


“This autobiography “is a most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 
in the most varied countries and conditions of life.” 


manner, and ihustrates the qualities Yhat should 
be possessed by Vremya, St. Petersburg. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. WEMYSS REID. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives, 


By T. Wemyss Rem, Author of “Charlotte Bronté : a Monograph ” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s, 

“A story as beautiful as the day and as sad as death.”—Standard, 

“The beautiful and terse descriptions of re ae we find in She tey 
themselves suggest a genuine ~~ element in Mr. Reid...... aye wou 
his success in this new field...... His pleasant and fascinating story...... We 
well hope that this promising novel may be succeeded by athens of still highes 
general power vivid execution.” —Spectator. 

It is a sound piece of ave 

« Distinctly above the average...... Well told in all respects.” —Seotsman. 


THE QUEEN OF a 
PILGRIM SORROW. CARMEN SYLVA 


(The Queen of Roumania). ZrumerN, Author 
the Epic of Kings.” With Portrait-etching y Lalauze. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

“The imaginative ‘scenes are s0 vividly and described as to recall 
passages in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ or in * Vathek.’”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Illustrated Catalogue, pp. 56, post free. " 


LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER — 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


price 5s. (any of which can be had 


tly printed and bound, and illustrated by Sir J. Gu.eert, 


Hunt, Leecu, Fostek, TENNIEL, SANDYS, 
BE. HuGHEs, SAMBOURNE, &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
4 WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. | 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. | THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life in a Colony, 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
LIFE OF IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHEBE, JUNIOR. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | DARIEN. 
BY AMELIA ry EDWARDES. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA 


A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


NATHALIE. | ADELE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | No CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hvco. 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB, | JEAFFRESON'’S BOOK ABOUT DOC- 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDs. TORs. 

ae AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


BIR, BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY 
THE _ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. | ST. AOLAYES. By the Author of “ Janita’s 
By Mrs. GRETTO 

FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET. | DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES, | ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. By Dr. Dasent. 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By | MY. LITTLE LADY. By E. Frances 
Professor C. D. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DI FAWCETT. By C. L. Pirxis, Author of 


“ A Very Opal” 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranporrn, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Waiter. 
GOLDEN GIRLS. By Aran Murr, Author 


of Lady Beauty,” &c. 3 vols, 


IN the WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author 
* Queenie,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 
alee & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Ma4kcus WARD & Co., Limited. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. Post 4to. cloth back, decorated boards, 5s. 
LONDON TOWN: a Bright Child’s Picture Book of the Great 


Oy, a ay beautiful and amusing Coloured Pictures of London's Buildings, 
igned by THomMas CRANE and ELLEN HouGuToN. With descriptive 


F FELIX 
marce of Gell ft in tur 
source n turning over ri ure pages 
the country of Lon don sights here presented will 
fulness.” '— Morn 


to find its way into th ds of 
, instructive, and artistic.”"—Derby Mercury. 


and ch willbea 
is ~ A ; while to children in 
not fail to meet with full trust- 


It ought 


hala 


Town’ ow be ex 
to do so, for it is at 


GIFT BOOKS. 
JROBINSON CRUSOE. With Numerous Tilustrations specially 


engraved for the work. Handsomely bound in cloth, gold and black, 2s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Finely 1! d Wood Engravings. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gold, and black, 2s. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. With Extracts from the Plays. Illustrated with 
numerous Wood Engravings. Handsomely bound in cloth, gold and black, 23. 
*,* School Editions of these three books are issued, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 
Marcus & Co., Limited, ond Street, W.C.; and at Belfast 
and New York. 


with 


8vo. 540 pp., with 16 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 21s. 


Pa INSECTS. Being the Natural History and Economy 
hich fon ee injurious to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, and also those 
Granaries, with suggestions for their destruction. By JOuN CURTIS, 


Jous VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


AGRICULTURE "and i ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in 


GAL. By A BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: WyMay & SONS, 71-76 Great Queen Street, W.C, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA: a Dic- 


tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 10 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 


price £4 15s.; half calf, £6 6s. 
The Articles have undergone wh revision, and have been brought 
rewritten, 


thoroug 
up to the present time, many of them having been entirely 


CYCLOPEDIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Edited by Ropert Cuampere, LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised by 
2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 20s, ; half calf, 27s. 


THE BOOK of DAYS: a Reperto tory of Popular 


Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Curiosities of 
Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &e. Edited by Roperr 
Sait: 00-7 belt 2 = with Illustrations, cloth, 21s. ; half 


INFORMATION for the PEOPLE. Con- 


Treatises on Philosophy, History, Geography, 
and all the more important departments of General Knowledge. Fifth 
og 2 vols. royal 8vo. illustrated with Wood Engravings, cloth, 16s. ; half 


MISCELLANY of INSTRUCTIVE and 
ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 20,vos, boards 308; 10 vols cloth, 208; git 


THE GALLERY of NATURE: a Pictorial 


and Descriptive Tour through Creation. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, M. 
F.R.G.S. ete 4 illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and W. 
Engravings. 1 vol. cloth, 15s. ; half calf, 20s. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictiona 


the English Language—Pronouncing, Exp'anatory, and 
Vocabularies of Scottish Words and Phrases, 

Phrases from Foreign Languages, &c. Edited by James Dona.p, Thee 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. ; half calf, 14s, 


MEMOIR of WM. and RODT. CHAMBERS. 


New Edition, with Supplementary Chapter and Portraits, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON ; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In the press. 


SOPHOCLES: 
The Plays and Fragments. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Transletion in English Prose. 


By R. C. JEBB, M.A, LL.D. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Now ready. 


Part I, THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Demy 4to. cloth, 21s, 


AN ATTEMPT TO TEST 
THE THEORIES OF CAPILLARY 
ACTION 


BY COMPARING THE THEORETICAL AND 
MEASURED FORMS OF DROPS OF FLUID. 


By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D. 
Late Professor of Applied Mathematics to the Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich ; au 
J. C. ADAMS, M.A., F.R.S. 
Lowndean Professor of A and G y in the University of Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GENERAL Epitor: J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 


By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, ; by post 2s. 7d, 
THE NEW PRINCIPIA;; or, the e Astronomy of the Future. 
By NewrToyx Author of “ Pith,” 


“Tt amazes us." —Specta 
these views are correct, a revolu' as great as Ww overturned Ptolemale 
view of the heavens will be accomplished.” —Evening Standard, 


Trloxer & Co., oT & 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 1s. ; by post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


DISEASES TREATED HOMGOP PATHIC 
Wasurxeton Errs, L.R.C.P., MRCS. D 

Varieties of Skin Diseases. 
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Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 27. 


SEAT of WAR in the SUDAN.—MAP of 


mounted on cloth, in case, és, 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL. 


polar of Verse by the Vicar of Cutcombe, 
yy of Balliol College, proved Biition, unifrm 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fop. folio, 12s. 64, 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal 


Natural Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Acoustics, and Optics—described and illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for 
Ocular Instruction in Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text, prepared 
by TaEopoRE Eckaxpr, and translated by A. H. KEANE, M.A.I, (Stanford's 
Series of Instructive Picture Books.) 

“ The usefulness of the book is beyond all question.”"—Spectator. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A. Baréry. 


Translated, with Additions, by CHarites Wrst, M.D., Fellow and late Senior 
—— of the Royal College of Physicians, London. With an Appendix on 
the Vegetation of the Riviera by Professor ALLMAN, F.R.S., &c. 
Contains « mas of information which will be looked for iw other works in vain.” 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE for 
DECEMBER. Price ls. as a Specimen Number ; post free, 1s. 3d. 

1. LA ROUMANIE ET LES ROUMAINS. Par M. Lovis Cuarpoy. 

2 DOT—NOUVELLE. Par M. Paci Grrvats. 

3. UN_TYPE D'OFFICIER FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN—LE COLUNEL RAMOL- 
LOT. Par M. ABEL VEUGLAIRE. 

4. POETES ET ROMANCIERS ESPAGNOLS_JOS& SELGAS. Par M. E. Rios. 

5. LA SAVOIE NEUTRE. Par M. Ep. TALLicueEr. 

6 LE MARI DE LAURINE-.NOUVELLE 
DE M. SALVATORE FAKINA 


7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 8 CIHRONIQUE ITALIENNE. 
9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE. 10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 
21, CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 12. CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE. 
13, CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. M4. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET 
BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
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LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, &s, 6d. 


THE DEFENCE of GREAT and GREATER 


BRITAIN. Being an Examination of the Political, Naval, and Military 

of this great problem ; containing Notes by the Press "ot the various 

Colonies in the Federation of British Power and Resources for the protec- 

tion of common interests ; dealing with matters now before the Australasian 

Conference, and throwing much light upon the recent Royal Commission. By 
Captain J. C, R. F.S.S., F.R.G.S8. 

“ The volume contains a deal of valuable information, and forward suggestions 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


BORDIGHERA and the WESTERN 


RIVIERA : its History, Climate, Fauna, Flora, &c. By Frepertck Firzroy 
Hamitton, Author of ** The Botany of the Bible” &c. Translated from the 
French, with Additional Matter and Notes, by ALyrep C. Dowson. 
“ An excellent handbook........ and offe: h full information almost every topic 
interest as will enable the sojourner to and enjoy the counery." 
Contemporary Review. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 5 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
Austix Dosson. 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited 


by OswaLp Crawrurp, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d, 
ENGLISH LYRICS. 
“Contains many beautiful things, and indeed scarce anything that is not beautiful." 


* Corpus Poetarum Lyricorum of Enziand.” 
Pall Mall Gazette 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN: an Account 


of Travel and Sport, chiefly in the Basé Country. Being Personal Expe- 
riences and Adventures during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F, L. JamEs, 
F.R.G.S. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings, 21s. 


THE LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST, Three Times 


Lord Chancellor of England. From Letters and Papers in possession of his 
Family. By Sir Tusopore Manrin, K.C.B, 8vo. with Portraits, 16s, 


EGYPT AFTER the WAR; being Notes made during 
a Tour of Inspection, including Waportenees and Adventures among the 
Natives. With Descriptions of their Homes and Customs; to which are 
added Notes of the latest Archwological y~—agge and a revised Account 

By Srvart, of 

Royal 8vo. with Coloured 


Illustrations and Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 


TROJA: Results of the Latest Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer's Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other 
Sites made in 1882; with a Journey to ~~ Troad in 1881. By Henry 
ScHLIKMANN, D.C.L., Author of ** Mycenw” * Tiios.” With Preface and 
Notes. Medium 8vo. with Map, Plans, and 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of Essays 
and Addresses delivered on various occasions. By Sir Ricuanp TeMPLe, 
Bart. D.C.L., and LL.D. 8vo. with Maps, 16s, 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of GREEK SCULPTURE. Pheidias and his Successors, By A.S. Muneay, 
of the British Museum. Medium 8vo, with Illustratiors, 31s. 6d. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: a Narrative of a 
Journey through China to Burmah. By the late Captain Gitt, An Fata 
Edition, by E. Baper, Witn Memoir and Introductory Essay 
Colonel H, YuLze, C.B. Post 8vo. with Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, 


THE REVISION REVISED: Three Essays on 
(L.) New Greek Text ; (If.) New Bnglish Version ; (III. ) Westcott and Hort's 
Textual Theory. Reprinted and evlarged from the “ Quarterly Review." 
With a Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, and a Dissertation on 1 Timo- 
thy iii. 16. By Joun W. Buraoy, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 14s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in INDIA: an 


Account of the Religions of the Indian Peop'es, based on a Life’s Study 
of their Literature. By Monier WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford. Part I, Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism. 8vo. 183, 


THE LAWS of COPYRIGHT: an Examination of 


the Principles which should Regulate Literary and Artistic Property in Eng- 
land and other Countries, By THomas Evwarp ScrutTo, Professor 
of Constitutional Law, Univ. Coll., London, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: its Style 


and Position. With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the Plants used, and 
Directions for their Culture and Arrangement. By Various Writers. By 
F.L.S. Medium with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait etched and 90 Illustrations, 16s. 


“ The whole range of literary b 
record of an active, useful, than is pr 
biography of James Nasmyth eview, 

*" We should not know where teaeeh if ‘4 were to attempt to notice all that is instructive 
and interesting in this volume. It will be found Le A interesting to students of human 
nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. Among other merits, there 
are jew books which could be —— more ogvensese intoa young man's hands, as affording 
an example of the qualities conduce to legitimate success in work."—Quarterly Keview. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition, 
post Svo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 
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DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 


Endurance. Tost 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and 


Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 
THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 


price 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and 


Tool Makers, Post 8vo, 63. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. each 7a, 6d, 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Illustrations. 


Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


New Edition (Fifth), enlarged to 530 pp. and 100 Plates, 21s. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE : 


power mi F.K.S., Treasurer lately Pres.deut 


of the Royal 
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LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 


REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. By his Son, the “we 
of Lytron. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, Illustrations, and Vols. 


and II. 32s. 
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HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE, from its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Victor Durvuy. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. [Illustrated with 
about 2,500 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Litho- 
8. 
me?” in Two Parts, containing the Primitive Historyto the End of the 
lbs. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


A HISTORY of AN CIENT SCULPTURE. 
By Lucy M. nema, With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in 
Phototype. 

‘containing reproductions in phototype of thirty-six 
masterpieces 0; ancient art, and entitled SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT 

illustrate the subject treated of in this Work. 18s. 

8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: a 


Contribution to the History of English By Epuunp W. Gosse, 
Author of ** Studies in Northern Literature 
a wide range of intelli- 


“ Mr. Gosse h uced if 


his work 
by any com- 


Demy 8vo. cloth, be 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 


Grorak Jonn Romanes, F.R.S., Author of “ Animal Intelligence” &c. 
With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 

nan’ and very i sting work of Mr. Romanes deserves and will certainly 


8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
THE HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM 


in ENGLAND. -By H. M. Hynpwax. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


By the late WALTER Baaeuor, Author of “The English Constitution,” 
“ Physics and Politics,” &c. 

« interesting essays, the two former of which be very interestin 
times, while ae last is an equali y interesting discussion on modern wholly 
applicable to our own times.”"— 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 
Practical Side, By Atrrep SipGwick, B.A. Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, Manchester. [International Scientific Series. 

People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories 
of his Life. Edited by his Wire. With Steel engraved Portrait. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 

REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO- 


MATIC LIFE. By Grorotana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 


“ The account Lady Bloomfield gives of her life as a maid of honour would attract of itself 
charming supplement to dir Theodore Martin's well-tnowe 
a supplement well-known volumes.” 
St. James's Gazette, 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author 
of “‘ The Epic of Hades” &c, 
“* Some of the more im, pieces demands alike on 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old-English Poem. Translated 
into Modern Rhymes. By Lieut.- Colonel H. W. Lumspen. 


ial mend the book, and assure our readers in 


8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE WIND ie the WHIRLWIND. By 


Wirrip BLUNT. 

“ His new poem is full of power and passion......... descriptive 
With 13 Autotype Illustrations from May. 
RIVER SONGS; and other Poems. ByArruur 

Dron. + Fep. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s, 6d. 


of his river and other tales in verse, which, if sometimes a 


be Dillon tells the 
is spirited and uently graceful, pathetic 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 
IONE; and other Poems. By W. H. Seat. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of 


Fourteen Copper Plates. Large-paper Edition, with bing of 


_ The Large- per Edition was all sabscribed for within a few after the . 
pa days 


Just published. 
ETCHINGS in BELGIUM: Thirty Plates, By 


ERNEst GrorGe. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imperial 4to. 21s. 
“* A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard. - 


Price 21s. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With Ten Etchings 
‘ 2S Debaines, H. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and several 


Price 21s. 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Crank, M.A. With Twelve 
Etchings and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet Debaines and H. Toussaint. 


Price 21s. 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grinpon. With Fourteen 
numerous Vignettes. Large-paper copies, with Proofs of the 


“ Cannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work."”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Price 21s. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By 


W. CuampBers Lerroy. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. 
“ A very charming volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 
Price 31s. 6d. 
THE ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to 
SOUTHAMPTON, Twenty-two Etchings by Heywood Sumner. 
“* We heartily commend it to artists.""_Atheneum. 
Price 31s. 6d. 
THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. 
Twenty-one Etchings by Heywood Sumner. Large-paper Copies, with Proofs 
of the Plates, £5 5s. 


“ Deserves high praise.”—Academy. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Just published. 

HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select 
nolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, 6s. 

Proofs of the Plates, 12s, 
Just published. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO: Sketches 
drawn from his Letters. By Professor A.J. With Coloured Illus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 

“ The best prize-book of the season.” —Journal of Education. 
By the same Author. 
Stories from Homer. 5s. 


Stories from Virgil. 5s. salem. 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 5s. | A yey See Tale from Lucian. 


Stories of the East from Herodotus. 5s, 
The Story of the Persian War. 5s. Sinsasten, Is. 6d. 
Stories from Livy. 5s. 


Just published, 


THE CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Vene-. 


tians. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, 


cloth, 5s. 
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ad arranged and well written.”—Saturday Review. 
By the same Author. 


BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 
Third Thousand, with Sixteen Illuminations, cloth, 5s. 
* A sort of Boys’ Froissart, with admirable Illustrations.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Just 
THE PHARAOHS and their LAND: Scenes of Old 
History. By E. BERKLEY. With Coloured Illustrations, 


“ The mi in facts have been selsed and clearly erranged.”—Saturday B 
A beautiful vol ume, instructive entertaining aad 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a sa of Old Bristol. B By 
= MARSHALL. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
Just 


SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS. By. Dez 1a 


Motre Fovgué. A New Translation, With numerous Illustrations by 


Heywood Sumner, cloth, 5s. 
“h better coloction could hardly be made for s Christmas book ; the book is beauttfully 


Just 


ust published. 
THE BIRD’S NEST; and other Songs. Fifty Ballads 


and Rhymes for Children. Edited D fo Mrs. CAREY Brock. With Tunes by 
M. A. SIDEBOTHAM, Musical Editor of the Children’s Hymn-book. Small 4to. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Just published. 


THE CABIN on the BEACH. By M. E. Wincuester, 


Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” Cloth, 5s, 
By the same Author. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. is. | UNDER THE SHIELD. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d, 
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REA DINGS in RABELAIS. By Watter Besant. Crown 
vo. 78. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By G. CarisrornEr 
Davies. Post 8vo, illustrated with 12 Full-page Pilates, 14s. 


THE EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By Atrrep 
Romer. beautifully lilustrated, 21s. 


‘A TOUR in GREECE, 1880, By R. R. Farrer. Royal 8vo. 


with 27 Full-page Llustrations by Lord Windsor, with a Map, 21s. 
SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosstyy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By Miss Gorpon Cumuine. Fourth 
Edition, post 8vo, with Mostetions and a Map, 7s. 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By 


the Same. New Edition, post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Professor 
AyToun. Illustrated from Designs by Sir.Noel Paton, 4to. gilt cloth, 
price 2ls, Another Edition, fep, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BON GAULTIER’S. BOOK of BALLADS. 
Edition, post Svo. Illustrated, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Thirteenth 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. By Bishop 


Worpswoi rn, S. Andrews. 3 vols. crown 8yo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE WISDOM of GOETHE. By Professor Buackre. Fep. 


8vo. extra gilt cloth, 6s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition, 
Uniform and Complete. printed from a New and Lezgible Type, 20 vols. £5, 
Also to be had in various styles of leather binding. 

NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Illustrated Edition, comprising 
ADAM BEDE; The MILL on the FLOSS; FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL; 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE; SILAS MAR» ER; ROMOLA. 6 vols. 
She, 193. 6d. Sold also bound in half-calf extra, 5 vole. 
price 


from the Works of GEORGE Euor. Fifth Edition, 


“WINE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in PROSE and 
VERSE. Selected 


fcp. 8vo. 68. 

THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on Fine 
Paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or, bound in French morocco, 5s. : 

A BOOK about ROSES. By S. a 

Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon, Mrs. Francklin. ith Edition, 

revised, 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel Mzapows 
Tayior. Edited by his Davcurer. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an iptradestion by 
. Smith: a Part of his Life” 


STANDARD WORKS. 

DR. HILL BURTON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. New 
Edition, revised, 8 vols., and Index, crown 8vo. £3 3s. 

DR. HILL BURTON'S THE SCOT ABROAD. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 

CRIMEA. Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. crown 8vo. Illustrated with Maps and 

Plans, 42s. The vols. may be had separately, price 6s. each. 

MR. KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. New Edition, 6s, 

SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S TRANSLATION of GOETHE'S 
FAUST. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S HORACE, Translated into 
ee Eg Life and Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. printed on hand- 

SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S POEMS and BALLADS of 
HEINRICH HEINE. Done into English Verse. Second Edition, printed on 
papier vergé, crown 890. 8s. 

PROFESSOR LORIMER’S INSTITUTES of the LAW of 
NATIONS. 2 vols.8vo. Vol. I. 16s. ( Vol. IJ. in preparation, 

THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED and ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Sir E. B, Hamiey,C.B. Fourth Edition, 4to. 30s. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY of COMMON 
, revised by ARTHUR M.A. Crown 8vo. 

MR. STEPHENS'S BOOK of the FARM. Third Edition, 
revised, 2 vols. large Svo. Illustrated, £2 10s, 

DR. BROWN'S THE FORESTER. Fifth Edition, enlarged 
and improved, royal 8vo. with nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, 368, 

LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIATIONS. By J. 

late Archbishop of 


Cave-Brown, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
CANTERBURY. Second 8vo. 21s. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READEBS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, Edited by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Cottms, M.A. Complete in 28 vols. 2s, 6d. each, in cloth 
(sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols., with calf or vellum back, for £3 10s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. In 17 crown 8vo. volumes, each 2s, 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL OLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 
Edited by Professor Knicut, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. volumes, with 
Portraits, 3s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gorvow of 
“ At Home in Fiji ” &c, f vol, 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM; and Stories. 


By Rupotpu Linvav. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION, 
By Principal TuLLocu. Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. Library E.Jlition. 
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AN EASTERN CRUISE in the “EDELINE.” By the 
Countess De LA Wark. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


THE APPARITION. By the Author of “Post Mortem.” 
Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. By the Rev. 
A. W. Momente, M.A., D.Sc, Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. 


PERSONALITY. By the same Author. Second Edition, en- 
larged, crown 8vo. 3s. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By E. 8. Roscox. -.Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS 
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THE } MILLIONAIRE. Originally published in “ Blackwood's 


3 vols. crown Svo, 25s. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Ourenant. Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, 21s. 


ALISON, By the Author: of “ Mies Melly." 8 vols. crown 8yo. 
price 26s. 


THE LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. Oxrrmant. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 25s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of COOMBEHURST. By E. M. Atrorp, 
Author of “Honor,” “ Netherton-on->ea,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By “A. Praur 
Woman.” New Edition, crown vo. 63. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besant. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. GERARD. 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


REATA: What's in a Name? By the Same. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 68. 

PICCADILLY: a F t of Contem Bi h y 
Edition, crown 8vo. 43. 6d. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s, td, 


TRASEADEN HALL. By Major-General W. G. Hauer. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. SMITH; a Part of His Life. By L. B. Watrorp, Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6. 


PAULINE. By the Same. Fifth Edition, crown 8yo. 6s, 
COUSINS. By the Same. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By the Same. Third Edition, 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By W. M. Locxmarr, 
New Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 


FAIR TO SEE. By the Same. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 
MINE is THINE. By the Same. Seventh Edition. Crown 


in QUEENSLAND, By A. C. Graxt. New 
THE of SKER. By R. D. Brackwore. Tenth Edition, 


crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By Warnes, Q.C, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
—— D A-YEAR. By the Same. Crown 8yo, 
ce 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. In 24 Shilling 
a each complete in itself ; or in 12 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 303, 
Fe 12 vols. Paper cover, 123.; or handsomely bound in cloth, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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RICHARD 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


EMPLE BAR.—One can 
help enjoying Temple Bar.— 


‘TEMPLE BAR is one of the 


best vehicles for periodical literature as 
well as for short finished Stories, with a judicious 
admixture of more solid reading.— Berwick 
Warder. 


T EMPLE BAR.—No one 

could wish to purchase for a shilling a 
magazine fuller of more varied and instructive 
reading than Temple Bar.— Greenock Advertiser. 


EMPLE BAR never flags. 


Every number educates as well as amuses. 
The literary or historical essays are always ex- 


-eellent of their kind.— Standard. 


‘TEMPLE BAR is unques- 


thoronu; nteresting m: es 
¥, Ag G ig mag: 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 


Price 1s. 


- READY ON DECEMBER 20, WILL 
CONTAIN: 
1, A New Serial Story by Jesstz Fornereri1, 


the popular Authoress of “The First 
Violin,” “ Probation,” “ Kith and Kin,” 
&c. entitled 
7 
PE RIL. 
2. A New Serial, by one of the most Popular 
Writers of the day, entitled 


ZERO. 


8. A STORY. By the Author of “Adam and 
4. SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S ETON 
DAYS. 


5. A MEMOIR OF THALBERG. 

6. OUR FASTEST TRAINS. 

7. WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 

8. OF ANTHONY TROL- 


9. THE HEIRESS 


EMPLE BAR.—Who does 


not welcome Temple Bar ?—John Bull. 


TE MPLE BAR the structure 


is gone, and no one regrets its destruction ; 
Temple Bar our worthy contemporary remains, 
and doubtless great grief would be manifested if 
by any chance it ceased to appear, so highly are 
its essays prized and so anxiously are its serials 
waited for and read.— Northampton Herald. 


TTEMPLE BAR very happily 

unites the best contents of the magazine 
as it was known and flourished a decade and nore 
ago with the features which readers demand in 
the modern review.— Sporting and Dramatic News. 


‘TEMPLE BAR is a Magazine 

which for along time has held almost un- 
disputed sway in presenting to its readers some of 
the choicest specimens of the modern novel. If 
there is a popular three-volume novel on the 
lib shelf, the chances are that it has first ap- 
peared in Temple Bar.— Brighton Guardian. 


EMPLE BAR.—Such Maga- 
zines as Temple Bar recall the palmy days 
of Bentley, Fraser, and, in some respects, Chris- 
topher North’s Magazine.—Railway Sheet and 
Official Gazette. 
(TEMPLE BAR is, of all 
English Monthlies, the one which most 
cunningly blends fiction with fact.—Figaro. 
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BENTLEY LIST 


MADAME CAMPAN’S PRIVATE LIFE 


of MARIE ANTOINETTE, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 16 fine Illustrations on 
Steel, 30s, 


MRS. LYNN-LINTON’S 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD, and other 


SOCIAL ESSAYS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


THE TIMES. VANITY FAIR says of Mrs, Lyxn-Lixton’s 


We may announce the publication of a couple sesh 
of volumes which will be eagerly sought by all A woman writing of women with that delightful 
who take pleasure in piquant and satirical writing. | dash of spite which no man ever possessed. 


A 
SAVAGE SVANETIA: a Book of Travel 
and Adventure. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “Sport in 
the Crimea” &c, 2 vols. 8yo, with 14 Illustrations engraved by Pearson, 


price 21s. 
ATHENZUM. 


Mr. Wolley’s adventures are very well told and the scenery incidentally well described. A few 
illustrations add to the attraction of this pleasant book. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 
ALFRED E, T. WATSON, Author of “ Sketches in a Hunting Field.” Demy 
8vo. with Illustrations by John Sturgiss, 15s, 

STANDARD, December 14. 


This is one of the most amusing books of the kind which we have taken up for many a > 
Mr. Watson has not only some practical experience of the subjects on which he writes, but also a 
of quiet humour peculiar to himself, and the knack of story-telling in no ordinary degree. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. WINGFIELD’S| MRS. ALEXANDER’S | MISS BROUGHTONS 
ABIGEL ROWE: a Story of THE EXECUTOR. 3 vols. BELINDA, 3 vols. 


the Regency. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Wingfield has deservedly made tock fer clever 


himself a considerable name for his his- 
torical novels, and this latest story from action takes place are painted, and 
torical novels, and this jatest story from | DR. EDITH ROMNEY. | wells rom nature.” st-James's 
resqueness and realistic power.” 3 vols. Gazette, 


“ The novel is both clever and inte- 
EPHRAIM; the Ma resting, and its many pictures of country | JOYCE DARRELL’S 
and the Few. original and WINIFRED POWER. 3 vols. 


SUITABLE TO GIVE AS PRESENTS. 


Mary Russell Mitford’s Recollections of a Literary Life, 6s.— 
The Out of Door Life of the Rev. John Russell_—Jane Austen’s 
Novels (Bentley’s only complete edition), 6 vols. 36s.—Susan 
Ferrier’s Three Novels, Marriage, The Inheritance, and Destiny, 
30s. the set, or separately—Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks, 
6s.—Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History, 4 vols. 14s. 
—Guillemin’s Illustrated Book on the Heavens, 12s.—The Life 
of Dean Hook, cr. 8vo. 6s.—Guizot’s Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
6s.—Mignet’s Life of Mary Stuart, 6s—Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
Channings and Roland Yorke, 6s. each.—Sir Edward Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 6s.—F. Crowest’s The 
Great Tone Poets, 6s.—Stephen’s Life of Lord Hatherley, 2 vols. 
21s.—Clark Russell’s An Ocean Free Lance, 6s.—Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye, 6s.—Nellie’s Memories, 6s—Timbs’s Life of Painters, 
6s.—The Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Marvels, from Six- 


pence to a Guinca. 


BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE HISTORY of WOOD-ENGRAVING in AMERICA. 


By W. J. Lintow, 4to. with 100 finely Engraved Specimens, walnut binding, 
price 3ls. 6d. 
been wanted, and a 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIES: a Site 
Essay on the Italian Pictures at Munich. Dresden. and Berlin. By GIOVANNI MORELLI. 
Translated from the Germau by L. M. RicuTeR. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

an xan 
7 = given a remarkable impulse to sound ledge 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F. SiITweLu. Imperial 4to. with 495 Illustrations, 
including 44 Full-page Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, £2 12s 

the very rank in its class ; as gift-book it is worthy of 


this Piliustrated book.” —Times. 
“It is almost superfluous to praise M. Yriarte’s* Venice.’ "—Saturday Review, 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECULESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. With an Explanation of Technical Terms and a Centenary of 
Ancient Terms. By M.H. BLOXaM, Wita numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. Eleventh 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


COMPANION VOLUME on CHURCH VESTMENTS. 7. 6d. 
RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAELANGELO’'S ORIGINAL 


STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY 6 GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and Engraved 
by With Introduction. Revised and Improved Editions. 2 vols. 
4to. cloth gilt, 21s. and 15s. respectively. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an_ Historical and Topo- 
Rome. 


phical Description of the Site, Buildi and Ni 
by 4to. with numerous Maps, and P. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: its Principles and Pro With 
Preliminary Remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, and Dyer, LL. 
Author of “ Ancient Athens,” * Pompeii,” Niclams of many Works 
of Art, Ancient and Modern. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Dr. Dyer brings to the poqeustice of this last work of his not only a vast amount of 
aceurate and varied dy but Bane keen natural appreciation of beauty in the art of 

Various times and countries. cademy. 


POMPETI: its Buildings and Antiquities; Account of the City, 
with Full Description of the ‘Remains and Recent Rusevations: and also an Iti 
Dyer, LL.D, Fourth Che aper Edition, post wi 
nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a l'lan of the Forum, 7: 


THE CITY of Rome: its History and Monuments. | RA Dr. 
T. H. Dyer. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with 8 Illustrations and 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With Notices of their 
Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVS, R.A. Revised Edition, demy 8vo. les, 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, reprinted in a 
Cheap Form for the Use of Art Students. Oblong demy 8vo. paper wrapper. 
THE ILIAD of HOMER. 39 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. 34 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
THE TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYI.US. 36 Designs, 2s. 64. 
THE “ WORKS and DAYS” and“ THEOGONY " of HESIOD. 37 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS from DANTE’S “ DIVINE DRAMA.” 37 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
*,* The first four may also be had bound together in cloth, 12s. 


COLLIER’S HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY, 
to the TIME of SHAKSPEARE, and Annals of the Stage to to tn! Restoration. New 
Edition, revised. Uniform with Mr, Collier's Keprints. 3 vols. fep. 4to, Roxburghe 


ea" The price of the remaining Copies has been raised to £3 10s. net. 


IIELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Anprew Lane, M.A., 
Author of“ The Odyssey of Homer done into English,” &c. Second Edition, revised, 
wide fep. 8vo. hand-made paper, parchment wrapper, 8s. 

“Mr. Lang’s volume is likely to be a favourite with lovers of narrative verse. It is sustained 
ms sweetness and in power, and its versitication ix happy throughout. Instances of delicate 
and daimty workmanship may be advanced, aud the is charged with 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES and NOTES on SHAKSPERE 


and OTHER ENGLISH POETS, including Mr. Collier's Transcript of the Lectures 
of 1811, and the Bristo! Lectures of 18!3, now first collected. By T. ASHER, B.A., Author 
of“ Songs Now and Then.” Small post 8vo. in Bohn's Library binding or scarlet cloth, 
price 3s. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGII: a Monograph. By Sawvrr 

WADDINGTON, Sonnets by Living Writers" Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Waddington’s M 

crim.nating study of the poet's li 


Uniform with the Aldine Editior of the British Poets, 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. 


SincER. With a Life of the Poet by W. Warkiss Lioyp, Author of a volome of 
“Critical Essays on the Plays.” 10 vols. each 2s. 6d. ; or haif morocco, £2 10s. the set ; 
or 


A thoroughly and ionabl edition of the poet sessed Considering the style 
ver published.”"—/ail Mall Gazette. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARI ANE: Difficult Passages in the 
Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with the Lections 
of Recent Editions ar and the Old Commentators, With Original Emendations and Notes. 
By B. G. Kinngar. Post 8vo. 7s. 

“We vba this book with some misgiving. b but were soon ey to find that we were in 
Ihe hands of an able and acute critic. The native good pense Which distinguished the early 
espearian commentators is ugh 


may be warmly recommended as a sympathetic yet dis- 
and works.""—.Votes and Queries. 


DANTE'S “IL PURGATORIO.” A Literal Prose Translation 
A w. 8. Duspeae, with the Text of the Original collated with the Best Editions, and 
Explanatory N In Bohn's Library binding, or fancy cloth, 5s. 
Edition of the “ CARLYLE, 5s. 
“ A few test paseages will hardly do justice to of Mr. dale's 
translation...... The main impression w with which we < St = is that ri lovers of 
Dante must welcome its 


THE MARRIAGE RING. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Tartor, 
D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and of Dromore. A Reprint from the Fourth 
Eaition of his "Evtavros published in 1673. Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, and 
Notes, by Fuancis Bunpetr Moxy Coutts, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. Extra 


cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
: DeienTox, BELL, & Co. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. Selected and 
serge mee on the “History of the Sonnet, by 8. WADDINGTON. Fep. 8vo. 
* The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its value is enhanced by the interesting 

* Note,’ as the editor modestly calle it.’ '—Saturday Keview. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the PAST. Selected and 
Arranged by 8. WADDINGTON. Fep. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
“ The two together contain in a very convenient, portable, and tferet the ber shape, much of = 
most delight‘ul matter in English poetry, and make up a collec best things in 
particular form w: may be to be fairly exhaustive.” 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, WALLS, and FLOORS. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. By M. EY Jauus, Author of “ What 
Shall We Act?" Crown Svo. iu appropriate binding, 4s. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a » _Hendred Plays from wiih 
&c. By M. E. Janes. Third Edi 


ALICE in WONDERLAND DRAMATISED, and other Fairy 
Ef Aa A With 8 Plates. Second Edition,cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.; or, 
“They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it triumphantly.” — Times. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. By A. A. Proctor. 


With Introduction by CHARLES Dickens, and a Portrait of Ay Authoress. Also, in 
2 vols. fep. #vo.— Vol. 1. Thirty-fourth Thousan d.6s.; Vol. If. first Thousand, 
bs. With 20 Full-page Illustratious by ‘cunicl, Frohlich, Du Muurier, aud other 
eminent Artists, 4to. 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Anvetarpe Anne Procror. 
With new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 
Uniform Edition. 
wettes to Gull of talent, and also full of perception and commons 
Illustrated, small with Pictorial Covers, 5. per vol. 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. Second Edition, 


A... by W. L. Jones. 


'y.full of adventures graphically told...... style is it should 
be, ig not bald, full of pleasant humour, and with of feeling.....+ 
Ewing's tales, it sound, sensible, and wholesome.” — 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an Only Son. Thirteenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.” —Atheneum. 


JAN of the WINDMILL, Second Edition, with 11 Illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Allingham. 
A delightful story for children and older people." —Academy, 


SIX to SIXTEEN ; a Story for Girls. Fifth Edition, with 10 


ont bea ron 
ent ne ene ars of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, With 9 Illus- 
trations by Pasquier and Wolf. 
“ The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever read.” 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 Illustra. 


tions, 


volume of stories, and that is saying 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. Garry. 


Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per volume. 

MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES from NATURE. 
with Portrait. WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
TRATED—DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES-AUNT JUDY'S TA ies 

con ition 6d. 
THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, New Edition, 
The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwyneryrw. IIlus- 
trated Full-page Kagravings by F. W. Keyl, &c. Seventh Edition, imp. 16mo, 


ANDERSENS “FAIRY TALES” and for 
CHILDREN.” 2 vols. bound, with each 
| These two volumes form the most com plete "English Edition of Andersen's 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S BOOKS for BOYS. Chea ion 


faites. with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Whe after Stan 


Jalziel, Svothard, and Each 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges. 


POOR JACK, THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
MASTERMAN READY. TUE MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa, 
THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS, SETTLERS in CANADA, 


THE BOY'S LOCKER. Being a Small Edition of the above 
Stories. 12 vols. included in a box, fep. 8vo. 21s, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CH RISTMAS Gi GIFT BOOKS. 


HEROES OF LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH POETS. A Book for Young Readers. By Jonn 


Deywis, Author of “ Studies in English Literature" &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
“ This is a volume of considerable merit." —St. James's Gazette. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

(A set of Works designed to present the chief races of Europe as they emerge ont 
of prehistoric darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. 
The Literature su with covers a period stretching from its beginning until 
the Middle 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morrirt, M.A. Fep. 

8 boards, 2s. 6d 
omens will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonie litera- 
ture.'’—Scotsman. 


*,* Others in preparation. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
is Series, which will ee when completed, every Diocese in England and 
Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of English Ecclesiastical 
History.] 
NEW VOLUME. 
LICHFIELD. By the Rev. W. Beresrorp. Fep. 8vo. with 
Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


(The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the sources of Early 
European History, -—- thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of 
the subdject than can be had from second-hand compilations. } 


ITALY. By Uco Batzani. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
* Its literary merits are very considerable.""—Scotsman. 


ENGLAND. By James Garrpner, Author of “ The Life and 
Reign of Richard III.” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s 
“ The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., Assistant- |. 


Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. Cloth boards, 4s. 
“ Full of exceedingly i ing and valuable matter.” 
Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
(This set of Books will embrace Monographs on Celtic Britain, Roman Britain, 
Scandinavian Britain, and Norman Britain.] 
NEW VOLUME. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartu, Rector 
of Wrington, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boarde, 2s. ¢d. 
The following Volumes have been already published 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN, By Grayt Ausam, Esq., B.A- 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
erature he do ‘better than study this careful and 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Ruys. Fep. 8vo. with 2 
Mapes, cloth boards, 3s. 
“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass.""— Daily Chronicle. 
PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of the BRITISH ISLES. 
am =a by the Rev. H. H. BisHor. Royal 4to. with about 150 Illustrations, cloth 


tend highly and complete pictorial record of the important of our 


“ ie 8 wide-minded of the beautiful in architecture........ is isavery 
pretty snd attractive Seats might easily linger over it.” —Saturday 


OPTIOS WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. By the Rev. T. W. 


Weep, M.A., of Hereford Cathedral. t8vo. with 


cloth boards, 
“ For a clear, accurate, and interesting, though brief, account of the chief laws of the science 
ics, we know nothing to com) with it anywhere."’—Literary Churchman. 
“ Is a very successful attempt to treat the sub; ect without the help of mathematics jo eccccce, A 
model of and simplicity."—Saturday Review. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; or, What is a Law of Nature M 
ies, Cambridge. W 


Six Lectures to Working Men, by J. StvaRT, Professor of Mechan: 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, ls. 


HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By the Rey. J. Y. Srrarron, 
Crown 8vo. with several Woodcuts, cloth boards, Is. 


A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. Haves Sarrrom, Author of | 
Christopher. 


Crown 8vo. with several Illustra’ 
be Mis Helen Shipton with to workman's 
life.""—Saturday Rev 


LIFE and WORK AMONG the NAVVIES. By the Rev. 
D. W. Bannert, M.A., Vicar of Nassington, Crown 8vo, with several Illustrations, 


“Dade y characteristic record, which interests from beginning to end.” 


*,* Others in preparation. 


LAILA ; or, Sketches from Finmarken. By J. A. Friis, Pro- 

ity of Christiania. Translated from jan by Hene 
University r rans! the Norwegian by 

2s. 6d. 5 bevelled boards, gilt 
is, therefore, entitled to our 
JACKANAPES, By Jutrana Horatra Ewrnc. Small 4to. 
with 17 Illustrations by ph Caldecott, orn 
» pathetic feeling. 
Titustrated London News. 
Balseote ene vivid little sketch, which is admirably illustrated by 


fessor of the 
Sens Earl of Ducik. Crown 8vo. with Lilustrations by 
edges, 3s. 
warmest ac’ 

lation of this charming tale from the * true and tender North 

w ond as well told as to nite body 

an ike wr or an, 

could wi and of true, deep P 

“ Mrs. Ly J has never surpassed, even if she has ever reached, the movement, by nd 

mmour 

to made is authoress has 


ic. 

The for Promoting Christian Knowledge: in producing a delightful 

shilling’ 4 in * “Jackanapes,” by J. H. Ewing, with capital illustrations b; Caldecott. 
have it twice, and mean to read it again.” — Atheneum. 

i . y Mr. Randolph Caldecott. It is hardly neces- 

to say that the result of such collaboration is simply should t have to 

tell the , and enumerate all the je book. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 


135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


MESSRS. NELSON as SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL CH “CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


COLERIDGE'’S ANCIENT MARINER. Twenty-five Illustra- 
tions by the late David Scott, R.S.A. With Life of the Artist and Descriptive 
rm of _ Plates. By Rev. A. L. Suipson, D.D., Derby, Cloth extra, 


expression in its illustrations the in favour. - 
Daily News. 


CHAUCER'S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary Szyrmovr, 
Author of “ Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told.” With Eleven Full- -page 
Lithographed Illustrations, from Designs by E. M. Scannell. Post 8vo. cloth 


extra, gilt edges, 4s. 
“ Nothing can su the ‘Canterbury Tales’ as a series of pictures of the middle-class 


English lite during fourteenth century.""—W. F. CoLLigR. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Marr 

Seymour. With Illustrations by the late Frank Howard, R.A. 

I. TRAGEDIES AND HISTORICAL PLAYS. With Eighty-three Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

II, COMEDIES. With Ninety-seven Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 

These two volumes are suitable to young readers, and will help to make 
them familiar with the masterpieces of the great Dramatiat. 


THE WESTERN WORLD: Picturesque Sketches of Nature 
and Natural History in Northern and Central America. By W. H. G. Kixa- 
sron. With Eighty-six Engravings. Post 8vo. 4s. 

This volume gives in a series of Picturesque Sketches information about the 
Physical Geography, Mineral Riches, Vegetaole Productions, and the appear- 
ance and customs of the people of the Western Worid, 


ABIDE WITH ME. The Favourite Hymn. By Henry 
Francis Lyre. With Memorial Sketch of the Author and Fifteen Fall-page 
Engravings. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 1s. éd. 


“To Lyte’s beautiful hymn is well known this richly-illustrated little 
volume will be a booa.”"— Morning Advertiser. 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


SELF-EFFORT ; or, the True Method of Attaining Success in 
Life. By J OSEPit JouNSON, Author of ** Living in Earnest” &c. Post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt is full of wise Cuewections in 
to the example aud the sayings of 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS in MANY FIELDS: Studies in 
Natural History. By Jonn Ginsox, Natural History Department, Edin- 
burgh Museum of Science and Art. With Eighteen Lilastrations, Post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES. 


New EpITion For Lurner CoMMEMORATION, 
The most popular story ever written of the Life and Times of Luther. 


THE CHRONICLES of the SCOHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth antique, red edges, 5s. 

“ The writer traces with skill gradual changes of and belief th: 
which the minds of her ch Vn during the stazes of the re igious mo: inovennent 
gained some pure and ennobling thoughts from the perusal,"’"—Zimes. J 


to i 
as in ivened by abundant references 


UNIFORM EDITION OF WORKS. BY THE AUTHOR OF‘‘ THE 
CHRONICLES OF THE SUHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, red edges, each 3s. 64, 
Seventeenth Thousand, 


1, THE DRAYTONS and the DAVENANTS: a Story of the 
Civil Wars. 3s. 6d. 
Being a record of the experiences of a Puritan and a Royalist family. 
Fourth Thousand. 


2. WATCHWORDS for the WARFARE of LIFE: Extracts 
ty the of: Chronicles of the Schiin- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 

~ Thousand. 

3. DIARY of MRS. KITTY TREVELYAN: a Story of the 
Diary formes charming tals ot thet most in sevival 
that occurred in the middle of last century. ee earer 

Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


4, WEEFEED BERTRAM, and the World She Lived in. 
ice OS. 
for A ‘put to do good to 


5. THE BERTRAM FAMILY: a Sequel to “ Winifred Ber- 
sequel “Winifred Bertram”—a talo of English family life and 


Thonsand. 


6. THE VICTORY of the VANQUISHED. 3s. 6d. 
The struggles and trials of the early Christians are graphically described in 


this volume. 
Fourth Thousand. 


A THE RAVENS and the ANGELS; with other Stories and 


8. SONGS of MANY SEASONS. Square 16mo. cloth antique, 
gilt edges, 3s. 

The many + who have been charmed by the prose writings of this 
well- naowe and much-admired writer will no doubt be glad to see a collec- 
tion of poems from the same pen. This volame contains Sixty-nine Poems, 
including “The Three Wakings,” “The Widow of Nain,” “The Tomb and 
the Temple,” &c. 


NELSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST. AD 
tive Catalogue of Books for the Drawing-Room, for Home Reading, &c. Ja Handsome 
Bindings, suitable yor Presents and for Prizes. Post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 85 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORE. 738 
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BOOKS ON SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


TEXT- BOOKS OF SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 
ANDERSON’S (Sir J.) STRENGTH of 


MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 


ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


price 3s, 6d. 
BALL’S ASTRONOMY, 6s. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
BAUERMAN’S SYSTEMATIC MINER- 


ALOGY, 6s. 


BAUER RMAN'’S DESCRIPTIVE MINER- 
the press. 
BLOXAM & HUNTINGTON’S METALS, 


price 5s. 
GLAZEBROOK’S PHYSICAL OPTICS, 6s. 
GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 
GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOME- 


TRY, 3s. 6d.—Nores, 3s. 6d. 


JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNET- 


ISM, 3s. 6d. 


MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 
MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHME- 


TIC, 3s. 6d—Key, 3s. 6d. 


MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


price 3s. 6d. 


PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRA- 


PHY, 3s. 6d. 


RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS, or TEXT- 


BOOK of PETROLOGY, 4s. 6d. 


SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 


price 4s. 6d. 


THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL 6s. 


THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 


price 4s, 6d. 


THORPE and MUIR’S 


ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 


TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


price 3s. 6d. 
UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 6s. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOME- 


TRY, 3s. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 


Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited from Ganot’s Bitnsnte de  Piysiqu by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., 


Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Large crown 8vo. price 15s. 


Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 


YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited from Ganot’s Cours Elémentaire de Physique by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of 
Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Fifth Edition ; with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts. Crown ‘Bvo. price 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. 


By T. M. Goopreve, M.A. 


Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science and the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, re-written and enlarged; with 253 


and Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 


New Edition, re-written and enlarged; with 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary Introduction to their 


Sate Seetnet oy tenet Examples, By the Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, M.A. Prof. of Mathematics in the Staff College, Sandhurst. Seventh 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By the 


Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, M.A. Professor of Mathematics, Staff College, Sandhurst. Third Edition, revised ; with 154 Diagrams. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


WINTER'S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Part I. including 


Practical Plane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the Sector, the Marquois Scales, and the Protractor. Eleventh Edition, corrected 


and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Parr The P 
and crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


of Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 


New Edition, revised 


A TREATISE on NAVIGATION, for the Use of Students. With 


a Plate showing the Curve Deviations of H.M.S. Trident, Standard Com 


MERRIFIELD, LL.D. F.R.A.S. F.M.S. Head Master of the Navigation 


and a Great Circle Chart on Gnomonic Projection. By JOHN 
School, Pl Plymouth. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Maan Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PRESENTATION AND OTHER BOOKS. 


'—Journal of 


worth.” —St. James's 


4. MARTIN LUTHER. Engra 
Lucas 
2. LUTHER. James Sime. With Illustrations. 


3. SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS, Watrer ArmstronG. With Ilustrations. 


THE 


THE EN GLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. No. III. 


ved by THropor from the Picture by 
ORANACH, nt the Pinacothek at Munich (Frontispiece). 


ConTENTs For DECEMBEF: 1883: 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
“It & tat The illustrations are 


4. CORN COCKLES. Grant ALLEN. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 

5. THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. Sranter J. WEYMAN. 

6. THE NEW HERO. Txueopore Warts. 

7. THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. CHARLOTTE M. Yonex. Chapters 6 & 7, 


Single Numbers, price Sixpence, by Post Eightpence. Yearly Subscription, post free, 7s, 6d. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author 


of “The Making of England” &c. With Portraitand Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Geneal Chronological Annals. Ninety-fifth Thousand, 


Coloured Maps, G 
READINGS ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Hidited 


logical Tables, and 


NGEST to CRESSY. part II. FRO 
KLAY. 


FROM CROMWELL to BALA 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 
ett of FAMILY FACULTIES, 


of Tabular Forms and Entering 
With an Bxplanatory amount of By 
GaLtos. F.R.8, 4to. (Nearly ready. 


LYE HISTORY ALBUM; containing 


Tabular Forme end Es: anations. Prepared by direc- 
the Collective on vestigation Committee of the 
Britich Medical and edited FRANCIS 
Gatton, F. Chairman of the I Sub- 
Committee. 38. 6d. riy ready: 


NEW BOOK ‘BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


JSAlAH of JERUSALEM. In the 


Authorized English Version « with an Introduction, 


H f Contem 
Young Musgrave, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


31s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 
PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry 
Author of “The American,” “The Euro- 
&e. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEA- 
LAND; or, a ™ to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, 
Ascent of Mount Cook. By WILLIAM SPoTs- 
_ Woop GRreex, M.A., Member of the English Alpine 
_ Club. With Maps. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN 
INGLESANT.” 

THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 


BARK Spiritual Romange. By J.H. SHORTHOUSE, 

of ohn Inglesant Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

in 14 vols. covers, Is. each ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. each ; complete in box, 21s, 


HENRY JAMES'S NOVELS and 


TALES, 
TORTRAIT OF A LADY. | THE MADONNA OF THE 


FUT 
ony HUDSON. 2 | THE EUR OPEANS. 1 vol. 
= &c. 1 yol. 


ols. 
SQUARE; LONDON, 1 
LLE vol. 
vol, AN INTERNATIONAL 
“THE AMERICAN. 2 vols. EPISODE, &c. 1 vol. 
MACMILLAN 4s, Gd. SERIES.— 


New Volumes. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. each. 


FELICITAS: a Tale of the German 
A.D. 476. By Dauy, Translated by 


CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By 


ALFRED St. JOHNSTON. 


BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
Tt ILBERT BILL, LE’ [TERS on. 


Reprinted the * Times.” y Sir J. 
3.1. Judge of the Comes 
of Justice, Queen's ivision, 

BY THE RIGHT G. J. 


AISSEZ-FAIRE and GOVERNMENT 


1080} al 
Hight Hon J.GOsSCHEN. Is, 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : 0 a Series of 
his Rights and lities. 
Craik, M.A. New Volume. 

LAND LAWS. By Freperick 

Law. M.A., Ton. LL.D. Edin. 


Oh dy inte Felon ce in the 
of ate Fellow ty College, Cam- 
bridge. Cro’ 38. 6d. 


Short Books on 
Edited by HENRY 


POFULAR EDITION, 1s. 
M; EMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. 
co’ 


tion. Crown 8vo. paper 


POPULAR EDITION, ls. 


of the LONDON POOR. 


New Crown 


GTUDIA SCENIOCA. Part I. Section I. 
"Fellow of New College 


CRESSY to CROMWELL, 


havin 3. Fellow of 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


. Is. 6d. each, Part I. F 4 Maps. 8vo. 16s 
Part Lit 


Y ALFRED AUSTIN. 


GOLILOQUIES in SONG. By 


ll of light and colour, and with 
Mr. Aystin fiandles 4 varied ly Ly by to good 


roses '? * The 
end. Brother Benedict? are rthy 
mroses.’ These will live. will permanent 
leasure, we to aay young Engiish 
men and women."”—Spec 
“Full of intellectoal’ x mies in Song’ 
are steeped in the sweets and sounds of * English meadows 
and English ie, flowers that blossom into songs, and songs 


that seem to out of blossoms. They are not | 

tions, but sevelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page 

of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in Fy ‘aver line 

you will tight upon words that ve the effect of appari- 
tions."’—Standa: 

By the same Author. 

SAVONAROLA : a Tragedy. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 


to speak highly of this play....... 

Them ro ~ interest never flags. 
News. 

student of literature. 
British Quarterly Review. 

“A genuine drama. The py is constant, clear, and 
ochapent 5 it never dr and never becomes contused, but 
carries the reader, a will, it eeted carry the spectator, 

steadily along to the great martyrdom that furms its tn 
a 


“ Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement 
is a and the Sunes marches on strongly, swiftly, and 


to the dignity ofthe English stage.” 
Academy. 


“ Deserves the attention of e 


CATHEDRAL CITIES : Ely and Nor- 

wich. Forty by RoBperr with an 
Introduction b ARD A. C.L. 

Colombier 4to. ( mited to 300 copies), 

Japancse paper, folio (Limited to 100 6s. 


ERMONS PREACHED in CLIFTON 
COLLEGE CHAPEL, 1879-1883. By the Rev. J. M. 
M.A., Head-Master, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


M.A.. Vicar of Yalding, formerly, Fellow and T utor rot 


ot King’s College, London, Canon of W estmins.er, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Crow n 8vo. 63, 


GooD the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, 

the Better Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven, 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Author of ** 
Hope” &c. By a LAYMAN. Crown 8vo. 33. 


THE RESURRECTION of our LORD. 

The Croail Lecture for 1979-80. By WILLIAM 
LIGAN, D.D., Proiessor of Divinity and_ Bi Cri 
= = University of Aberdeen. New Edition. Crown 


A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume, 
‘PLATO.—PHAEDO. Edited, with In- 


reduction, ome, and by R. ARCHER- 
IND, . Fellow o: College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. vend 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


SOME of ESOP'S FABLES, with 


Modern Instances shown in Designs by Randol ph 
Caldecott. From New Translations t by ALFrED CAL- 
The Engravings by J.D. Cooper. 


price 
Wie | ASH INGTON IRVING'S cm 


rt MAS. With 100 Illustrations. 


Wasutxato IRVING'S BRAOE- 
justrations. 


BRIDGE UALL. With 120 Ill 
8vo, Gs. 


AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


‘HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 4 vols. 8vo. 


Vol.1. EARLY ENGLAND, 449-1071—Foreign Kings, lori-1914¢_The Charter, 1204- 
1291_The Parliament, 1307-1461. With 8 Coloured Maps. 8 


Vol. II. THE MONARCHY, 16s. 
Vol. III. ENGLAND, 1603-1600—The Revolution, 1660-1688, With 


Vol. IV. THE pEvenursen, 1683-1760—Modern 1760-1815, With 
UTION, England, Mape 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
NEW BOOK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


Crowa | ‘TRUE TALES for MY GRANDSONS. 
Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


ADVENTURES in THULE: Three 
Strange “haventures of a “Madcap 
Violet,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MES. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 


Two LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. 
Author of “ Carrots 

alter Crane, 4a. 6d. 

o- THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Tllustrated by Walter Crane. 4s. 6d. each. 
“Mrs. Mol 

an rs. of the ant of welling he 
TAPE: TRY ROOM. | “CARROTS. 


ANDMOTHEK DEAR, TELL ME A STORY, 
Coc CKOU CLOCK, A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


HANNAH TARNE a Story for Girls, 


ANYHO\ STORIES—MORAL and 
OTHERWIsc. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFForD With 
lllustrations by Dorothy Tennant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“ They are unique among tales intended for children." 


tator. 
pat ADIN and SARACEN : Stories 
. Lacour. a. — 


A LITTLE PILGRIM: In the Unseen. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Globe 
8vo. each 4s. 6d. 

LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. THE LITTLE DUKE. 
PRINCE AND PAGE. P'S AND Q’s. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 


8vo. each 6s. 


WESTWARD HO! POEMS. 
HERE W AKD THE WAKE. YEARS AGO. 
ALTON LOCKE. ITs. 
MYPATIA. 


With upwards of 170 Pictures by Mr. Walter Crane. 


GRIMS FAIRY TALES. A Selection 

from the II 8 done Pictures 

“ All should hail with ne nied this new picture book. 

ot on eV 


(THE ENGLISH POETS: Selections, 


Genera’ 
by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols. 


Vol. I.-CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. IT.— 
JONSON to DRYDEN. Vol. Tit. ADDISON to 
Vol. IV.—WORDSWURTH to KOS- 


By the Hon. Lady 
and CLUES. I “By the H Hon. Lady 


-GREGORY. ition, 
Notes, Additions, and Appendix. Crown 8vo. om 
“ This is the work of a Christian...... 
means ening t 
wee ne sp Geserves a place in every 


Dignokany of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1883). By Eminent Writers, 


grein and Foreign. Edited b; 
Elin of the Royal Coles 
8vo. Titustrations and Woodents. Parts I. 


to XIV. each 3s, 6d. Parts RV. ana 

Vol to 1 Vol. to 

W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUOPE & CO. at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 88 S uthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, Dicember 15, 1883. 
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